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On plate facing page 53 for titleof No. 1 read “Site x1 the ‘ Forum,’ 


west wall,” and for title of No. 2 read “ East Granary from south-east.’ 
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HENRY LONGDEN 

Rev. E. S. DEWICK, M.A. F.S.A. 

MILL STEPHENSON, B.A. F.S.A. 


Council: 
E. HERBERT FISON W. H. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 
HENRY HORNCASTLE C. LYNAM, F.S.A. 
J. BILSON, F.S.A. J. CHALLENOR C. SMITH, 
HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F:.S.A. F.S.A. 
C. R. PEERS, M.A. Szc.S.A. C. A. BRADFORD, F-:S.A. 
W. BRUCE BANNERMAN, F.S.A. | M. S. GIUSEPPI, F.S.A. 
G. C. DRUCE T. T. GREG, M.A. F.S.A. 
P. M. JOHNSTON, F-S.A. ProFEssor F. J. HAVERFIELD, 
JOHN E. PRITCHARD, F.S.A. M.A. LL.D. F.S.A. 
Sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart. | P. M. MARTINEAU 
F.S.A. H. J. ETHERINGTON SMITH, 
W. H. BELL, F.S.A. M.A. F.S.A. 
A. P. BOYSON AYMER VALLANCE, M.A. 
L. L. DUNCAN, M.V.O. F.S.A. F.S.A. 
A. E. HUDD, F.S.A. W. W. WATTS. E-.S.A. 
Creasurer : 


SIR EDWARD BRABROOK, C.B. D1r.S.A. 
PWonorarp E€vitors : 

G. D. HARDINGE-TYLER, M.A. 

R. B. HOWORTH, B.A. F.S.A. 
Auditor : 

H. PLOWMAN, F.S.A. 

Pecretary : 

G. D. HARDINGE-TYLER, M.A. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


31st DecemBER, 1909. 


L indicates Life Compounder. 
{ indicates Associate Member. 


N.B—It 1s requested that notice be given the Secretary of any error, 


omission, change of address, resignation, or death. 


Date of Election. 


1909 
1907 
1904 
1902 
1904 
1903 
L 1908 
L 1872 
1906 
1892 
1898 
L 1866 
1907 


L 1853 
L 1899 
1891 
1885 
1891 
1907 
L 1862 
1898 
1891 
L 1882 
1887 


1909 


Allcroft, A. Hadrian, M.A. Owlswick, Iford, Lewes. 

Allgood, H. G. C. 148 Colum Road, Cardiff. 

Amedroz, H. F. 48 York Terrace, N.W. 

Andrew, W. J, F.S.A. Cadster House, Whaley Bridge. 
Anstruther-Gray, Major W, F.S.A. Kilmany, Cupar. 

Armytage, Sir G. J, Bart. D.L. F.S.A. Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 
Ashby, T, M.A. Litt.D. F.S.A. Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 
Ashcombe, The Lord, P.C. 17 Prince’s Gate, S.W. 

Astley, Rev. H. J. D, M.A. Litt.D. East Rudham, King’s Lynn. 
Auden, Rev. Prebendary T, M.A. F.S.A. Church Stretton. 
Austin, H. J. The Knoll, Lancaster. 

Avebury, The Lord, P.C. F.R.S. F.S.A. 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Avenell, George. 17 Worsley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Bagshawe, W. H. G. Ford Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Bannerman, W. Bruce, F.S.A. F.G.S. Sydenham Road, Croydon 
Barbour, A. H. F. 4 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Barlow, J. R. Greenthorne, Edgworth, Bolton. 

Bartleet, Rev. Canon S. E, M.A. F.S.A. Dursley. 
Bartleet, Rev. E. B, M.A. B.D. Much Wenlock. 
Barttelot, B. B. Ditton, Torquay. 

Bateson, Mrs. E. Upna Ghur, Fairfield Road, Lancaster. 
Bax, A. Ridley, F.S.A. Ivy Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Baxter, W. E. 170 Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 
Bell, W. Heward, F.S.A. Cleeve House, Seend, Melksham. 
Bentley-Rudd, S. Welby Gate, Grantham. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. Xill 


Date of Election. 


L 1906 
L 1907 
L 1869 
L 1903 
1903 
1909 
1900 
1901 
1890 
1908 
1907 
1904 


1909 
1908 


L 1882 
1891 


L 1875 


1907 


Berkeley, R. V, F.S.A. Spetchley Park, Worcester. 

Berkeley, Mrs. Spetchley Park, Worcester. 

Bevan, A. T. Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks. 

Bilson, John, F.S.A. Hessle, Yorkshire. 

Birkmyre, Mrs. Henry. 67 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

Biver, Count Paul. 14 Rue de Prony, Paris, xvir°. 

Blackett, C. H. Rosapenna, McKinley Road, Bournemouth. 

Blagg, T. M, F.S.A. Little Carlton, Newark. 

Blakeway, G. S. Staniforth, Tuffley, Gloucester. 

Blyth, Miss E. 9 Straight Road, Lexden, Colchester. 

Bond, Francis, M.A. Stafford House, Duppas Road, Croydon. 

Bond, F. Bligh, F.R.I.B.A. 16 Brock Street, Bath. 

Bond, Wilfrid. 11 Elmer Street, Grantham. 

Bonner, Arthur. 23 Streathbourne Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Booker, R. P. L, M.A. F.S.A. Eton College, Windsor. 

Boyson, A. P. 19 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 

Brabrook, Sir Edward, C.B. V.P. and Dir.S.A. (Treasurer). 
178 Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. 

Braby, F, F.G.S. Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 

Bradford, C. A, F.S.A. 15 Old Queen Street, S.W. 

Brakspear, Harold, F.S.A. Corsham, Wilts. 

Branford, H. M. 3 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

Braye, The Lord. Stanford Ha!l, Market Harborough. 

Brierley, G. M. Pyon House, Hereford. 

Brierley, W. H, F.S.A. 13 Lendal, York. 

Brown, Mrs. Castle Wigg, Whithorn, Wigtownshire. 

Brown, Thomas, 89 Holland Road, W. 

Brown, W, F.S.A. The Old House, Sowerby, Thirsk. 

Bruce-Clarke, Miss E. L. Oak Leigh, Eastbourne. 

Buckley, Rev. Canon. St. Luke’s Vicarage, Victoria Docks, E. 

Bulkeley-Owen, The Hon. Mrs. Tedsmore Hall, Oswestry. 

Byrom, J. Woolfold, Bury, Lancashire. 


Casey, The Hon. J. J, C.M.G. K.C. Ibrickane, St. Kilda, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Cecil, Lady William (Baroness Amherst of Hackney). Didlington 
Hall, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

Chanter, Rev. J. F, M.A. Parracombe, Devon. 


896 Chapman, H. Mapleton. St. Martin’s Priory, Canterbury. 


Clark, Professor E. C, LL.D. F.S.A. Newnham House, Cambridge. 

Clark-Maxwell, Rev. W. G, M.A. F.S.A. Clunbury Vicarage 
Aston-on-Clun, Salop. 

Clarke, Somers, F.S.A. 48 Albert Court, S.W.. 

Clements, Miss Helen J. Atherstone Place, Lincoln. 

Clephan, R. Coltman, F.S.A. Marine House, Tynemouth. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1906 
1898 
1897 
1904 

L 1889 
1905 
1891 
1909 
1894 
1908 
1905 
1907 
1900 


1901 
1908 
1909 
1896 
1895 


1884 
1907 
1907 
1900 
1907 
L 1887 
1877 
1878 
1883 
1899 
1903 
1906 
1896 


1884 
L 1893 
1898 
1907 
1893 
1889 
1887 


1909 


Conder, E, jun, F.S.A. Conigree Court, Newent, Gloucester. 
Cooke, Richard. The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 

Cooper, Rev. T. S, M.A. F.S.A. Chiddingfold, Godalming. 
Corcoran, Miss J. R. The Chestnuts, Mulgrave Road, Sutton. 
Cowper, H. S, F.S.A. Loddenden Manor, Staplehurst, Kent. 
Cox, G. P. Stone House, Godalming. 

Cozens-Smith, E. 16 Kensington Square, W. 

Cragg, W. A, J.P. Folkingham, Lincs. 

Cranage, Rev. D. H. S, M.A. F.S.A. 8 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 
Craster, H. H. E, M.A. All Souls College, Oxford. 

Crofton, Rev. W. d’A, M.A. Codicote, Welwyn. 

Crosse, Miss K. M. The Yew House, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
Cunningham, J. H. 2 Ravelston Place, Edinburgh. 


Darby, Stephen. The Starlings, Cookham Dean, Berks. 

Davidson, William. 54 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Davies, Rev. D. S. North Witham, Grantham. 

Davis, A. Randall. Oaklands, Hythe, Kent. 

Dawkins, Professor W. Boyd, M.A. D.Sc. F.S.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Fallowfield House, Manchester. 

Day, Miss. Lorne House, Rochester. 

Deedes, Rev. Canon Cecil, M.A. 32 Little London, Chichester. 

de Horne, Mrs. 3 Cumberland Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

de Lafontaine, Rev. H.C, M.A. 49 Albert Court, S.W. 

Denison, S. Spenthorn, West Park, Leeds. 

Dewick, Rev. E. 8, M.A. F.S.A. F.G.S. 26 Oxford Square, W. 

De Worms, Baron G, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 17 Park Crescent, W. 

Dickons, J. N. 22 Park Drive, Heaton, Bradford. 

Dillon, The Viscount, M.A. V.P.S.A. Ditchley, Enstone. 

Downing, Frederick. 12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

Druce, G. C. Ravenscar, The Downs, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Duke, Rev. R. E. H. Maltby, Alford. 

Duncan, L. L, M.V.O. F.S.A. Rosslair, Lingard’s Road, Lewis- 
ham, S.E. 


Eckersley, J. C, M.A. Carlton Manor, Yeadon, Leeds. 
Edwardes, T. Dyer. Prinknash Park, Painswick, Stroud. 
Eeles, F. C. 1 Strathfillan Road, Edinburgh. 

Eld, Rev. F. J, M.A. F.S.A.  Polstead, Colchester. 

Ely, Talfourd, M.A, Litt.D. F.S.A. Claygate, Esher. 
Emerson, Sir W. 2 Grosvenor Mansions, 76 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Evans, A. J, M.A. Litt.D. F.R.S. V.P.S.A. Youlbury, Abingdon. 
Evans, C. E. Nailsea Court, Nailsea, Bristol. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XV 


Daze of Election. 
1900 Fagan, General C. G. F. Feltrim, Topsham Road, Exeter. 
1894 Farquharson, Major Victor, F.S.A. 31 Chester Street, S.W. 
1898 Farrer, William. Hall Garth, near Carnforth. 
1908 Fauld, Henry, L.F.P.S. 36 Lichfield Street, Hanley, Staffs. 
1865 Felton, W. V. Sandgate, Pulborough, Sussex. 
1885 Fison, E. H. Stoke House, Ipswich. 
1908 Fletcher, Lieut.-Colonel H. A, C.V.O. 17 Victoria Square, S.W. 
1906 Floyer, Rev. J. Kestell, M.A. F.S.A. Esher. 
1907 Foord, Miss. Lawnmead, Wonersh, Guildford. 
1909 Forster, R. H, M.A. LL.B. Brooklyn Lodge, Mill Hill, Barnes, S.W. 
1909 Foster, Alexander, J.P. Tinniswood, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston. 
1884 Foster, J. E. 30 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
1900 Fountain, F. 44 Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 
1904 Fox, F. F, F.S.A. Yate House, Yate, Glos. 
1906 Fox, W. H, F.S.A. Crown Court, 62 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
1858 Foxcroft, E. T. D. Hinton Charterhouse, Bath. 

L 1860 Freshfield, E, LL.D. D.L. F.S.A. 31 Old Jewry, E.C. 

L 1898 Fryer, A.C,M.A.Ph.D.F.S.A. 13 Eaton Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
1874 Furniss, T. S. Higham House, Stratford St. Mary, Colchester. 


1909 Garbett, Miss. H. L. E. East Keal Hall, Spilsby, Lincs. 

1897 Garstin, J. R, M.A. D.L. F.S.A. Castlebellingham, Co. Louth. 
1909 Gibbons, J. H, A.R.I.B.A. 7 South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
1909 Gibson, J. H, M.R.C.S. L.R.C.P. Lansdowne Road, Aldershot. 
1908 Gibson, J. P. Battle Hill, Hexham. 

1900 Giuseppi, M. S, F.S.A. 94 Vineyard Hill Road, Wimbledon. 
1909 Glascodine, C. H. 7 Abingdon Gardens, W. 

1887 Gleadowe, T. S, M.A. 11 Stanley Place, Chester. 

1891 Goddard, Rev. E. H, M.A. Clyffe Vicarage, Swindon. 

1908 Golland, Rev. C. E, M.A. Glasson, Lancs. 

1879 Gosselin-Grimshawe, H. R. H. Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 

1898 Grafton, Miss. 13 Castle Street, Hereford. 

1902 Grant, Miss. Church Lane House, Witley, Godalming. 

1895 Green, H. J. 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

1909 Greenwood, J. A, LL.M. Funtington House, near Chichester. 
1899 Greg, Mrs. Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 

1902 Greg, T. T, M.A. F.S.A. Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 

1907 Grimston, Mrs. W. E. Earls Colne Place, Earls Colne, Essex. 
1909 Guilford, E. J, M.A. 33 Lenton Avenue, The Park, Nottingham, 


I Hale-Hilton, Mrs. 60 Montagu Square, W. 

L 1886 Hale-Hilton, W. 34 Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford Street, W. 
1909 Hall, Rev. H. W. Cherry Willingham, Lincoln. 
1907 Hamilton, Mrs. Walter. 16 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1907 
1909 
1904 


L 1870 
1902 
1908 
1902 

L 1885 


1908 
1907 
1898 
1909 
1891 
L 1884 
1903 
1908 
L 1890 
1883 
1909 
1902 
L 1875 
1909 
1907 
1894 


1905 
1904 


1885 
L 1890 
1901 
1909 


1892 


1907 
L 1885 
L 1908 
L 1878 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1900 


Harding, Miss. 9 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Harding, Miss E. g Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Hardinge-Tyler, G. D, M.A. (Hon. Edstor and Secretary), 
63 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 

Harland, H. S, F.S.A. 8 Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 

Harrison, Rev. F. W. Wesley Mount, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 

Harvey, Alfred, M.B. Ewelme, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Harvey, T. H. Blackbrook Grove, Fareham. 

Haverfield, Professor F. J, M.A. LL.D. F.S.A. Winshields, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. 

Hemp, Wilfred J. Minshull, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe. 

Heyworth, Mrs. Lawrence. Colne Priory, Earls Colne, Essex. 

Hill, Rev. A. Du Boulay, M.A. East Bridgeford, Nottingham. 

Hitchcock, H. Willoughby Hall, Grantham. 

Hobson, W. H. 130 High Street, Maryport. 

Hodgkin, T, D.C.L. F.S.A. Beal, Northumberland. 

Hodgson, J. C, M.A. F.S.A. Abbey Cottage, Alnwick. 

Hodgson, Rev. W. E. 18 Vicars’ Close, Wells. 

Hooper, J. H, M.A. Tutnall, near Worcester. 

Hope, W. H. St. John, M.A. Burlington House, W. 

Hopwood, C. H. Rookwood Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

Horncastle, H. Lindisaye, Woodham Road, Woking. 

Horner, Sir J. F. F, K.C.V.0. The Manor House, Mells, Frome. 

Howard, F. E. 24 Polstead Road, Oxford. 

Howard-Flanders, W. Tyle Hall, Latchingdon, Maldon. 

Howorth, Sir Henry H, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. (President). 
30 Collingham Place, S.W. 

Howorth, Humfrey N, B.A. 30 Collingham Place, S.W. 

Howorth, Rupert B, B.A. F.S.A. (Hon. Editor), 9 Belvedere 
Grove, Wimbledon. 

Hudd, A. E, F.S.A. 108 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hughes, T. Cann, M.A. F.S.A. 78 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Hulme, Miss. 10 Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Hunt, Arthur W. Longlands, Lancaster. 


Inge, Rev. J, M.A. Gayton, Alford. 


Jackson, C. J, F.S.A. 47 Eton Avenue, N.W. 

Jackson, Rev. Canon Vincent, M.A. Bottesford, Nottingham. 
Jaques, Leonard. Easby House, Richmond, Yorks. 

James, Edmund. 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 

James, E. O. Durley, The Avenue, Eastbourne. 

Jameson, R. F. Hornsea, Hull. 

Jebb, G. S.W. Ferry House, Boston. 

Jefferies, Miss. St. Helen’s Lodge, Ipswich. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XVII 


Date of Election. 


L 1877 
1901 


L 1878 
1852 


1895 
1896 
1908 
1874 
L 1888 
1895 
1909 


Jex-Blake, Very Rev. T. W, D.D. F.S.A. The Deanery, Wells. 

Johnston, Philip. M, F.S.A. F.R.I.B.A. Sussex Lodge, Champion 
Hill, S.E. 

Jones, Herbert, F.S.A. 42 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Jones, J. Cove, F.S.A. Loxley Hall, Warwick. 


Kemplay, Miss. 48 Leinster Gardens, W. 

Kerry, W. H. R. The Sycamores, Windermere. 

Key, Mrs. 4 Chichester Road, W. 

Keyser, C. E, M.A. F.S.A. Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

Knill, Sir J, Bart. South Vale House, Blackheath, S.E. 
Knowles, W. H, F.S.A. 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Knox-Little, Miss E. A. The College, Worcester. 


Lafond, M. Jean. § Rue d’Herbouville, Rouen, France. 
Lambert, F, M.A. Guildhall Museum, E.C. 

Larkworthy, Colonel E. W, V.D. Worcester. 

Layard, Miss. Rookwood, Fonnereau Road, Ipswich. 

Le Bas, Rev. H. V, M.A. The Charterhouse, E.C. 

Legg, J. Wickham, M.D. F.S.A. 4 St. Margaret’s Road, Oxford. 
Le Gros, Gervaise, M.A. F.S.A. Seafield, Jersey. 
Leicester, H. A. The Whitstones, Worcester. 

Lewer, H. W. Priors, Loughton, Essex. 

Lind, G. J. Rua do Golgotha 121, Oporto, Portugal. 
Linton, H. P. Llandaff Place, Llandaff. 

Livett, Rev. G. M, B.A. F.S.A. Wateringbury Maidstone. 
Llangattock, The Lord, F.S.A. The Hendre, Monmouth. 
Lloyd, A. H. 28 Church Street, Manchester. 

Lloyd, R. Duppa. 2 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 
Long, Colonel W, C.M.G. Woodlands, Congresbury, Bristol. 
Longden, Henry. 3 Berners Street, W. 

Longden, Mrs. 6 Westbourne Park Villas, W. 

Lott, H. J. 8 Carlisle Parade, Hastings. 

Lovegrove, E. W, M.A. School House, Stamford. 
Lushington, Judge, K.C. 36 Kensington Square, W. 
Lyell, A. H, M.A. F.S.A. 9 Cranley Gardens, S.W. 

Lyell, Capt. F. H. 2 Elvaston Place, S.W. 

Lynam, Charles, F.S.A. Stoke-on-Trent. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1898 
L 1887 
1909 
1904 
1882 
L 1904 
1885 
1909 
1899 
1905 
1905 
1883 
1907 
1885 


Macbean, R. Baillie, M.D. Bonella, Kenley, Surrey. 

Malet, Colonel H. Racketts, Hythe, Hants. 

Mann, E. A. 89 Benthal Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Marshall, George, F.S.A. The Manor House, Breinton, Hereford. 
Marshall, R. D. Castlerigg Manor, Keswick. 

Martin, E. P. The Hill, Abergavenny. 

Martineau, P. M. Littleworth, Esher. 

Massingberd, Rev. W.O. Ormsby, Alford. 

Master, C. H. Shakespeare House, Sandgate, Kent. 

May, L. M. 60 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Medlicott, W. B. 18 Campden Hill Gardens, W. 

Michell, W. G, M.A. Hillmorton Road, Rugby. 
Micklethwaite, Miss. 

Middlemore-Whithard, Rev. T. M, M.A. Hawkesley, Exmouth. 
Miller, W. E. 9 St. Petersburgh Place, W. 

Milne, Miss. ‘The Trees, Church Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Mitchell, F. J, F.S.A. Llanfrechfa Grange, Caerleon, Mon. 
Monckton, E. P, M.A. Laundimer House, Oundle. 

Morgan, Lieut.-Colonel L.W. Brynbriallu, Swansea. 

Morris, J. W. Seafield Lodge, Faversham. 

Mosse, H. R, M.D. 37 North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Mottram, J. The Birches, 21 Bracondale, Norwich. 

Munro, Robert, M.A. M.D. LL.D. Elmbank, Largs, Ayrshire. 


Nanson, W, B.A. F.S.A. Northacre, Northaw, Potter’s Bar. 
Neale, C. M. 10 Risbygate, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Nesham, R. Utrecht House, Queen’s Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Niven, W, F.S.A. Marlow Place, Great Marlow. 

Nixon, Miss. 43 Galgate, Barnard Castle. 

Norman, Philip, LL.D. Tr.S.A. 45 Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 
Northumberland, The Duke of, K.G. P.C. F.S.A. Alnwick Castle. 
Nott, W. H. 28 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 

Nuttall, J. R, F.R. Hist. S. Thornfield, Lancaster. 


Oke, Alfred W, B.A. LL.M. F.S.A. 32 Denmark Villas, Hove. 
Oliver, Andrew. 5 Queen’s Gardens, W. 
Oliver, E. Ward. New Place, Lingfield, Surrey. 


Palmer, F. J. Morton, M.B. 96 Marine Parade, Worthing. 
Panton, Mrs. 151 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W. 

Parker, Colonel J. W. R, F.S.A. Browsholme Hall, Clitheroe. 
Parnell, Rev. F, M.A. Sunny Dene, Oxted, Surrey. 
Partington, Miss. The Lawn, Birstall, Leicester. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. xix 


Dare of Flection, 


1907 
1908 
L 1880 
1890 
1898 
1896 
1909 
L 1883 


1893 
1893 
L 1887 
1880 
1887 


Paskin, Mrs. W. Seymour, Oaklands, Botley, Hants. 

Pavey, Rev. A. K, M.A. Brixworth, Northampton. 

Peacock, E, F.S.A. Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Pearce, W, J.P. F.S.A. Perrott House, Pershore. 

Peele, E. C. Cyngfeld, Shrewsbury. 

Peers, C. R, M.A. Sec..S.A. 14 Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 

Perry, Marten, M.D. F.R.Num.S. Spalding. 

Petrie, W. M. F, D.C.L. Litt.D. LL.D. F.R.S. University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

Phelps, Rev. L. R, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford. 

Pim, Rev. H. Bedford, M.A. Leaside, Spencer Road, Bromley. 

Plowman, H, F.S.A. 23 Steele’s Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

Ponting, C. E, F.S.A. Wye House, Marlborough. 

Pope, F. J. 17 Holland Road, W. 

Porter, Rev. Canon, F.S.A. 10 Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 

Porter, J. H. Ealdham, 103 High Road, Lee, S.E. 

Poulter, E. A, B.A. 23 Westbourne Terrace, W. 

Powell, Rev. A. H, M.A. LL.D. Bridgewater. 

Powell, Sir F. S, Bart. M.P. Horton Old Hall, Bradford. 

Prideaux, Miss E. K. Whinfield, near Topsham, Devon, 

Pritchard, J. E, F.S.A. 85 Cold Harbour Road, Redland, Bristol. 


Radford, A. L, F.S.A. Bovey House, Beer, Devon. 

Radford, H. G, F.S.A. 38 Cleveland Square, W. 
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CHANTRY CHAPELS IN ENGLAND.} 


By PAUL BIVER, student of the ECOLE DU LOUVRE, and F. E. HOWARD, 
student of the ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


The majority of the chantries of mediaeval England 
were established for the repose of the founder’s soul, or 
more rarely for the repose of the souls of others. These 
chantries date mainly from the thirteenth to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and their founders were of all 
ranks, men and women, ecclesiastics and layfolk. 

The rich endowed their chantries permanently, built 
elaborate chapels, in which the ceremonies were performed, 
and provided them with all the necessary plate, vestments 
and furniture. The middle classes founded chantries at 
existing altars, gave donations to those which were not 
permanently endowed, or to a guild. Sometimes they 
founded their chantry for a term of years only.2 The 
poor left money for obits or lamps. 

To endow a chantry in perpetuity, it was necessary 
to alienate lands in mortmain for its support. ‘This required 
the consent of the king,*® and as the procedure was a costly 
one, a great number of chantries had no permanent endow- 
ments, and depended on what we should now call voluntary 
contributions. In this case the chantry priest was known 
as a stipendiary instead of an incumbent. Generally the 
chantry priest was appointed by the descendants of the 
founder, and could be removed in the event of misbehaviour. 

Chantries were generally a testamentary bequest, but 
the chantry chapel was often built in the lifetime of the 
founder. For instance, it is known that Thomas Becking- 
ton, bishop of Wells, celebrated mass in his own chantry 
chapel thirteen years before his death in 1465,4 and Fox, 

1 A French version of this paper appeared 2 As required by the statutes of 7 and 
in the Bulletin Monumental, vol. lxxii. 314-13, Ed. I, and 15 Rich. II. 
347, 1908. “See Rev. P. Dearmer, Wells Cathedral, 
2 Cutts’s Partsh Priests and their People, 126. 
457- 
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bishop of Winchester, who was almost blind during the last 
years of his life, was led daily to his beautiful chantry chapel 
to meditate. Sometimes an abbot founded a chantry for 
the soul of the founder of the abbey, or of some benefactor, 
several centuries after his death. ! 

Chantries were usually founded for the repose of the 
souls of the founder, his wife,* parents, benefactors, and 
the king, and also “ for all christian souls.” The latter 
phrase occurs again and again in chantry bequests. 

There can be no doubt that chantries are of very 
early origin, especially in England, for the doctrine of the 
efficacy of prayer for the dead for alleviating the 
sufferings of purgatory was soon accepted in England.? It 
is known that the ordinances of the Anglo-Saxon guilds 
provided that prayers should be offered for the dead.4 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was a growing 
feeling that prayers were necessary for the welfare of the 
departed, and many wealthy persons founded abbeys to 
ensure that continual prayer should be offered up for them. 
Those who could not found abbeys left legacies to their 
guild or their parish priest for the same purpose. 

An early mention of a chantry chapel is made in the 
Taxatio of pope Nicholas IV. (1291), which refers to that 
of Hugh, bishop of Wells, in Lincoln cathedral church, 
founded in 1235, and to another at Hatherton, near 


Coventry. It is also known that there was a chantry 


1 At Gloucester abbot Parker (1514-39) 
built a chantry for Edward II, who died 
in 1327, and at Tewkesbury a chantry was 
built, in 1397, for FitzHamon, the founder 
of the abbey, who was killed in 1107. 

2For instance, Burton Agnes, Yorks. 
Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, ii, 554 (Surtees 
Society, 92): 

Inq. ad quod damnum, 7 Edw. II, No. 96. 
Driffeld, Saturday, the feast of St. 
Edward the King, 7 Edw. II. (March 6, 
1313-1314) before John de Euere, the King’s 
Escheator beyond Trent, whether it would 
be to the loss of the King or anyone else 
if he wereto give leave to Sir Roger de 
Somerville to grant 2 messuages, 2 bovates 
and 16 acres of land and a rent of 20 cartloads 
of turf in Burton & Thirenom, to a chaplain 
to celebrate divine service daily at the altar 
of the Blessed Virgin in the church of Burton 
Agnes, for the souls of Roger & Maud his 
wife, the souls of his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, ancestors and relatives, 


and the soul of John de Euere. The property 
was held of Sir Marmaduke de Twhenge at 
one penny a year for all services. Worth 
208. per annum. Roger has besides land to 
the value of £100 a year, quite sufficient to 
bear all charges & services. 

On dorse of the writ ‘* Fiat per finem 
xl.s, et solvat statim.” 

See also Patent Roll, 7 Edw. II, part ii. 
memb. u, (17 Oct. 1313). 

Reg. Newark: Sede Vacante, fo. 198d. 
Item dominus Rogerus de Somerville, 
miles, eodem die (4 Kal. Aug. 1317) 
habuit licenciam transferendi corpus Ma- 
tildis, quondam uxoris sue, usque in novam 
alam ecclesie de Burton Anneys contiguam, 
quam ipse miles construi fecit pro se et 
parentibus suis. 

3 See Lancashire Chantry Surveys, Chet- 
ham Soc. lix. iv. 

“See Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, Surtees 
Soc. 91, p. Vil. 
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chapel os bishop Stavenby at Lichfield, probably founded 
in 1238.1 

In the early part of the thirteenth century, there were 
few such chapels, but at the date of the Taxatio they 
were beginning to be more general, and their number 
progressed rapidly. It is probable that more than half 
the number of chantries were founded between the years 
1425 and 1500. In 1529 the “ Reform Parliament” was 
summoned, and passed an act forbidding any spiritual 
person to receive a stipend for singing masses for the souls 
of the dead,? though in counties far from London and 
the royal agents, especially in Herefordshire? and York- 
shire,* this act was often disregarded. In 1545 another 
act was passed, confiscating all the endowments of the 
chantries and settling them upon the king.® This arrange- 
ment was to last during the lifetime of Henry VIII, the 
statute boldly stating that the money was required to carry 
on the wars with France and Scotland. In 1546 the 
king died, ordering in his will® that masses should be 
said for his soul in the chantry chapel which he had caused 
to be built at Windsor. 

The first parliament of Edward VI. passed a similar 
act’ permanently disendowing all chantries. In this act 
doctrinal reasons were given for their suppression, and 
it was proposed that the money should be used for the 
founding of grammar schools, the “ augmenting ” of the 
universities, and the relief of the poor and needy. Never- 
theless, little of it was used for these purposes: the 
greater part was employed in the wars with Scotland 
and France, and a good deal of the rest was embezzled 
by the Protector Somerset and other unscrupulous agents 
of the king. Some of the money was no doubt used for 
the advancement of education, but few schools were 
entirely new foundations, although they were called 
Edward VI.’s Grammar Schools: in nearly every case 


1 See Cutts’s Parish Priests and their 1533. (Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, 173, 


People, 442. 

221 Henry VIII, c. 13, 8.19, Yorksbsre 
Chantry Surveys, p. x. 

2 For instance Bishopstone, 1532; 
Lugwardine, 1541, and Welsh Newton, 
1547 (Cutts’s Parish Priests and their 
P ople, ves 451) 

Sandall, 1530, and Doncaster, 


179). 

537 Henry VIII. 

* Dated 30th December, 1546. See also 
On the Work of Florentine Sculptors im 
England tn the early part of the Sixteenth 
Century, by Alfred Higgins, F.S.A. Archaeo- 
logical Fournal, li. 147. 

71 Edward VI, c. 14. 
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the school had existed before, sometimes in connexion 
with a chantry. Many schools kept by the chantry priests 
were suppressed, and far from advancing its cause, the 
suppression of the chantries was a blow to education. 
In 1547 the chantry chapels were despoiled of their images 
and other decorations. Their plate and valuables had 
already been seized by Henry VIII. 

In the reign of Mary (1553-1558) an attempt was 
made to revive chantries, to restore their lost possessions, and 
to repair the damage done to the chapels ; but the property 
of the chantries, which had in most cases passed into the 
hands of private individuals could not be recovered, 
consequently few new chantries were founded! and few 
repaired. * 

When the protestants returned to power with the 
accession of Elizabeth, the foundation of masses and the 
erection of chantry chapels, of course, entirely ceased. 


II. 


Tue PLANNING OF CHANTRY CHAPELS. 


A person wishing to found a chantry in perpetuity 
usually ordered that the ceremonies should be performed 
in a chapel specially erected for the purpose, or sometimes 
in an already existing chapel. In either case the chapel 
is called a chantry chapel ; and in relation to the church, 
it occupied a variety of positions. 


DETACHED CHANTRY CHAPELS. 


It was not unusual to build the chantry chapel some 
distance from the church to which the chantry was attached. 
The returns of the Commissioners of Henry VIII. on the 
chantries of Yorkshire mention several chapels* situated 
two or three miles from the parish church: in one case 


1 But those of bishop Gardiner, 1555, 
at Winchester, and that of Dr. Brassie, 
provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
1558, are instances of new foundations in 
this reign. 

2 Probably that of cardinal Beaufort at 
Winchester. The effigy seems to be a work 


of the Renaissance, though the cardinal 
died in 1447. Sce Britton’s Winchester. 

SThe Chaunterye of Seynt Leonerde 
of Farrelyngton within the parysshe of 
Sheryffboton. Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, 
pp- 81, 89, 95, 96, 100, 105, 106, 114. 
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STAIRCASE TO HENRY V.’S CHANTRY CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHURCH, 
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the distance is given as nine miles. Chapels of this kind 
were often useful as chapels-of-ease in thickly populated 
districts, or where some of the parishioners were unable 
to attend their church in stormy weather, owing to the 
flooded state of the rivers.! The Chantry Surveys also 
mention chantry chapels built in churchyards.? Some, 
like those at Wakefield and Rotherham, Yorks, were built 
on bridges,* while others were attached to large mansions 
or castles,* and in one instance at least they were built 
in college cloisters. ® | 


CHANTRY CHAPELS ATTACHED TO A CHURCH. 


More often, however, the church was enlarged to 
make room for a chantry chapel. Sometimes an aisle was 
added to the nave,® or to the chancel,’ or a transept to 
an unaisled church,® as occurred often in the south-west 
midland churches. If the church was already provided 
with aisles or transepts it was not unusual to widen the 
aisles, ® to add another aisle! outside the original ones, to 
lengthen the transept north or south,!°® or to add to it 
an eastern aisle.14_ The chapel thus added seems, in many 
cases, to have had no screens or other divisions to separate 
it from the rest of the church, but the later chantries 
were generally closely screened off. The partition was, in 
most cases, an open screen of wood or stone, but often 
a solid wall. 

A great many chantry chapels, usually dating from 
the second half of the fifteenth century, or the first years 
of the sixteenth, may be regarded as separate buildings 
4Skelton, Yorks. Yorksbtre 


1 Yorkshsre Chantry Surveys, 92, preface Chantry 


to vol. u. by Mr. W. Page. 

2 The Chaunterye of Our Lady in the chapel 
woythin the churchyarde of Topclyff, 1b1d. 87. 
They were by no means uncommon in 
Somersetshire, see Survey and Rental of 
Chantrses, p. 6, Somerset Record Society ; 
chapel of our Lady in the churchyard of 
Crewkerne. 

See The Chantry of Bydenbambridge in 
the Parishe of Brombam, in Chantry Certifi- 
cates for Bedfordsbire, p. 13, Bedford Arts 


Club, 1908. 


Surveys, p. 119. 

6 At Winchester College there is a 
chantry chapel of two stories in the middle 
of the cloister court, and compare Our 
Lady of the Pew at St. Stephens, 
Westminster. 

® Ducklington, Oxon. 

7 Coggs, Oxon. 

8 Sparsholt, Berks. 

®* Burton Agnes, Yorks. 

19 Witney, Oxon. 
11 Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
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attached to the church, rather than as an integral part 
of it, like the early chantry chapels. 

These distinct chapels are found attached to several 
parts of the church: to the chancel! (fig. 1), to the 
aisles of nave? or chancel,* sometimes forming a kind of 
transept,4 or even occupying the usual position of a lady 
chapel. There are also examples of chantry chapels 
attached to a lady chapel. ® 
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[F. E. Howard, del. 


FIO. I. PLAN OF NORTHLEIGH CHURCH, OXON. 


The main reason for classifying the latter type of 
chapel in a separate group, is that their architectural 
treatment is generally entirely different from that of the 
church: the walls are often of ashlar, while those of the 
church are of rubble ; they usually received an exceptional 
amount of decoration, the windows being larger and more 
intricately traceried, while often the chapel has a parapet 
of open tracery, though the church has dripping eaves ; 


1 Wilcote chapel, Northleigh, Oxon. “St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 
*The Lichfield chapel at Evesham. ® Henry VII.’s chapel, Westminster. 
Worcestershire. *In Gloucester and Hereford cathedral 


3 Lincoln cathedral church. churches. 
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CHANTRY CHAPEL, CHRISTCHURCH, OXFORD. 
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they were frequently vaulted, an unusual thing in an 
English parish church. The treatment of the early chantry 
chapels, however, offers no peculiarities. 


CHANTRY CHAPELS INSIDE A CHURCH.! 


Chantry chapels, formed by dividing off with screens 





FIG. 2. 


FIG. 3. 


1I¢ is by no means exceptional to find 
chantry chapels partly within and partly 
without the church. Such is the chapel of 
bishop West at Ely, and those of bishops 
Russell, Fleming and Longland at Lincoln. 
The chantry chapels of Henry VII. at 
Westminster, and Henry VIII. (fig. 4) at 





[F. E. Howard, del. 


PLAN OF BACTON CHURCH, SUFFOLK, 


r 10 Metres. 


[F. E. Howard, del. 


PLAN OF OUTWELL CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


Windsor, combine the characteristics of the 
last two classes. In both cases the tomb 
was enclosed by screenwork, but the altar 
stood under a baldachino outside the screen. 
Those of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
stood at the foot of the tomb. 
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or otherwise a portion of an existing church, were very 
common, especially in the greater churches. In parish 
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FIG. 4 PLAN OF THE LADY CHAPEL OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, 

shewing the conjectural position of the altar and tomb of Henry VIII’s 

chantry. (From Lysons’ Magna Britannia.) A represents the tomb, and 
the adjacent smaller square represents the altar. 
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churches, various positions for these enclosures were 
specially favoured in different parts of the country. In 
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BEAUCHAMP CHANTRY CHAPEL, TEWKESBURY ABBEY CHURCH, 
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CHANTRY CHAPELS IN ENGLAND. 9 
the eastern counties they were usually formed by par- 
titioning off the eastern bay of an aisle,! as at Bacton, 
Suffolk (fig. 2), and Outwell, Norfolk (fig. 3). Occasionally 
the western bays were also enclosed, ? but when the chancel 
was partly aisled, as was usually the case in the fifteenth- 
century churches of Devon, Somerset and Cornwall, the 
aisles to the chancel were chantry chapels. They were 
enclosed partly by the rood screen, which in these counties 
usually extends right across the church, and partly by 
screens without lofts, which separated them from the 
chancel.* This arrangement is frequently found in other 
counties, especially in Suffolk. 4 

When the church was unaisled, a part of the nave 
itself was sometimes enclosed. ‘The wholesale destruc- 
tion of these interesting parcloses was one of the worst 
features of the nineteenth century restorations, and it is 
doubtful if even those which have escaped are likely to 
remain long without being interfered with. In very few 
cases were they really obstructive, and even when they 
deprived a part of the congregation of a clear view of 
the preacher, this was surely a lesser evil than the 
destruction of the screenwork, which was always of great 
interest. § : 

Numerous chantry chapels are found in the greater 
churches of England. They occur in nearly all possible 
positions. They may be 

beneath the arches of the nave, ” 
on each side of the nave altar, ® 
just east of the pulpitum, ® 
on each side of the choir,?® 
on each side of the presbytery, !! 
on each side of the feretory, }” 


99 9? 
3 99 
99 99 
99 93 


33 39 


} This was also common in Derbyshire. 
See Derbyshire Screens, 209, by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance, who gives as examples Elvaston 
and Sawley. | 

4 Addlethorpe, Lincolnshire. See Mr. 
Francis Bond’s Screens and Galleries in 
English Churches, 24. 

3Ipplepen, Devon; Wrington, Somerset; 
Stratton, Cornwall, and many others. 

* Southwold, Suffolk. 

‘Fenny Bentley, see Mr. 
Vallance’s Derbyshire Screens, 209. 

*A good example of a “ restoration ” of 
this kind is to be seen in the fine little 


Aymer 


church of Landbeach, near Cambridge, 
which seems to have possessed two parcloses, 
one of the early fourteenth and one of the 
early fifteenth century. Part of the early 
screen was used to make the later one wide 
enough for a rood screen. 
7Willlam of Wykeham’s 
Winchester. 
® Bubwith’s chapel at Wells. 
® Seabroke’s chapel at Gloucester. 
10 The Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury. 
11 The Despencer chapel at Tewkesbury. 
12 Gardiner’s chapel at Winchester. 


chapel at 
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beneath the arches of the ambulatory, } 
between several piers in the ——— 


» crypt, ® 
in the eastern chapels of the choir aisles, 4 
99 ‘5 9 Opening off an apsidal 
ambulatory, ® 
’ », Of the transepts, ® 
5 chapels of the eastern transept. 


A great many are complete chapels of stone screenwork, 
built between two piers. A few of these have all their 
walls of open screenwork,’? some have thick eastern and 
western walls.§ The chapel of the Black Prince, in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral church, is a rare example 
of a chapel built between more than two piers. That 
of Henry V. at Westminster, a two-storied chapel, is 
enclosed by screens between two piers and the wall of 
the church (plate 1.). 

Frequently they occupy the site of former chapels. 
In some cases the chapel was entirely remodelled for its 
new purpose, as in the case of Alcock’s and West’s chapels 
at Ely (plates vii. and 1x.). The usual process was to 
enlarge the windows in the prevailing manner, to rebuild 
the vault, to erect elaborate screens, and often to place 
in the chapel a new reredos and piscina. Sometimes the 
builders were satisfied to erect the chantry founder’s 


tomb in an existing chapel, without any material alteration 
to its decoration. ® 


CHANTRY CHAPELS OF TWO STORIES. 


These are uncommon. They may be built outside 
the church, or inside, against one of its walls, or they 
may be placed between pillars. Several interesting 
specimens remain. 

Those at Hereford and Gloucester are built outside 
the cathedral church, and in each case they are attached 


1 Beaufort’s chapel at Winchester. 5 Botelier’s chapel at Gloucester. 

Henry V.’s chapel at Westminster. 6 Silkstede’s chapel at Winchester. 

3 The Black Prince’s chapel at Canter- 7 Waynflete’s chapel at Winchester. 
bury. ® Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester. 


‘West's chapel at Ely. ® Wakeman’s chapel at Tewkesbury. 
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CHANTRY CHAPKI8 OF ABBOT PARKER AND KING EDWARD Il, GLOUCESTER CATITEDRAL CHURCIE. 
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to the sides of the lady chapel. The Hereford example 
was built by bishop ‘Audley in 1492-1502. The upper 
story was the chantry chapel, and has a good vault and 
large windows, but the use of the lower story is doubtful. 
The two Gloucester chapels date from the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and are very beautiful, though rather 
unusual in their arrangement. Each one is separated from 
the lady chapel by a screen, which differs only in detail 
from the windows and panelling of the adjoining bays. 
The lower story was intended for the chapel, as the 
piscina and reredos show, but it contains no tomb. The 
upper stories form singing galleries, the parapet having 
a height and shape convenient for use as a book rest. 

The chapel of Islip, at Westminster (plate 11.), is 
built in one of the chapels of the ambulatory, and had a 
chantry in both stories. 

The chantry chapel of Henry V, at Westminster, is 
built partly over the ambulatory and partly over the 
Confessor’s chapel. The tomb is below, while the chantry 
chapel is situated in the upper story, and is reached by 
two elaborate spiral staircases (plate 111.) It is one of 
the finest existing chantry chapels, and retains much of 
its sculpture. The upper story has a parapet round it, 
a little higher on each side of the altar than elsewhere, 
and here were placed cupboards for relics. 

A few chapels have galleries running round them, such 
as Langton’s at Winchester, or Henry VII.’s tomb 
enclosure at Westminster: their use is uncertain. 

The so-called ‘‘ watching chamber ” at Christchurch, 
Oxford (plate tv.), is certainly a chantry chapel in two 
stories. In the lower story are two matrices for brasses 
and a staircase leading to the upper story. 

There is a vault over the tomb, bearing the floor above. 
The upper story is of oak and is very richly ornamented 
The niches were apparently intended for sculpture, but 
bear no traces of ever having been filled. 

The Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury (plate v.), with 
its curious gallery, may also be considered as a two-storied 
chantry chapel. The gallery seems to have supported 
two kneeling effigies, similar to that on the neighbouring 
Despencer chapel. 
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III. Arcnuirecrurat Deraits. 


ORIENTATION. 


With very few exceptions chantry chapels were planned 
so that their axes were parallel to the longitudinal axes 
of the church; that is, the altar stood against the east 
wall; but when an ancient apsidal chapel was adapted 
for a chantry it was sometimes impossible to follow this 
rule, as in the case of Botelier’s chapel at Gloucester, 
where the reredos remains against the north-east wall. 


THE ALTAR. 


The altar is generally placed against the east wall 
and raised on a fewsteps. In Parker’s chantry chapel, at 
Gloucester, there is no step; in Prince Arthur’s, at 
Worcester, there is one, and in Waynflete’s, at Winchester, 
two. Most of the chantry altars have been destroyed, 
and their character can only be judged by the marks which 
they have left on the wall or floor, and by a few ancient 
engravings, such as the seventeenth century engraving, by 
Sandford and Dart,! of Torrigiano’s altar, in Henry VII,’s 
chapel at Westminster (plate x1v.). They were usually 
of solid stone and quite small. The altar in the chapel 
of abbot Parker, at Gloucester, was 2 feet wide and 
4 feet 6 inches long; that of the chantry on the north 
side of the lady chapel at Gloucester was 2 feet wide 
and 5 feet 6 inches long. Many were still smaller. 
Where a great Romanesque pier was cut away to make 
room for a chantry, the lower part covered by the altar 
was sometimes left untouched and the altar built 
round it: this method of construction can be seen 
in Seabroke’s chantry at Gloucester. Judging from the 
marks left in the walls, chantry chapel altars were unusually 
low, though this may be due to an alteration in the level 


of the floors. 
1 Bodleian Library, Douce, S. Subst. 14. 
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THE PISCINA. 


It is exceptional to find an altar in an English church 
without a piscina, and the chantry chapels, too, especially 
the late ones, were rarely without one. ! 

A piscina is generally provided on the south side of 
the altar, either in the south wall or the east wall. The 
latter arrangement becomes necessary if, as in the south 
transept chantry chapels of Sparsholt and Cumnor, Berks, 
the two recesses for the tombs leave no room for the 
piscina. If the wall was thick enough, the piscina was 
placed in a niche. They were often beautifully though 
simply designed, with the arch over the basin decorated 
with cusping or tracery, a crocketed hood mould, and 
sometimes pinnacles at the sides. 

In case of a piscina placed against a screen, it was 
usual to support the drain on a corbel,? or on a pillar. 
These latter are sometimes octagonal on plan, and are 
treated like small columns with bases and capitals,# or 
they are designed as semi-conoids on a short shaft, like 
a piece of fan vaulting on a small scale 

The piscina in the early fourteenth century chapel 
at Long Wittenham, Berks, is very peculiar. Over the 
trefoiled arch are two small angels, and along the shelf, 
in front of the drain, lies a miniature effigy of a knight 
in armour 


THE REREDOS 


Reredoses are not found in the earlier chantries, but 
become common at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and in the beginning of the sixteenth century are often 
very costly and beautiful. In the fully developed chantry 
chapel, a structural reredos was considered essential, and 
though most have been mutilated and some completely 
destroyed, there remain many very beautiful examples. 

One of the earliest treatments was to leave the east 
wall plain and then to decorate it in colour. The painting 
of the Despencer chapel at Tewkesbury are examples. 


1 The south chantry at Bottisham, Cam- 3 William of Waynflete’s chapel at 
bridgeshire also has a sedile of the early | Winchester. 
fourteenth century. The parclose is later. * Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury. 


2 Gloucester lady chapel chantry. 
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The top of the painting on the east wall is occupied by a 
curious representation of the Trinity, flanked by censing 
angels, behind whom the founder and foundress are kneeling. 
Below was a series of scenes set in architectural work in 
perspective, but only part of the coronation of the Virgin 
remains, the rest having been completely destroyed. The 
treatment of the work resembles that of stained glass, 
with strong black outlines and canopy work in perspective. 

There were also painted reredoses in the chapels of 
FitzHamon and Beauchamp in the same abbey church, 
and also at Gloucester in the lady chapel chantries. More 
frequently the reredos consisted of a series of elaborate 
niches in stone, filled with images and sometimes painted. 
The reredos of Wykeham’s chapel at Winchester is an early 
example of this type. In most cases the images have been 
destroyed, but the reredos of Henry V.’s chapel at West- 
minster (plate 11.), and Prince Arthur’s at Worcester 
plate x1.), still retain their statues: a few are also left 
in that of abbot Botelier at Gloucester. 

At first the niches were placed close together in a single 
row, as at Seabroke’s chapel at Gloucester, and were all 
of the same size. If the chapel were high enough two 
or three rows of figures were introduced, as in the case 
of William of Wykeham’s chapel at Winchester. In all 
later chantries the usual arrangement was to separate the 
principal niches by tiers of smaller ones,+ or by traceried 
panelling. ® 

The nichework is usually of beautiful design and skilful 
execution. Specially excellent is Waynflete’s reredos at 
Winchester, unfortunately despoiled of its sculpture. The 
reredos of Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester (plate x1.) 
is perhaps the best preserved of all, after those in West- 
minster abbey church, and certainly contains some of 
the most elaborate niche work. The pinnacles bend 
forward where they meet the vault, in the manner of 
the German tabernacles. 

When the chapel has an east window the latter is often 
combined with the reredos in a charming manner. The 
chapels attached to the lady chapel at Gloucester are 
good examples. Above the altar is a blank space, probably 


1 Prince Arthur’s\chantry at_Worcester. ® Waynflete’s chantry at Winchester 
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intended for frescoes, and above that is the window, filled 
with stained glass. The rest of the wall is covered with 
small niches, which once contained images. In this reredos 
‘ painting, stained glass, figure sculpture and architecture 
were combined, and the result before mutilation must 
have been very lovely. 

The reredoses in Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster 
retain many beautiful statues, and are remarkable for the 
rows of angels @ mi-corps which support the niches. The 
latter, which show much beautiful carving in foliage and 
tracery, are among the best work of the kind. 


ALTAR CANOPIES. 


Altar canopies of elaborate workmanship were often 
erected, such as those in the chapel of Bubwith and Sugar 
at Wells, and of Seabroke at Gloucester. The chapel of 
bishop Beckington at Wells also had a fine stone canopy 
over the altar, quite distinct from the iron screen which 
encloses the chapel, but it has been moved away from 
its original position at the foot of the tomb. The altar 
of Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster also had a fine 
canopy of Renaissance character (plate xiv.), and a similar 
one was intended over that of the chapel of Henry VIII. 
at Windsor. | 


TOMBS. 


Tombs were placed in recesses in the side walls of the 
early chantries.1 If the recess for the tomb was placed 
in an external wall, the windows had to be kept rather 
high, as at Yatton, Somerset (c. 1420), and if large windows 
were required, without making the chapel too lofty, it 
was best to place the tomb in an internal wall, where the 
efigy was also less liable to damage by damp. In this case 
the wall dividing the chapel from the church was pierced 
with a small archway, under which the tomb was placed, 
as at Northleigh, Oxon, thus itself forming part of the 
screen. 

When either of these situations was adopted, the 


1 Asthall, Oxon, c. 1300. 
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interior of the chapel was less obstructed than when the 
tomb stood in the middle. This position was nearly 
inevitable when the walls of the chapel were thin stone 
screens; but early examples occur where it would have 
been just as easy to put the tomb in a recess in the wall. ! 
It was, of course, quite possible to place the tomb against 
the wall, without a recess, and this arrangement is found 
in the chantry of Sir John Golafre at Fyfield, Berks. 
In the large class of chapels enclosed by screens between 
two or more piers, the tomb was always placed centrally, 2 
either with its head against the west wall,® or separated 
from the wall by a fairly wide passage. * 

These chapels usually contain only one tomb, but 
those built outside the church often contain several. 
Many of the fourteenth-century chantry chapels have 
tombs of the founder and his wife,® or his two wives, § 
or several tombs of members of the same family.” At 
Aldworth, Berks, the church was practically a chantry 
chapel, and still contains effigies of nine members of the 
De la Beche family. When there were several tombs, 
that of the founder stood in the middle of the chapel, §& 
with the others in recesses in the side walls. In a few 
rare instances, such as those of the Black Prince at Canter- 
bury, and of bishop Stanbury at Hereford, the tomb of 
the founder was not placed in the chapel. 

The tomb was generally raised on a step, as in the case 
of Prince Arthur’s at Worcester; sometimes this was the 
continuation of the altar steps, as in the tombs of William 
of Wykeham and William of Waynflete at Winchester. 

In the first chantry chapels, however, it was not usual 
to raise the tomb much above ground level. Later, the 
tendency was to raise the tomb more and more, and to 
place it on a high base, decorated with square traceried 
panels®: with a series of panels traceried at the top}? 
(plate vi.) : with niches for weepers or heraldic devices, 1} 


1 As at Warkworth, Northants. 

2 But in the chantry chapel of bishop 
Goldwell at Norwich, the tomb is placed 
against the screenwork. 

3 Parker’s tomb at Gloucester. 

Prince Arthur’s tomb at Worcester. 

§ Warkworth, Northants. 

® Sparsholt, Berks. 


7 Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. 

§ The destroyed Beauchamp chapel at 
Salisbury. 

® Prince Arthur’s tomb at Worcester. 

1°FitzHamon’s tomb at Tewkesbury. 
The tomb can be seen through che 
doorway in plate v1. 

11 Warkworth, 
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PRINCE ARTHURS CHANTRY CHAPEL, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 
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EFFIGIES OF SAINTS: REREDOS OF PRINCE ARTHUR’S CHANTRY CHAPEL, 
WORCESTER CATHEDRAL CHURCH. 
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as shown in plates xxi. and x11, or with a space under- 
neath for a corpse efhgy! (plate xxv.). Highest of ‘all 
was the sarcophagus of cardinal Wolsey, now used for 
Nelson’s tomb in St. Paul’s, London. 

The canopy over the tomb was treated with infinite 
variety. When the tomb was placed in the thickness of 
the wall the earliest examples have very plain arches over 
them.* In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the ogee arch, usually cusped and crocketed, became 
very popular and remained so till the end. 

Some of the late tombs, like those of Wakeman at 
Tewkesbury and Alcock at Ely, have arches over them, 
with peculiar pendants and foliations. The former has a 
curious canopy of niche work, designed without regard 
either to the arch which supports it or to the tomb below. 

The Duchess of Suffolk’s tomb at Ewelme is also 
unusual. Instead of an arch there is a flat lintel over 
it, very richly ornamented. 


EFFIGIES. 


Effigies of the corpse of the founder are common. 
Sometimes the lower part of the tomb was constructed 
to receive them. It is quite possible that the corpse 
effigy was finished during the lifetime of the founder 
and placed on the upper slab. After his death it was 
removed to the lower part of the tomb, and an effigy 
of the founder in his robes, vestments or armour substituted. 
This theory is corroborated by the Wakeman cenotaph 
at Tewkesbury, which has a corpse efigy on the upper 
slab, with an empty space below into which it could be 
fitted. Owing to the Dissolution, the abbot was not 
buried in his chantry, which accounts for the absence of 
the usual living effigy. 

In a few late chantry chapels the corpse effigy was 
placed in a recess on the outside of the chapel, as in those 
of Fox and Gardiner at Winchester. It is exceptional to 
find the corpse on a shelf above the living effigy, as in 
Alcock’s chantry at Ely. 


1 Also Beckington’s tomb, Wells. * North aisle chantry, Warkworth, Northants. 
B 
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HERSES. 


Tombs standing free of the walls generally have no 
canopies ; some, however, have stone canopies over them. ! 
Metal erections over the tombs, sometimes known as 
“‘ herses,” also occur, but few remain. That of Richard 
Beauchamp at Warwick (1439) is of bronze, decorated 
with enamel (plate x11.); that of the Marmion tomb 
at West Tanfield, which dates from the end of the four- 
teenth century, is of wrought iron.* The chantry chapels 
of Wolsey and Henry VIII. had similar arrangements ; 
great columns were fixed at the angles of the tomb, sup- 
porting candles 3: this was their general use, besides 
protecting the tomb. 


SCREENS. 


The character of the stone screens depended largely 
on whether they were intended to support a vault or 
not. When the chapel was unvaulted the designer had 
a freer hand; the mullions were all nearly of the same 
size, with larger ones at the angles and, perhaps, in the 
middle of the sides, to strengthen the work. Their 
character is well shown in Parker’s chapel at Gloucester 
(plate vir.). Again, the screen might consist entirely 
of nichework, as was the case in West’s chapel (plate rx.), 
and in Alcock’s at Ely (plate vit1.), and might even be 
constructed of wood, as exemplified in the Ogle chapel 
at Hexham. 

If on the other hand the chapel was vaulted, the screen 
was designed with large piers at the points of support, 
reinforced by buttresses, and if the vault was a fan-vault, 
then, as in FitzHamon’s chapel at Tewkesbury (plate v1.), 
the chapel might be divided into two bays, and large 
piers were placed at the angles and in the centres of the 
sides. Or if the vault was divided into oblong bays, more 
piers were added, dividing the screen either into regular 
“bays, as in Fox’s chapel at Winchester, or into quite 


1 Wakeman’s chantry chapel at Tewkes- 2 On the Work of Florentine Sculptors in 
bury. England in the early part of the Sixteenth 

© Notes om the Church of St. Nscholas, Century, by Alfred Higgins, F.S.A, 
West Tanfield, by H. B. McCall, 1908. Archaeological Fournal, li, 147. 
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| Paul Biver, phot. 
THE HIGH ALTAR OF HENRY VII.’$ CHAPEL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHURCH, BY 
TORRIGIANO. (From the print in Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings 
of England, London, 1683, page 471.) 
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irregular ones, as in the Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury 
(plate v.), and Prince Arthur’s at Worcester. 

Large piers or mullions also usually occur on each side 
of the door.? 

The lower part of the screen was invariably solid and 
was always carried on a moulded plinth, and sometimes a 
bench runs around the exterior.* The upper part was 
generally formed of open tracery work. ‘The screens of 
unvaulted chapels were usually treated as a series of two- 
light windows, the spandrels between the arches of the 
windows and the cornice above being pierced, as is well 
shown in the photograph of Parker’s chantry at Gloucester, 
reproduced on plate vu. 

If the vault was carried on piers as a canopy, high 
above the screenwork, the latter follows very closely the 
design of the unvaulted chantries. ‘The similarity is 
evident in Beauchamp’s chapel at Tewkesbury (plate v.), 
but sometimes there is only a dwarf screen, the open 
tracery being partly omitted,? or the screenwork may be 
more open than usual. 4 

In the case of a vaulted chapel, where the vault is 
carried directly by the screenwork, the windows were 
made larger, to fit under the vault, of four lights,® or 
even five. ® 

The open screenwork frequently has transoms, as shown 
in plate vu.’ 

The cornice is generally ornamented with mouldings, 
bands of tracery, foliage, separate square flowers, or with 
figures of angels (plates xix. and xx.). The cresting of 
the cornice may consist of battlements, tracery or Tudor 
flower. Chantry chapels of the type of Beauchamp’s at 
Tewkesbury (plate v.) terminate in wonderful groups of 
niches and pinnacles. Prince Arthur’s chantry at Worcester 
has a battlemented parapet of open tracery-work with 
pinnacles, a treatment seldom found. 

In parish churches wood screens are far more common 
than stone, and they also occur in the greater churches. 


1 Bubwith’s chapel at Wells, and 5 Gardiner’s chapel at Winchester. 
Edington’s at Winchester. * The Despencer chapel at Tewkesbury. 
2 William of Wykeham’s chapel at 7The chantry chapels of Parker at 
Winchester. Gloucester and William of Wykeham at 
* The Beaufort chapel at Winchester. Winchester. 


* Waynflete’s chapel at Winchester. 
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The earlier examples are very simple and massive, and 
their design was strongly influenced by the stone screens 
of the period; but later they became more elaborate, 
and may frequently be distinguished from rood screens 
by various peculiarities,! such as the close spacing of the 
mullions.2. The differences must have been greater when 
the rood screens retained their lofts, though the latter are 
found even on parclose screens. 

Screens of wrought iron also occur,* but were never 
so common as those of wood or stone. That of Beckington’s 
tomb and chapel at Wells is a beautiful piece of work, 
but has been divided and mutilated. 

Bronze was not often used, but the tomb enclosure 
of Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster is one of the 
finest of all chantry chapel screens. 

In some chantry chapels of the fifteenth century we 
find pilasters placed at the angles and between the bays 
of the screenwork, usually octagonal,® or round,® which 
rise above the cornice and terminate in an elaborate 
capping (plate vi1.). They serve to strengthen the screen- 
work, but it seems probable that they were also intended 
for chandeliers, at least in the beginning. We know that 
it was the custom to keep candles constantly burning 
upon the tombs of great personages. Inside a chantry 
there was no room for great chandeliers, and they were 
therefore placed on the top of the screenwork. In the 
end these pilasters became purely decorative. Those of 
Beckington’s chapel at Wells show no trace of ever having 
been used for candles. In the chapel of Gardiner at 
Winchester, and Lord and Lady Daubeny at Westminster, 
they support heraldic devices. 


DOORWAYS. 


Access to chantry chapels was usually gained from the 
church by passing through a small doorway, placed in 
the screenwork of the chapel near the west end. Often 


1See Mr. Aymer Vallance’s Derbyshire >The Langton chapel at Winchester 
Screens, 210. here are great differences cathedral church. 
between the parclose and the rood screens “In the Hungerford chantry chapel at 
of the East Anglian churches and alsointhe — Salisbury. 
south midland counties and Devonshire. § Fox’s chapel at Winchester. 

2As at Walsoken, Norfolk; Dunster, *Edward II.’s chapel at Gloucester 


Somerset ; Bottisham, Cambridgeshire. (plate vir.). 
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there were two doorways, one on each side. Cardinal 
Wolsey’s chapel was intended to have four. 

There is a considerable difference between the treat- 
ment of the chantry chapel doorways of the fourteenth 
and first half of the fifteenth centuries and that of the 
later ones. The first doorways are very lightly con- 
structed, and an attempt was made to combine them 
with the tracery of the upper part of the screen. They 
often have ogee heads and cusping (plate vi.).1 The 
pointed arch is used in the Edington chapel at Winchester, 
and the four-centred arch in that of the Bubwith at 
Wells. The mouldings of these doorways are nearly the 
same as those of the tracery, and sometimes tracery and 
arch are very skilfully combined,” but some doorways cut 
into the design of the screenwork in an awkward manner, 
as in Bubwith’s chapel. These doorways were generally 
intended to be closed with doors? or low gates,* but 
often they were quite open.® 

Later the doorways were placed in the solid parts of 
the screen,® no attempt being made to combine the 
doorway with the traceried screenwork. They were 
invariably intended to be closed and are solidly treated, 
like the doors of churches on a small scale. Sometimes 
the solid lower part of the screen was so high that the 
doorway could be entirely placed in it.’ In other cases 
the solid work was continued a little higher where the 
door occurred, as in Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester 
(plate x.). They were moulded like the large doorways, 
but with more carved work. The spandrels and hollow 
mouldings were filled with ornament, and if the arch 
was an ogee, there was usually a crocketed hood-mould.® 


DOORS AND GATES. 


Doors were plain at first; merely composed of two 
layers of oak boarding crossing one another and nailed 


1 The FitzHamon and Despencer chapels Fox's and William of Wykcham’s 


at Tewkesbury. 
2 The Despencer chapel at Tewkesbury. 
3The Despencer chapel at Tewkesbury. 
Gloucester lady chapel chantnes and 
FitzHamon’s at Tewkesbury. 
® Sugar’s and Bubwith’s chapels at Wells. 


chapels; the latter is an exceptionally early 
instance of this. 

7 As in Fox’s chapel at Winchester. 

8 The inner doorway of Alcock’s chapel 
at Ely. 
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together.! In this case the hinges, lock, and handle may 
be of wrought ironwork, often elaborate.2 Then they 
are framed into panels, and decorated with tracery.? It 
is most usual to find solid panels, but sometimes the upper 
ones are open4 (plate x.). The latest doorways are the 
most elaborate of all, covered with tracery and carving. ® 

Gates of wrought ironwork were occasionally used, 
but few remain. That of West’s chapel at Ely is a fine 
example. Part of it can be seen in plate rx. 

Most elaborate of all are the grand bronze gates of 
Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. 


VAULTS. 


Until the end of the fourteenth century, it was not 
usual to vault the chapels. When vaults were built they do 
not differ in any way from other vaults of the same period. 
Later chapels are very often vaulted, especially those of 
which the Wilcote chapel at Northleigh (fig. 1) is the 
type (small but distinct chapels attached to a church). 

The fan-vault was the form most usually chosen ; 
frequently a return was made to the earlier barrel vaults ® 
and pointed groined vaults,’ constructed, however, with 
cut stone instead of rough materials, and richly decorated 
with elaborate sunk tracery. 

Fan-vaults were generally divided into two square 
bays (6 in fig. §). The vault of the Despencer chapel 
at Tewkesbury is similarly planned, but the bays are only 
approximately square. One bay of the vault 1s shown 
in fig. 6. Sometimes the chapel was square, and could 
be vaulted in one bay,® as at ain fig. §. The vaulting 
of the Beaufort and Waynflete chapels at Winchester is 
also interesting. ‘The former is divided into four small 
bays and one large bay (e in fig. §). ‘The latter is similar, 
but the narrow end bays are ceiled with the two halves of a 
fan-vault divided by a portion of barrel vault, similar to 
the vault in St. George’s chapel at Windsor on a small 


1The Beaufort chapel and that of 5 Fox’s chapel at Winchester, and the 
William of Wykeham at Winchester. internal door of Alcock’s chapel at Ely. 


“ay: , ® Speke and Oldham chapels at Exeter. 
2 Willi f Wykeh hapel peke a hap 
Winchester. ° ea 7Fox’s and Gardiner’s chapels at 


; ss, Winchester. 
* Waynflete’s chapel at Winchester. ® Chantry inthe church of St. Lawrence, 


‘Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester. Evesham, Worcestershire. 
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scale. However, it was by no means unusual for the fan- 
vault to be planned in oblong bays.1 The aisle chantry 





[F. E. Howard, del. 
FIG. 5- PLANS OF VAULTS OF CERTAIN CHANTRY CHAPELS, 


a—St. Lawrence, Evesham. 

b—All Saints, Evesham. 

c—Beauchamp chantry chapel, Tewkesbury. 
d—Chantry chapel in Gloucester lady chapel. 
e—Beaufort chantry chapel, Winchester. 
f{—Beauchamp chantry chapel, Tewkesbury. 
g—William of Wykeham’s chantry chapel, Winchester. 


chapels of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge have vaults 

with intersecting conoids, like the high-vault. A beautiful 

fan-vault, in two oblong bays, is that of the Salisbury 
1 Chantries of the lady chapel, Gloucester (plate xv. and fig. 5, d). 
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chapel at Christchurch, Hants, which could have been 
planned in square bays, had the designer wished it so. 
The Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury has a small uncon- 
structional fan-vault in eight oblong bays, shown in plan 
atc, fig. 5; 

A few chantry chapels have barrel vaults,1 decorated 
with tracery, and some have the soffit of the arch above 


them treated in a similar manner. ? 
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FIG. 6. ONE BAY OF THE VAULTING IN THE DESPENCER CHANTRY CHAPEL, 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY CHURCH. 


There are many excellent examples of groined vaults. 
Some of the best are those of the William of Wykeham, 
Fox and Gardiner chapels at Winchester. They were 
usually divided into three equal? or unequal* (fig. 5, g) 
bays, and more rarely into two.® The vault of West’s 
chapel at Ely (plate xvi.) is a beautiful example, with 
Renaissance ornament on its ribs and panels and considerable 
remains of colour. The Beauchamp chapel at Tewkesbury 
has one of the most peculiar systems of vaulting (fig. 5, f). 


1 Speke and Oldham chapels at Exeter. ‘William of Wykeham’s chapel at 
Norwich cathedral church, bishop Winchester. 
Goldwell’s chantry and others. 5 West’s chapel at Ely. 


3 Fox's chapel at Winchester. 
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NO. I, CHANTRY CHAPEL, CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD (see plate iv.). 
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It is divided into twelve oblong bays, and would require 
six internal piers to support it if it were truthfully 
constructed. The upper vault is carried by oak beams 
above, and the lower vault by a stone lintel. The vault 
seems in both cases to be suspended from the beams. 

The vault .of Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester is 
nearly flat, and commands respect for the ingenuity of its 
construction. It seems to be suspended from a framework 
of stone arches above the vault. The long pendants are 
probably voussoirs of these arches (plate x1.). 


WOODEN ROOFS AND CEILINGS. 


At first the roofs of chantry chapels received no dis- 
tinctive treatment, but several exist which are very 
elaborately treated as panelled ceilings. 

Good examples are those of the Duchess of Suffolk’s 
chantry chapel at Ewelme (plate xviti.), and of bishops 
Fleming, Russell and Longland at Lincoln. 

A carved boss covers the intersection of the moulded 
ribs; either a square flower or a shield, or even, as in 
plate xvi, angels with outstretched wings. Trails of 
foliage are sometimes carved in the hollow mouldings, 
and an edging of Tudor flower attached to the beams. 
These roofs are sometimes quite flat, but it is more usual 
for the beams to - cambered a little to give a slope to 


the roof. 


FLOORS. 


But few original floors remain. They seem to have 
been in some cases of stone slabs, but when encaustic 
tiles were manufactured in the district these were pre- 
ferred. There are some good tiles bearing shields with 
coats-of-arms in the chapel of abbot Parker at Gloucester. 
In the Tewkesbury chantries there are remains of encaustic 
tiles, but they are much worn and do not seem to be in 
their original places. They probably come from some 
other part of the church. 
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IV. Decoration. 


FOLIAGE. 


Carved foliage is generally found in the horizontal 
string courses and cornices. 

The Tudor flower was very popular and was used as 
a cresting. That of FitzHamon’s chantry (plate v1.) 
represents the most usual variety. That on Beauchamp’s 
(plate v.) is exceptional. It was also used to decorate a 
hollow moulding (plate xix, no. 1). The last is a simple 
but beautifully modelled example. The hollow mouldings 
are frequently filled with running trails of foliage, usually 
founded on the vine; but the seaweed is also met with 
in the doorway of Fox’s chapel at Winchester. These 
trails are often of exceptional merit, excellently carved 
and of beautiful design, but sometimes they are rather 
stiff, as in the Oxford example (plate xix, no. 1). In 
this case the foliage required rather a stiff, conventional 
treatment as the upper part of the chantry, which is of 
dark coloured oak (plate tv.), would have appeared too 
heavy for a delicately constructed and ornamented base. 
Parker’s chapel at Gloucester has a beautiful trail of this 
description carved round the cornice (plate vit.). 

Another method of ornamenting hollow mouldings 
was to carve separate square flowers, with figures of angels 
at intervals, to give variety, as in Sugar’s chapel at Wells 
{plate xx.). 

The carving on Sugar’s chapel is excellent, of great 
variety and well modelled; but sometimes these square 
flowers, or paterae, are stiff and monotonous, as in 
FitzHamon’s chapel at Tewkesbury (plate v1.). 

The rebus of the founder often occurs in combination 
with paterae: an instance of this occurs in the chapel 
of Fox at Winchester. 

The spandrels of the tracery in the screenwork, or 
over the arches of the doorways, are frequently decorated 
with foliage. In Waynflete’s chapel at Winchester the 
foliage is natural and not very deeply cut. Generally 
the treatment is more conventional (plate v.), and the 
carving is deeply undercut in some cases,! and heraldic 


1 Fox’s chapel at Winchester. 
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devices are combined with foliage or even take its 
place. 

Pinnacles attached to the main piers of the screen 
or between the niches were favourite ornaments, and 
often have small buttresses attached to them, with beauti- 
fully carved crockets to their little spires (plate x:x.), 
but occasjonally the crockets have but little carved detail 
and are very small (plate vi.). Frequently there is a 
canopy over the chantry entirely composed of elaborate 
pinnacles, as in Waynflete’s chapel at Winchester; and 
more rarely they are placed at intervals along the parapet, 
as in Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester. 

Nichework abounds, especially in the later chantries. 
The screens at Ely, in the chapels of bishops Alcock 
(plate vit.) and West (plate 1x.), consist entirely of 
niches. The canopies often have delicate pierced tracery 
and crocketed ogee arches, while the miniature vaulted 
roofs of the niches are beautifully carved in endless variety. 
It is said that the vaulting in each of the forty-five niches 
in Fox’s chapel at Winchester is of a different design from 
the rest. The back of the niche is usually plain, but in 
those of the Ely chapel it is traceried. 

Such success was achieved by the carvers in these 
niches, that, though all were intended to hold images, 
the sculpture seemed to be neglected. 

Sometimes the canopies of niches are applied quite 
illogically, as in the Beauchamp chapel (plate v.), and also 
in the Wakeman monument at Tewkesbury. 


HERALDIC DECORATION. 


Heraldic decoration appears in the first half of the 
fifteenth century and increases enormously towards its 
end. At first the shields decorate the tombs; then, 
borne by angels, they appear in the cornice of the screen} 
{plate x1x.), at its base? (plate v.), or in the vaulting? 
(plate xvi.). By the time of Henry VII. they had 
invaded every part of the chapel. The shields are not 
merely borne by angels or by supporters* (plate xx1.), 


1 Sugar’s chapel at Wells (plate x1x.). 3 Beaufort’s chapel at Winchester. 
*Beauchamp’s chapel at Tewkesbury. 4 Ewelme and Henry VII.’s chapel. 
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but the emblems leave their shields and decorate the 
panels of the screenwork! or even the vault.* The late 
shields are generally elaborately scalloped and cast sharp 
black shadows, which gives a certain hardness to the 
general effect. Later still, the shields are held by putt1.* 
These heraldic devices were very happily interpreted by 
Torrigiano, Benedetto da Rovezzano and Giovanni da 
Majano. 4 

But foreign sculptors sometimes committed errors when 
they undertook to design heraldic emblems, and so the 
work was often entrusted to English craftsmen, better 
versed in the science of heraldry. Thus it was that 
Torrigiano executed all the ornament of the tomb of 
Henry VII. except the heraldry, which is the work of 
English hands. This at least is the view of Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. 

The arms borne on the shields may be those of the 
founder,® of relatives of the founder,® of his abbey’ 
or his diocese,® or they may be religious symbols, such 
as the instruments of the Passion, the five wounds (plate 
xx.), or the Sacred Heart. ® 

A striking emblem, borne on the founder’s coat-of- 
arms is sometimes repeated time after time in the decoration 
of his chantry, as in the case of the pelican of Fox at 
Winchester, and the owl of Oldham at Exeter. Sometimes 
the names of the objects form a rebus, a long tun for 
Langton and a beacon and tun for Beckington. 

Heraldic emblems occur again in the stained glass. 
In Henry VII.’s chapel we find a crowned H.R, and in 
Parker’s chapel at Gloucester there are encaustic tiles 
bearing the arms of his abbey and those of the abbot. 

In Islip’s chantry at Westminster (plate 11.), the name 
of the abbot is repeated several times in the hollow 
mouldings of string course and cornice. 


1 Chapel of Prince Arthur at Worcester. 
2 Beaufort’s chapel at Winchester. 

3 Wolsey’s tomb. 

“As in the 


*The pomegranate of Catherine of 
Aragon on the chantry of Prince Arthur 
to whom she was betrothed. 
tombs of Henry VII, 7In the case of Parker’s chapel at 


Wolsey and Henry VIII. 
5 Parker’s stag on his tomb and on that 
of Edward II, which he erected. 


Gloucester. 
® As in Sugar’s chapel at Wells. 
®In Parker’s chapel at Gloucester. 
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FIGURE SCULPTURE. 


Figure sculpture in most chantry chapels is not so 
good as the rest of the carved work, but the description of 
effigies on tombs is beyond the scope of this paper. 

The tombs of chantry chapels bear recumbent effigies 
less frequently than the ordinary monuments; very often 
they bear only scutcheons! and a plain marble slab. 

The effigies may be of wood (plate xxi, no. 1), 
of stone, of alabaster, of bronze, or, very rarely, of wood 
covered with metal sheets. Frequently the place of 
the effigy is taken by a brass. 

In one single case the founder appears kneeling at the 
the top of his chapel, looking towards the high altar.‘ 

Efhigies of corpses (plate xxv.) are not unusual, 
especially in the chapels of the latter part of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. They are 
generally nude, lying in a shroud, and are in a state of 
decomposition® or mummification.6 They are all too 
realistic, and sometimes various creatures are represented 
feeding on the body. Strict anatomical accuracy is rare ; 
but that of Wakeman at Tewkesbury is unusually good 
from this point of view. Male and female’ corpses 
are found, but this type of effigy is happily rare in the 
monuments erected to women. 

The sides of the tombs are often ornamented with 
weepers, sometimes intended to represent members of 
the founder’s family; sometimes they are anonymous 
personages. If they represent real people they may be 
identified by their armorial bearings, but they are never 
portraits (plate x11.) A probable exception is the tomb 
of Edward III. at Westminster, but this is not a 
chantry tomb. Instead of weepers we often find angels, 
bearing shields, as in the beautiful example at Ewelme 
shown on plate xx1. This was a device especially dear 
to the workers in alabaster. 

Images of the Virgin and of the saints sometimes 
replace the weepers. At Warkworth, Northants, for 


2 Prince Arthur’s chapel at Worcester. 5 Wakeman effigy at Tewkesbury. 

2 Henry V.’s chapel at Westminster. *Sir John Golafre’s effigy at Fyfield, 
3 FitzHamon’s chapel at Tewkesbury. Berks (plate xxv.). 

*In the Despencer chapel at ‘Effigy of the Duchess of Suffolk, 


Tewkesbury (plate x1x, no. 1). Ewelme, Oxon. 
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instance, at the foot of the tomb is a seated figure uf the 
Virgin with the Child on her knees; at the head is a 
kneeling figure of the founder. 

Images in niches added much to the beauty of the 
chantries. Figures of Christ, the Virgin, saints, prophets, 
virtues peopled these chapels. Above all their number 
increased in the last chantries!; for instance, at Ely the 
screens are an agglomeration of niches, now empty. In 
West’s chantry chapel at Ely there are niches up to the 
top of the screen, touching the vault, bearing traces of 
figures in bas-relief: Christ in majesty appears several 
times, and there is a Doom on the west wall. The reredos, 
however, is the usual position for figure sculpture. 

The same saint often occurs both inside and outside 
the chapel. Of all this beautiful sculpture little remains. 
The chapels of Henry V. and Henry VII. at Westminster, 
and of Prince Arthur at Worcester (plates 111, x, and 
x1.), give the best idea of chantry chapels before the 
Reformation. Though the sculpture was not usually of 
a very high order, and cannot be compared for one moment 
with the thirteenth century sculpture of England or 
France, it is always of great interest, and sometimes quite 
delightful. 


There are a few groups in bas-relief. 2 


PAINTED DECORATION. 


Very often the shields were the only part of the chantry 
treated with colour. Sometimes the whole or a portion 
of the reredos was paintce, * or an angel in the vaulting, 
or the entire vault.® 

The exterior panels sometimes bore painted figures of 
saints instead of images. 

Chantry chapels completely painted are extremely rare, 
but one example exists in Tewkesbury. In several cases 
the mediaeval colour was whitewashed over in Puritan 
times. In the nineteenth century restorations both colour 
and whitewash were scraped off. The colours chiefly 


1Fox's{chapel at Winchester. The ?The Christ and two angels in Prince 
Salisbury chapel at Christchurch, Hants. Arthur’s chapel at Worcester (plate x1.). 

2 As in the two coronations of Henry V. “Waynflete and Beaufort chapels at 
at Westminster. Winchester (plate xv1.). 


5 West’s chapel, Ely (plate xvir.). 
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used were red, blue, green, and gold. The panels of 
the vault are often blue. 

The effigies are frequently coloured, whether they are 
of wood, stone or alabaster. It would seem that the 
carver in alabaster of the fifteenth century did not consider 
the beauty of the material so much as the facility with 
which it could be painted or gilded. Enamel has also 
been used on the shields of the Warwick tomb and on 
the brass bands with inscriptions round the tombs of 


Edington and William of Wykeham at Winchester. 


STAINED GLASS. 


The external windows of the chantry chapels were 
filled in nearly every case with stained glass, and in a few 
late chapels! the openings of their screenwork were also 
glazed. This was quite logical, for, as it has already 
been said, the later chantry chapels tended to become 
distinct buildings, though attached to a church; but 
from the artistic point of view the result was not 
satisfactory, one of the greatest beauties of the screenwork 
being the effect of the stonework standing out, clear-cut, 
against the dark shadows of the interior. When the 
screenwork was glazed, instead of deep shadow was seen 
the dull colour of stained glass where there is little 
transmitted light. 

The stained glass of chantry chapels has few peculiarities, 
but there was a tendency to employ “ grisaille ” (plates 
xxvit. and xxvi.) rather than colour. The monogram 
of the founder often occurs in the decoration?, and 
heraldry was often introduced. 


V. Conc.Lusion. 


Though much has been written about chantries from 
the archaeological point of view, the artistic value of the 
chantry chapels has been hitherto neglected. Conse- 
quently, we have devoted most of this paper to the 
consideration of their planning, architecture and decoration, 


1 Robert Hacomblen’s and Dr. Brassie’s 2In the glass of Henry VII.’s chapel at. 
chapel at King’s College, Cambridge, and Westminster. 
Alcock’s at Ely. 
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aying little attention to their origin and development. 

he chantry originated in the custom of giving or bequeath- 
ing money for the frequent celebration of mass in the parish 
churches. Then it became usual to solicit the prayers 
of the faithful for the repose of the founder’s soul, and to 
celebrate the mass of requiem in a specially erected chapel, 
where the tomb of the founder was placed. Even down 
to the date of their suppression, chantries of these classes 
were by far the most numerous, and their influence seems 
to have been for the good of everyone. The foundation 
of a chantry insured that the parishioners should have 
the opportunity of attending mass as often as they desired. 
In very many cases the founder ordered that the chantry 
priest should assist the parish priest in his duties and also 
distribute alms to the poor. Frequently he was also 
expected to act as village schoolmaster. 

The effect of the chantry chapel upon mediaeval 
church planning was greater than most archaeologists 
realise. Aisled and cruciform churches would have been 
rare but for the necessity of providing for two or more 
chantry chapels in all except the smallest churches. ! 

In its fullest development the chantry chapel became 
a private chapel designed without reference to the parent 
church, with its own walls, doors, windows and vault, 
even with its own sacristy,? and provided with all the 
requisite plate and vestments. Chapels of this kind are 
unknown outside England.* ‘Though the chantry lost its 
true religious feeling the chantry chapel became more 
elaborate and beautiful. Those of Richard Beauchamp 
at Warwick, Prince Arthur at Worcester, bishop Fox at 
Winchester, and above all, that of Henry VII. at West- 
minster, are among the greatest glories of Gothic 
architecture. It is hard to see signs of decadence in the 
excellent mason-craft and delightful carving of these 
beautiful works of art. 


1Thus, when church building was domes. The architects of the Gothic 


recommenced a hundred years after the 
Reformation, it was not unusual for the 
church to be planned with two naves, a 
chancel and morning chapel, like St. John’s 
at Leeds. Later still, when Protestantism 
was at its height, a single communion table 
was sufficient, and the churches were 
generally roofed in one span or with 


revival had forgotten the purpose of the 
aisles and transepts and regarded them 
simply as methods of increasing the seating 
space. 

2 The chantry chapels of Bishop Fox and 
Gardiner in Winchester cathedral church. 

3 But see a letter by M. Albert Mayeux 
in the Bulletin Monumental, \xii, 517. [ep.}. 
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THE ROMANO-BRITISH ESTABLISHMENT AT STROUD, 
NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTS.! 


By A. MORAY WILLIAMS, B.A. 


I have the honour of presenting to the Institute my 
report on the completed excavation of the large Romano- 
British building at Stroud, near Petersfield, in Hampshire, 
a preliminary notice of which appeared in the Archaeological 
Journal last year.? 

From the evidence of many legible coins, ranging from 
Victorinus to the younger Constantine, ? we may reasonably 
infer that this house is typical of the real “ villa” period 
of Roman Britain, belonging, that is, to that period of a 
hundred and fifty years of immunity from barbarian raid 
which followed the death, in a.p. 211, of Septimius at 
York, a period in which the romanization of the native 
Briton reached its culminating point There is little or no 
supplementary evidence in the general character of the 
smaller finds; for this excavation has yielded no fibulae 
or embossed Samian pottery, and the one or two pits 
discovered were quite shallow and contributed nothing 
of especial interest or value. 

This house was further situated in a region where those 
romanizing influences had been allowed, from the earliest 
days of annexation, an almost uninterrupted course, the 
region of the Belgae, Regni and Atrebates, whose early 
acquiescence in the invader’s rule was from both points 
of view an obvious necessity. From Silchester (Calleva 
Atrebatum) important highways radiated west and south 
to Gloucester (Glevum), Bath (Aquae Sulis), Sarum (Sor- 
biodunum) and Exeter (Isca), Winchester (Venta Belgarum) 
and Bitterne (Clausentum), the branching roots, as it were, 
of those greater roads which east and west of them pushed 


1Read before the Institute, February 4 Ixv, 57—~60. 
3rd, 1909 3 A.D. 260-340. 
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their way to that hub of the Romano-British universe, 
the Wall. | 

With the heterogeneous military life that gathered 
at the Wall this establishment has no concern; for that 
was the Britain of the provincialized Roman. This 
Petersfield house belongs rather to a condition which the 
Wall produced : it belongs to the Britain of the romanized 

rovincial. Here, in the south, the native learnt the 
betiehit of security of life, and here accordingly we must 
expect to find development proportional to such security. 
A glance at Professor Haverfield’s map in the Victorta 
County History of Hampshire,’ enables us to realize in 
some part the extent of that development. In all this 
district we find traces of a vigorous rural life, fertilized 
by Roman influence. We find the potter, the fuller and 
the farmer, together with the more noble native owner 
of a pretentious Roman name, filling this region with 
workshop, farm, and private residence. And perhaps the 
chief feature in these parts was agriculture. Such at least 
is the evidence of the spade. A large proportion of these 
excavated Hampshire district homes show buildings which 
beyond all doubt have served the purpose of a farm. And 
more than that, they show a certain uniformity of plan. 
The more we examine these rural habitations in their 
plan, the less the terms “ courtyard” and “ corridor ” 
appear to satisfy, and the suggestion comes with increasing 
force that here, perhaps, we may trace a prototype of both. 
Any conclusions as to this are doubtless highly premature, 
but it is because I feel that this house at Petersfield throws 
further light upon that question that I have thought it 
necessary to preface its description with these introductory 
remarks. 

Let us pass on to see how far its architectural detail 
bears them out. 

The plan (plate 1.) shows three groups of building 
and an enclosing wall pierced in its centre by the main 
entrance gateway to the yard that is thus contained. Each 
of these groups reveals a feature of especial interest and 
importance, and we will consider each in turn. 


1}, 266. 
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There is a twofold reason for selecting first the northern 
block of buildings opposite the gate. In the first place 
it contains the dwelling-house, and secondly, it is here 
that I shall seek to justify my introductory remarks. Its 
western portion was completely excavated in 1907, forming, 
as subsequent investigation proved, a complete group, 
in fact, a small house of the “ corridor ” type, with nine 
rooms on the ground floor and possibly some more above. 
To this we will return. 

The eastern portion, next attacked, revealed an 
unfloored oblong space of 84 by 50 feet, with two parallel 
rows of circular sandstone bases running the whole length 
of its interior, and with an entrance in its eastern wall. 
This in itself was not remarkable. It furnished but another 
instance of such rude columned areas occurring in these 
rural homesteads of Roman Britain, and more particularly 
of this Hampshire region. They served no doubt as barns, 
and we may take it that they point, in the majority of 
instances, to a farm. Such have occurred at Clanville,} 
Thruxton? (no plan extant), Castlefield,? West Dean,‘ 
Holbury,4 Brading,4 and Carisbrooke > in Hampshire alone 
(see figs. 1-4); while from examples elsewhere we may 
select Mansfield Woodhouse, in Nottinghamshire. ® 

Professor Haverfield says’? that we may suppose a 
structure of the Castlefield type (fig. 1) to be the germ 
out of which developed the icone, Songer found at 
Brading, Clanville and Carisbrooke (figs. 2, 3 and 4). 
From the only records of those excavations at I have 
been able to examine, I have found no statement that the 
column-bases definitely underlay the later dwelling-house 
for the whole length of the building. Whether this was 
ascertained or not I do not know. From the plans it 
would appear that the point was noted but not emphasized. 
It is at any rate a not unreasonable inference, and one, 
moreover, which is well supported if we turn once more 
to our Petersfield plan. 


1 Archaeologia, \vi, 2-6. § Tbsd, i, 311-313. 


2 Proceedings Arch. Inst, Salisbury, 5 Ibid, i, 316. 
241-242. © Archaeologia, viii, 364. 


3 Viet. Co. Hist, Hants, i, 302. 7 Vict. Co. Hist, Hants, i, 296. 





FIG. 1. CASTLEFIELD, HANTS. 





FIG. 3. CLANVILLE, HANTS. 





FIG. 4. CARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT 
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FIG. 5. HOLBURY, HANTS. 


FIG 6. REDENHAM. HANTS. 





FIG. 7. PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 





FIG. 8. MANSFIELD WOODHOUSE, NOTTS. 
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Here we found evidence which showed beyond all 
doubt the evolution of our little “corridor” house 
from an earlier building of the Castlefield type. Quite 
at the close of the excavation, acting upon a suggestion, 
we dug deep trenches along the inner longitudinal walls 
of the later house, and our investigation was at once 
rewarded by the discovery that the column bases continued 
not only through the western portion also of this northern 
block (see plan, plate 11.), but along the very alignment 
of the later walls. In other words, the aisle of the earlier 
house became the corridor of the later one. This, it will 
be noticed by a reference to their plans, is what took place 
at Carisbrooke, at Brading, and, partially at any rate, at 
Clanville. Other such sites examined from this point of 
view would perhaps reveal a similar feature. It may be 
that this transition was a natural one, and that in fact the 
corridor, as such, was already a feature of the pre-Roman 
house. Mr. S. O. Addy says that the “ basilical ” form 
of house is widespread, and that it was a common type 
of dwelling-house in Asia Minor as far back as the second 
century. Also, the late Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S, 
remarks that “the British system of agriculture was of a 
primitive kind; but in some parts of the country at least 
barns existed for storing and threshing corn, for Pytheas, 
a Greek trader who visited the coasts of Britain in the 
| fourth century B.c., says that the corn was collected in 
sheaves and threshed tn large buildings.” ° 

The somewhat vexed question, however, of Celtic 
prototypes is an arena which is hardly yet prepared. Cer- 
tainly I can do no more than contribute to its threshold 
the evidence of this latest plan. 

At the same time, having gone thus far, I feel bound 
to call attention to a further point, namely, that the two 
rooms,.#“and ¥2 upon the “ wings” belonged to the earlier 
building ; and this is an arrangement which appears 
to be~conventional, We find them both “ internal,” as 
at Holbary;*: f{fig.5), and “external,” as at Redenham 4 
and at Mansfield Woodhouse® (figs. 6 and 8). The 


18. O. Addy, Evolutson of the Englssbh 3 Vict. Co. Hist, Hants, 1, 312. 
House, Sonnenschein, 89. 4 bid, i, 294. 

® Hsstory of Hampshire (Popular County § Arcbaeologsa, viii, 364. Excavated in 
Histories), 41. 1786 by Mr. Hayman Rooke. 
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Redenham example furnishes a striking parallel to our 
own (fig. 7), its dimensions being, with the exception of 
the depth of the wing-rooms, practically identical. Its 
plan, moreover, shows suggestions at any rate of two 
longitudinal corridors. It is further significant that 
“similar wing-rooms appear in some of the rude farm- 
houses of Roman Germany and northern Gaul; they 
mostly contain cellars.” ! This might conceivably account 
for the thickness of the eastern wall of our room 2, half 
of which would serve as a ledge upon which casks and 
other objects rested. 

The example of Mansfield Woodhouse is important 
as illustrating in a single house the combined features 
of the Redenham and Petersfield blocks. That is to say 
it consists of two detached buildings at right angles to 
one another, the northern of which (fig. 8) is like the 
Redenham block, while the other resembles our Petersfield 
building in having both external wing-rooms and also a 
suggestion of pillar bases. 

I am also inclined to see the remains of another such 
“winged ” building in the plan of a villa at Frilford in 
Berkshire. ? 

It remains but to add a few details before leaving this 
earlier building to consider the later dwelling-house which 
superseded part of it. The doorway, in its eastern wall 
7 feet in width, might represent a later entrance to the 
altered barn, the original one perhaps being in the south 
wall, as at Redenham; for all these outer walls showed 
signs of reconstruction. Embedded in the north wall, 
for instance, was an architectural fragment with a distinct 
moulding traceable. It was not large enough, however, 
to merit further description. Certainly its presence was 
ill-supported by the general character of the surrounding 
masonry. It may have belonged to an altar. 

The column-bases (plate 111.) were fairly regularly spaced, 
the intervals averaging from eleven to twelve feet. They . 
were roughly circular and were mortised in their centre 
to a depth of quite two feet. An examination of two 
of these sockets showed charred matter and burnt mortar. 
The pillars, therefore, were of wood, and there were signs 


1 Professor Haverfield, Vict. Co. Hist, 2 Archaeological Fournal, liv, 342. 
Hants, i, 295, note. 
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in the surrounding soil as well that they had been 
destroyed by fire. The average diameter of the sandstone 
bases was four feet; of the mortise-holes, fifteen inches. 
_ We may imagine the roof of this earlier building to have 
been timbered and thatched. 


' B. THE LATER DWELLING-HOUSE. 


We may now consider the later dwelling-house, which 
superseded its western half. This was described in my 
preliminary report last year, and it is only necessary now 
to add the dimensions of the rooms*® and a few remarks 
to supplement or modify the conclusions which that 
report contained. 

The ground-plan showed seven chambers and two 
corridors, the smaller of which a later cross-wall had 
divided, thus forming two additional rooms (§ and 6). 
The arrangement of these rooms and corridor was deter- 
mined by the main lines of the earlier plan. Thus the 
‘nave ” rooms were large, the “ aisle”? rooms small. In 
room 4, the tiled area might well represent a traditional 
hearth spot. It would be centrally situated in the nave 
of the earlier house. Rooms 10 and 12 were heated from 
a common stoke-hole, but their bricked praefurnium 
passages had been at a later period blocked up (see plan, 
plate 11.), and their hypocausts put out of use. In 
room 10, the box-tiles had been used in a somewhat curious 
manner to reface its walls, being arranged in a horizontal 
row along the ground level of the suspensura. From 
these, at equal intervals along the north and west walls, 
were found, in a vertical position and rather broken, seven 
semi-cylindrical tmbrices. ‘These must have been the direct 
channels of communication between the hypocaust and 
the wall-flues. And it is curious that a similar connection 
of wall-flues with a horizontal box-tile base occurred in 
the Roman baths at Champvert, near Niévre, from the 
account of which, in the Bulletin Archéologique, I quote 
the following : 


! Archaeological Fournal, Ixv, 57-60. 21 x 7 ft.; No. 7,10 x 14} ft.; No. 8, 
* The internal dimensions of the rooms 224 X 15 ft.; No.g, 17 X 10 ft.; No. 10, 
were as follows: No. 3, ro X 18 ft.; No. 142 x10 ft.; No. 12, 21 x 18 ft. 


4, 21 x 18 ft.; No. 5, 10 x 74 ft.; No. 6, 
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PILLAR BASE OF EARLIER BUILDING UNDER LATER WALL. 
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CHANNELLED HYPOCAUST AND PRAEFURNIUM (ROOMS I5 AND ISA). 





NO, 2, SEMI-CIRCULAR BATH AND HYPOCAUST (ROOM 18). 
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“ Le mur intérieur était enduit 4 sa base d’un mortier rougeatre qui 
recouvrait, dans une partie seulement du pourtoir de la pitce, plusieurs 
rangées de tuyaux de chaleurs placés hortzontalement et bout-a-bout. Ne 
communiquant pas directement avec la voute du foyer voisin, et retrouvés 
pour la plipart remplis de mortier, ces tuyaux ne pouvaient dans leur état 
actuel conduire le calorique dans Vintérieur des murs; leur usage reste 
donc mystérieux si l’on ne voit pas dans ce mortier irreguliérement employé 
le fait d’un travail postérieur. D’autres tuyaux semblables de formes et 
de dimensions, étaient fixés verticalement au méme mur intérieur; 
superposés dans divers endroits, et notamment dans la partie nord, ils 
devaient activer le tirage ou servir au dégagement de la fumée.””? 


And I have traced yet another example of this in a villa 
at Witcombe, in Gloucestershire, where the account? tells 
us that “‘on three sides (of room 5) were funnels laid 
horizontally, at the height of about two feet from the 
floor, communicating with others placed upright, for 
conveying heat from the hypocaust.” 

We may conclude our consideration of this northern 
block by noting the alterations by which I would suggest 
that room 12 was adapted to the requirements of the 
later dwelling-house. Originally a wing-room of the 
earlier farm-building, and serving perhaps the purpose 
of a storage room, its sunken floor was utilized for the 
hypocaust of the somewhat extended chamber which 
superseded it.2 Its western wall destroyed and rebuilt 
to half its former thickness, the new wall was then supported 
by two massive buttresses (see plan, plate 11.). This room 
was, therefore, probably not a vestibule, as I suggested in 
my first report. It is not improbable that the buttress- 
supports and the thickness of the walls point to an upper 
story here, and indeed, as in the original barn, so in the 
later house, we should expect an upper floor. At first, 
no doubt, this was in the nature of an extended loft ; later, 
its floor would become more substantial, and a stairway 
would replace the more primitive ladder. Such a stairway 
would be amply accommodated in the fore-shortened 
corridor 6. 

In the northern block, then, of this establishment 
we may trace yet another evolution of a partitioned 
dwelling-house from a pillared barn, and I have quoted 


' Bulletin Archéologique du Comité des 3 We may note a hypocaust in a “ wing ’” 
Travaux Historsques et Sctentifiques, 1902, room in the northern block of the two 
ii, 480. See plan there of room G. buildings at Mansfield Woodhouse. 

 Archaeologia, xix, 182. 
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Brading, Carisbrooke and Clanville as analogous examples. 
At the same time, it must be pointed out that in each 
of the above three instances the barn, or pillared part, 
works out in the later building into the semblance of an 
internal peristyle, whereas in our example here the altera- 
tion is simple, rigidly severe and practical. I think the 
explanation is easy and intelligible. ‘The Petersfield house, 
or at any rate this northern block of it, retained through 
its history the unpretentious character which was in 
accordance with its use. The mosaic everywhere was 
coarse and badly laid, not least so in the roughly patterned 
piece which lined the corridor. On the other hand, 
Brading was a pretentious mansion, while the little houses 
at Clanville and at Carisbrooke, whatever the occupation 
of their owners, showed, by inscription and elaborate 
mosaic, undoubted signs of elegance. 


C. THE WESTERN BLOCK. 


If then this Petersfield residence was a simple farm, 
how are we to explain the large and elaborate group of 
bath-houses in its western wing ? This is a question which 
the limits of our present excavation cannot answer. We 
can only say of the group as a whole, before proceeding 
to describe it in detail, that it is formed exclusively of 
bath-chambers and their necessary adjuncts, and that it 
is rather large to constitute the baths of the unpretentious 
little dwelling-house (as represented by rooms 3 to 12) 
which we have just described. It may be that another 
residential building lies hid in the unexplored vicinity. 
We can only say that any such building cannot be traced 
within the limits of the ground at our disposal, and that 
if it exists it must lie in an adjoining field. This is a 
point which I hope to investigate this year. It may be 
that we may be able to disprove the existence of further 
buildings, in which case we must infer that these large 
bath-houses stood alone, as in the Romano-British houses 
found at Borough Hill,! near Daventry, Chipping Warden? 


1 Vict. Co. Hist, Northants, i, 195. 2 Ibid, 200. 
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in Northamptonshire, Boughton Monchelsea! in Kent, 
Weyhill? in Hampshire, Frilford® in Berkshire, and in a 
villa at Chastres* in Belgium. Commenting on these 
detached bath-houses, Professor Haverfield remarks that 
‘“‘they may have been connected with the dwelling-house 
by a wooden corridor, but no trace of such connection 
has ever been discovered. Possibly the isolation was 
considered to be safer for summer use, when the ordinary 
warming apparatus of the house would not be employed, 
while the bath would still be required. In summer, too, 
the awkwardness of passing from a hot bath to the open 
air would be inconsiderable.” 

For the present, however, we must leave the point 
obscure, and proceed to examine, in turn, the various 
chambers of which the group is formed. If their arrange- 
ment is to be in any way coherent and intelligible, I think 
we must assume that, in a group so large as this, the scheme 
was on the whole conventional, and that we may expect 
to trace, with some degree of certainty at any rate, the 
purpose of each room. We may take it that an establish- 
ment of average pretensions such as this contained an 
apodyterium, a frigidarium, and one or two warmer rooms 
of varying temperature, not necessarily fitted with water- 
baths which we may call generally tepidaria and caldaria. 
To these would be added the necessary furnace-chambers 
anda lavatory. An examination of our plan (plate v.) will 
show that any such interpretation of this group as a single 
unit can hardly be intelligible. In fact it appears that we 
have two separate systems, which either supplement one 
another or show a difference of period or of use. The 
dividing line would seem to be the wall which separates 
room 20 from rooms 14 and 19. It is true that there 
is little evidence in the masonry to denote a difference of 
period; and on the other hand in an isolated rural 
residence we cannot rashly conclude a difference of use. 
We can only logically conclude, and on the analogy of 
other plans, that we are dealing with two groups, to 
which the two rooms 13 and 14 appear to be common. 
Let us at any rate see, on the detailed evidence of the 
rooms themselves, how this works out. 


1 Archaeologta, xxiv, 414. 3 Archaeological Fournal, liv, 341, plan. 
* Vict. Co. Hist, Hants, i, 298. 4 Soc. Archéologique de Namur, xxiv, 27. 
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The massive base of masonry east of room 1§ must 
have held some structure ; a shed, perhaps, or an attendant’s 
room. The entrance to the whole establishment was 
probably through the little vestibule, 13 (5 x 7 feet), 
which was separated by a narrow wall from 13a, where we 
may suppose were situated, as they have not been found 
elsewhere, the latrines. This vestibule gave access to 
room 14 (11 x 10% feet), which seems to have been a 
central hall leading to the two groups of baths on either 
side of it. Its floor was of clay, probably at one time 
paved, but there projected from its western end an oblong 
area of opus signinum over stone, into which was let a 
small bricked cistern, a foot square at its mouth and 34 feet 
in depth, at the bottom of which a drain led up to the 
floor of room 19. To this we will return. No. 15 
(I1} x 12 feet) contained a channelled hypocaust, heated 
through an arched praefurnium passage from a furnace 
(15a on plate v.) The main flue was paved with large 
tiles, but there was no under-flue, as in the case of a similar 
passage in the southern group. The masonry supports 
of the hypocaust were formed of sandstone with a course 
of brick; the springs of the arched passage of large flanged 
roofing-tiles. ‘The walls of this chamber were exceedingly 
well built of massive and well-cut sandstone blocks. This 
room would be a heated apodyterium or tepidarium. In 
its south-west corner a doorway opened on to a short 
flight of quadrant-shaped steps, which have a parallel in 
a bath at Silchester. These steps led down to the floor 
of room 16 (5% x § feet), which was originally tiled over 
a thick bed of opus signinum, with which material the 
walls as well were coated. It was divided by a sleeper 
wall from 16a (6% feet square), a chamber heated from 
a stoke-hole, 17. The two rooms may, therefore, be 
taken together as the sudatoria of this division, the actual 
sweating-chamber being in 16a, whose hypocaust piles 
have entirely disappeared, while 16, which seems to have 
been waterproof, may have held a warm water bath, as 
a cooling process before the frigidarium in 19. The 
stoke-hole, 17, contained a ledge, which served doubtless 
as a seat for the attendant, who would find the stoking 
of these furnaces no sinecure. The wide masonry walls 
of the pracfurnium passage must have held a large tank, 
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which supplied with water both the warm bath in 16 
and also the little semi-circular caldarium in the annexe, 
18, unless the buttress-like projections of the latter chamber 
point to its having had a small tank ofits own. The bath 
itself (plate rv, no. 2) was shallow, and was jacketted with 
box-tiles, fragments of which turned up in the hypocaust 
below. For this type of small semi-circular hot-bath we 
may compare Carisbrooke and Brading, while a very 
perfect example, with the jacketting and hypocaust piles 
both 1” situ, is to be seen (though when [I last saw it in 
April, 1908, it was getting overgrown and obscured) in 
a group of baths at the west angle of the Palatine at Rome. 

From 16 a doorway led into 19 (64 x 9g feet), whose 
walls were built entirely of brick, or rather of flanged 
roofing-tiles, divided by mortar. It was a sunken and 
tank-like chamber, and built undoubtedly for holding or 
for receiving water. Its floor was first prepared with a 
very thick layer of opus signinum and then neatly tiled. 
Its walls were similarly coated. In fact no less than four 
distinct coats, each threequarters of an inch thick, had 
been at different times applied, and each was painted 
with the usual Pompeian red. This fact presented a 
serious difficulty. Here was a chamber, undoubtedly made 
waterproof for the purpose of a bath, and yet with gay 
distempered walls down to the floor itself. If further 
proof were wanting as to its use, a neat bricked drain, 
let into the floor, ran obliquely across (plate vi, no. 1). 
_ This chamber must have served the purpose of a frigidarium, 
to complete the arrangement of this division, which is other- 
wise coherent and intelligible. 

May I suggest the following as one solution of an obscure 
point? Fig. 9 gives a section across rooms 19 and 14 
(from A to B on plan), showing the disposition of the 
drains and their relation to the little cistern in room 14. 
In 19 there is both an upper and a lower drain, the former 
running from west to east, and with a continuation pipe 
to the bottom of the cistern; the latter running from 
their point of juncture, x, in an opposite direction. At 
x, therefore, there must have been some control of these 
three mouths. The lower drain was obviously a waste ; 
the upper, with its continuation, fed the cistern, or, at need, 
the waste. For what purpose? Room 19, with its painted 
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walls, was not a reservoir. ‘The shallow cistern could 
afford in itself no practical supply. But if the cistern 
was only a pump-well, which worked a fountain over it, 
or between it and the bath, the water would play upon 
the bather as he stood in the little bath-like room, the 
whole arrangement being a shower-bath substitution for 
the usual frigidartum. We may imagine that, under such 
treatment, the painted walls would need an occasional 
‘“‘ re-papering,” and of this we have evidence in the four 
different painted layers which I mentioned above. A 
servant would work the pump and fountain whenever a 
bather happened to be ready for his splash. As the bather 
would be fresh from his two warm baths, I can see no 
serious objection to the economical arrangement which 
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FIG. 9. SECTION FRoM A TO B ON PLAN OF BATHHOUSES, SHEWING 
DISPOSITION OF DRAINS IN ROOMS IQ & I4. 


the section shows. Presumably the lower waste-pipe was 
frequently in use, and a fresh supply forthcoming from 
another source. In the villa discovered in 1818 at Wit- 
combe in Gloucestershire, the first chamber in a group 
of baths has a little cistern of practically identical 
dimensions to our own!; no drains, however, appear to 
have been traced, and the excavators call it the “ piscina 
of a sacrartum.”’ 

We may now consider the five chambers which make 
up the southern division of our baths. No. 20 (19 x 8% 
feet) had an apsidal end and was fitted with a pillared 
hypocaust, whose pilae, forty-two in number, were well 
preserved (plate vi, no. 2). This chamber would be the 


1 Archaeologta, xix, 182, plan. 
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tepidarium or apodyterium, corresponding to room IS. 
Its apse in all probability held a bath, which rested on 
a ledge (see plan, plate v.) nine inches wide. The rest 
of the room had a geometrically patterned mosaic floor, 
whose fragments were found in the hypocaust below. 
Along the eastern wall some of the pzlae were replaced 
by box-tiles of a voussoir shape, from whose presence, 
as well as from the great foundation of masonry around 
the apse, we may conclude the room was vaulted. Such 
vaulting of box voussoir tiles is noted as uncommon by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope in describing House No. 1, 
Insula xxxiv, at Silchester. He quotes further examples 
from the baths at Chedworth, Wroxeter and Bath. They 
appear to have been used to form an arch over the entrance 
to the recess containing the hot bath.’ Room 21 
(12 x 28% feet) also had a pillared hypocaust, and was 
divided by a narrow partition into a sudatorium and 
caldarium, the latter giving access to a little semi-circular 
cold bath, 23, which had a tiled floor on opus signinum 
and clay, and was probably vaulted; 22 was a reservoir 
with a floor of very hard opus signinum a foot thick; and 
24 was the praefurnium (showing signs of alterations), 
which heated 20 and 21. 

But the point of outstanding interest in these baths 
is an under-flue which runs below the hypocausts the whole 
length of chambers 20 and 21 (plate vir, no. 1). A break 
three-quarters way through 21 showed the beginnings of 
another flue, which ran downhill beneath and obliquely across 
the opus signinum floor of 22. The break is too wide to 
show the connection, if any, between the two. There 
may have been an inspection-chamber here, but whether 
the smaller passage was a tributary flue or an independent 
drain I cannot say. For the main passage, I can only 
say that such under-flues are extremely rare and, as yet, 
hardly understood. I may remind you of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope’s suggestion in his account of a similar 
flue in the public baths at Silchester.* ‘“ The floor,” he 
says, “‘ which overlays the flues was covered continuously, 
while the baths were in use, with a glowing mass of 


1 Archaeologia, lx, 459, and fig. 5 in the 2 Silchester Report, 1903 and 1904, 18 
same account, drawings by the late Mr. and 19. 
George E. Fox. 
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charcoal and ashes, the heat of which must soon have 
been diffused through the concrete to the flues below. 
The air within them would consequently become warmed, 
and if we may assume that the flues turned upward on 
reaching the alcove walls, the air would tend to move 
slowly along . . . . becoming gradually warmer. If the 
flues were carried a little way up the walls and then left 
open, they would serve to discharge into the caldarium 
a continuous current of warm air. And this would not 
be a mephitic compound, like that carried up the wall- 
flues from the glowing fuel in the hypocaust, but pure 
air drawn from outside the building along a heated channel 
without traversing the hypocaust itself.”” ‘There is another 
example of such an underflue at Silchester,+ and also in 
the baths of Cilurnum.? 


D. THE BUILDINGS OF THE EASTERN WING. 


The description of the remaining buildings of this 
house will not take us long. From the baths the courtyard 
wall led south for thirty feet, then turned east, and rather 
acutely to avoid what is now a little stream, but which, 
at that time, may have been the main river of this Peters- 
field valley. T'wo wall-drains may indicate the position 
of wooden stalls or sheds. This wall continued for 185 feet, 
being only broken by the main entrance gateway to the 
yard. This latter was 13 feet in width, and there was 
no middle pier to prove a double gate. A section of the 
toadway was dug out to north and south of it, showing 
a surface of rough brick rubble. This roadway connected 
the house doubtless with some deverticulum, which may 
have existed across the downs a mile away, between 
Chichester (Regnum) and Winchester (Venta Belgarum). 
It points, at any rate, to an alleged Roman track which 
pisses beneath a British defensive earthwork on those 
downs. The little stream along this wall once ran 
parallel, but at some period has been diverted; and its 
earlier track (how early I do not know) 1s still marked by 
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1 Archaeologia, \vi, 109. 2 Archaeologia Aeliana, N.S, xii, 126. 
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NO. 2. ROOM 20, SHEWING PILAE AND APSIDAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
VAULTED SUPERSTRUCTURE, 
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the modern hedge and a luxuriant growth of water-weed 
which, curiously enough, breaks with the wall for fifteen 
feet immediately opposite the gate. I trenched here, 
therefore, for a bridge, but the stiff hedge prevented an 
exhaustive search. There was no trace of masonry; but 
in point of fact, if such a bridge existed, it was probably 
of wood, and this must long ago have perished. I mention 


such botanical evidence merely as a coincidence, and with 
all reserve. 





FIG. 10. ROMANO-BRITISH VASE OF NEW FORFST OR SLODEN WARE (4). 


Turning north again, the wall brings us to the buildings 
of the eastern wing. At forty feet it joins up with what 
is seemingly an earlier wall, whose thickness and general 
character, coupled with that of the large building imme- 
diately north of it, incline me to date this portion of the 
eastern wing as of the same period as the original columned 
barn. This building measured externally 71 by 244 feet, 
and was divided into a long rectangular space and a chamber 
with thick double wall foundations. The former may 

D 
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have consisted of cattle-stalls and a waggon-shed, three 
small buttress-like bases in the northern half suggesting 
partitions. The -latter was probably a room for storage, 
the inner walls representing, as in the wing-rooms of the 
northern block, ledges to hold casks or sacks of grain. 
No roofing-tiles were found in this eastern building, a 
fact which supports its connection with the barn-house 
north of it. 

The last building to be examined in this house is the 
strange octagonal structure (plate vii, no. 2.) wedged in 
between these two earlier blocks. Its walls, of which un- 
fortunately the footings alone remained, leaving no clue 
other than logical inference as to the means of entrance, 
were three feet thick, and it measured 214 feet across. 
That it belonged to the later rather than to the earlier 
house may be inferred from the neatness of its masonry 
and the ornate suggestion of its plan. Placed in this 
north-east corner of the premises, it had been for some 
reason hedged in by masonry projections from rooms 2 
and 26. What was its purpose? It has been suggested 
that it served the purpose of a reservoir or large 
cattle-trough. If this is so, we have still to account 
for the decided contrast in its construction to that of 
the buildings north and south of it. It is built on 
sand, and no trace was found of floor or of lead or 
timber lining, though doubtless these would long ago 
have been removed or perished. All that was found was 
a very shallow deposit of rubbish, which contained rough 
potsherds and about twenty fragments of bevelled window- 
glass. It has been suggested that this building was a 
shrine. A further suggestion is that it served the purpose 
of an area or threshing-floor.! It only remains, as in 
the case of other obscure points, to see if there are 
other known instances of such octangular structures, 
and, if so, whether in any way these help to solve our 
difficulty. 
| There are two in Romano-British houses which we may 
compare. The first is at a villa at Witcombe? in Gloucester- 
shire, where we have already found an analogous example 


1 Sir Henry Howorth, in the discussion 2 Archaeologia, xix, 182, plan. 
which followed the reading’ of this’ paper..g 
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NO. 2, FOUNDATIONS OF OCTAGONAL BUILDING (ROOM 27) 
IN THE EASTERN WING. 
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to the little CSterm im our baths. Here a very similar 
octagonal building, 25% feet in diameter, was built out 
from a cormdor im the “living” portion of the house. 
This must have been an e.vedra, the conservatory of modern 
times. The other imstance occurs at a villa at Maidstone. } 
Its diameter was 20 feet. It was fitted with a hypocaust 
and a tessellated pavement, and presumably served the 
same purpose as the Witcombe example. It seems, then, 
that neither of these helps us much. 

In structure and in elegance our octagon is in keeping 
with the baths ; in position it belongs to the more humble 
dwelling-house and barn. And so, till further evidence 
is found, we must leave the real meaning of this house 
obscure. Its single groups have contributed some points 
of interest in Romano-British life, but as a coherent whole 
its architectural story is not yet told. 

While conforming in the general character and dis- 
position of its buildings to the main features of the usual 
Romano-British house, at the same time I think we may 
conclude that this was no ordinary villa; nor on the 
other hand can it have been, when the baths were built, 
an ordinary farm. We must call it vaguely an “ estab- 
lishment,” whether private or public we have not yet 
sufficient evidence to say. But we may at least say this, 
that if this was a private building the style of the restdenz 
is strangely disproportionate to that of the adjoining 
baths. If, on the other hand, this was a public building, 
then probably we have here an instance of a communal 
bath-establishment, or even of a hospitium like those at 
Herbord? in Poitou, and at Lydney Park 3 in Gloucester- 
shire, quoted in the Silchester Report for 1893 as analogous 
examples to the Aospttium at Silchester itself.4 I would 
not, however, at this stage lay the slightest emphasis on a 
theory which only future investigation of this Petersfield 
neighbourhood can either render plausible or else refute, 
but merely note that the establishments at Herbord, at 
Lydney Park, and at Silchester consisted of extensive 
bath-houses and chambers in close proximity to some 


1 Arch. Cant, x, 163, plan. 3 Rev. W. H. Bathurst, M.A, Roman 
2 Le Pére Camille de la Croix, S.J.,  Antsqusties at Lydney Park,Gloucestersbsre. 
Mémoire Archéologique sur les Decouvertes London, 1879. 
@’Herbord dites de Sanxay, 1883. 4 Archaeologia, liv. 
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small shrine or temple, and that at Herbord this temple 
was octagonal. 

I would, in conclusion, express my obligation to the 
many authorities on Roman Britain from whose writings 
I have quoted, to Mr. J. Butler for information leading 
to the location of the site, and to many who, by financial 
and other support, have made this excavation possible. 
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By W. H. KNOWLES, F.S.A, and R. H. FORSTER, M.A, LL.B. 


As in 1907, these excavations were continued from 
July to early in October, but with much more important 
results than were obtained in the previous year. It is 
true that nothing of quite so striking a character as the 
Corbridge lion was unearthed, but the hoard of gold coins, 
found towards the end of the season, is of great numismatic 
and historical importance; the buildings disclosed far 
exceed in size and workmanship anything previously dis- 
covered on the site; the coin series has been very largely 
augmented and the list of potters’ marks has been con- 
siderably increased. Besides these additions, other objects 
of various kinds have substantially swelled the collection 
which will, it is hoped, one day be housed in an adequate 
museum on some part of the site of the Roman city. 

In the account of the excavations of 1907, mention 
was made! of a broad paved street, on the south side 
of which stood the pottery shop and other buildings (see 
site plan, fig. 1). The work of 1908 was carried out 
on the north side of this street, where the excavations of 
the previous year had indicated the existence of important 
remains. It is not too much to say that the hopes raised 
by the discovery in 1907 of the structure known as the 
“fountain,” and the inscription to Antoninus Pius, have 
been completely realized by the investigations made during 
1908. The building, in front of which the inscription 
was found (see plan, fig. 2), has been completely excavated, 
and proves to be a granary of large size and excellent 
workmanship, measuring internally 86 feet from north 
to south, by 25 feet 6 inches in width. It is heavily 
buttressed on the east, north, and west sides, and had its 
entrance to the south, where the building abuts on the 


1 Archaeological Fournal, xlv, 122. 
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street already referred to. The flagged floor was sup- 
ported on the insets of the main walls, and on eight 
parallel dwarf walls, which run the length of the building 
andJare interrupted by six cross passages, thus forming 
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an efficient ventilation space for the purpose of keep- 
ing the main floor dry and cool. Into this space the 
air was introduced by splayed openings between the 
buttresses of the east and west sides, and these openings, 
which are over two feet high and nearly a foot wide, 
have been divided by chamfered stone mullions, one of 
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which, 5 inches across, was found im situ, and is perhaps 
without parallel in Romano-British work (fig. 3). 

The main walls consist of a core of hard rubble con- 
crete, which in many places is still standing six feet high, 
enclosed on each face with ashlar of excellent quality. 
This has been largely removed, but fine examples of 
it remain in certain parts, especially at the south end 
of the east wall, and in the centre compartment of 
the north wall; in the latter place it is still perfect 
to a height of about six feet. ‘The adjacent north-east 
corner, notwithstanding its apparent strength, was in 
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Roman times strengthened by a heavy angle buttress, 
the walling at the point being six inches out of the 
perpendicular. Down the centre of the interior of the 
building there is a series of heavy square stone bases, 
supported by masonry, which at each point interrupts 
the central channel of the ventilation space beneath the 
floor. ‘These seem to have been surmounted by columns, 
which may have supported the roof, or, more probably, 
an upper floor; but whether the columns were of stone 
or timber, it is impossible to say with any certainty. A 
loading platform of masonry was found in front of the 
centre of the south wall. If the inscription found last 
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year may be considered to be a record of the erection of 
this granary, the building was constructed in a.p. 140. 
Contiguous to the west side of this granary, indeed 
in several cases the buttresses touch, are the remains of 
another building of the same character, but possibly of 
earlier date (fig. 1, c). It is slightly longer and slightly 
narrower than the other, measuring 92 feet 6 inches 
by 23 feet 6 inches, and has had no columns in the 
centre; but its foundations are laid at a lower level, and 
at some date subsequent to its original construction its 
floor has been raised, the later level being the same as 
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FIG, 3. S8SPLAYED OPENING IN WALL OF WEST GRANARY. 


the floor level of the granary to the east. The earlier 
floor had been supported on a series of seven parallel 
dwarf walls, forming channels which were ventilated by 
splayed openings on the east and west sides. At a later 
date these channels were filled up with large river pebbles ; 
the whole was covered with a thin layer of clay, and on 
this was built a series of six dwarf walls for the support 
of the new floor, new ventilation openings being con- 
structed above, but in at least one case not immediately 
over the old, which were partially walled up. Before 
this was done, however, the sill of the doorway at the 
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south end seems to have been raised, and two steps were 
introduced on the inner side, descending from the raised 
sill to the old floor level. In front of the door was 2 
loading platform of masonry. 

On the west side of the granary was a street, which 
like most of the streets so far examined, seems to have 
been twice raised. To the west of it were the remains 
of a building of a comparatively late date and poor quality, 
the south end of which had been repaired, probably during 
the latest period of occupation, with re-used material ; 
but the site had been in use, apparently as an open space 
or yard, long before any building had been erected on it. 

Along the eastern side of the east granary a broad street 
runs north and south; but where it joins the east and 
west street, discovered in 1907, it narrows sharply, about 
half its breadth being occupied by -the site of the 
“fountain ” (fig. 1, c). This remarkable structure was 
again uncovered, but practically no fresh light was 
thrown on the problems it presents, excepting that several 
dovetailed sinkings on adjoining stones were examined, 
and appear to have been filled with cement only, and 
not to have held lead, or iron cramps. A small fragment of 
another Twentieth Legion inscription was found on the site. 

The street just mentioned has’ been twice raised, and 
at the same time narrowed. At the date of one of these 
raisings, probably the first, a rough, battered retaining- 
wall was constructed on the west side, apparently to keep 
the filling from blocking up the ventilation openings on 
the east side of the adjacent granary. Another street 
ran past the north ends of the two granaries and joined 
this north and south street, but continued no further. 
The area to the east is occupied by a building which, 
in extent and massiveness, must have surpassed the two 
granaries together (fig. 1, F). Indeed, its extent is yet 
undetermined, as the eastern limit of the reserved area was 
reached without finding any indications of its east wall. 

It has been styled the “ forum,” but until its excavation 
is completed, the name must be taken merely as a term 
of convenience. Speaking generally, it has been a building 
of square or oblong shape, the western side of which 
measures 221 feet, while the north and south sides have 
been traced for nearly half that distance, without finding 
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any trace of a main entrance, which we should expect 
to have stood in the centre of the south front. Unfor- 
tunately, the building has suffered very severely, and in 
some cases even the foundation course has disappeared ; 
but a considerable portion of the west wall is still standing 
four courses high, and forms one of the most remarkable 
examples of Roman masonry to be seen in the country 
(plate 1, no. 2). 

On a heavy, plain foundation course, consisting of 
two parallel stones, with a gap of varying breadth between 
them, stands a course, about fifteen inches high, with 
a bold torus moulding to the outer and rustic dressing 
on the inner side: this is succeeded by two courses of 
almost the same thickness with rustic dressing on both 
faces. In each of these three courses the stones run 
through the entire thickness of the wall, namely, two feet 
six inches. The rustic bosses vary in size and projection, 
and the chiselled margins which separate them are in some 
cases half on each of two adjoining blocks, and in others 
wholly on one. From the inner side of the main west wall 
a series of cross-walls, of similar but slightly less massive 
masonry, project eastwards for twenty feet, forming a 
range of small courts or enclosures, with an average 
width of seventeen feet. These courts are bounded on 
the east by a continuous foundation course resembling 
that of the west wall, which appears to have carried no 
superstructure except where the ends of the cross-walls 
rest upon it. These ends are T-shaped, and form the 
jambs of openings about thirteen feet wide. In many 
cases the cross-walls are only traceable by the foundation 
courses, but some stand two or three courses high and 
two feet thick. 

A range of similar courts seems to have existed along 
the south side of the building, but here the destruction 
has been more complete. It was possible, however, to 
plan them by tracing the layer of clay and cobbles where 
the foundation course had been removed. In one, which 
had a pavement of flags covered with a thin layer of opus 
Signinum, about forty voussoirs were discovered: they 
were eighteen inches wide and of various heights, having 
apparently belonged to several distinct but similar arches. 
Probably they had been collected here in post-Roman 
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times, possibly when Wilfrid was building his minster 
at Hexham, and never carted away. 

The foundation of the north wall of the building 
was traced as far as the eastern limit of the excavations, 
and probably a range of small courts existed on this side 
also, unless indeed this end of the building was never 
finished. The foundation course lay at a depth of over 
seven feet from the present surface, and the complete 
clearance of this part of the site was too costly to be 
undertaken. 

The central space, on which these ranges of courts 
opened, appears to have been a large quadrangle. In 
it, near the west range of courts, were found the remains 
of a building about twenty feet square, with post-holes 
in the east and west walls; the north and south walls 
were of later date and poorer construction. ‘Traces of 
other foundations exist to the east, south, and west of 
this building, but it seems probable that they belonged 
to structures which were removed when the site was cleared 
for the erection of the “forum.” The walls with post- 
holes, which have been put together with very hard 
mortar, may possibly also belong to this earlier date. In 
tracing the old foundations eastward, two cruciform 
Anglo-Saxon fibulae were found at a considerable depth, 
and in an excellent state of preservation. 

The area north of the granaries was explored, but though 
the disturbed soil was of some depth, only a single small 
building of late date was found in this quarter. It appeared 
to have been used as some kind of smithy or work-shop, 
and at the back of what had evidently been a small furnace 
or oven was found the hoard of gold coins which has 
attracted so much attention. The hoard was enclosed 
in a piece of sheet lead, and consisted of a gold ring, from 
which the stone had been removed, and forty-eight gold 
coins in perfectly fresh condition. The coins were minted 
under the following emperors : 


VALENTINIAN I. . . « © «© 4 
VALENS . . 2... 2 « «© ee 2 
GRATIAN. . ...... . 16 
VALENTINIAN II. . 8 
THEODOSIUS ..... .. § 


MAGNUS MAXIMUS .. . . . 13 
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It is probable that the hoard was deposited about the 
year A.D. 383. According to Mr. H. H. E. Craster, they may 
be ranged between the inclusive dates 370-385. The 
coins weigh about sixty-five grains each, which is below 
the standard of 70.22 grains required by the edict of 
Constantine in 312. Of the number forty-three were 
minted at Trier, two in Rome and one in Constantinople. 
Lyons and London are not represented. 

The other finds made during the season are of great 
variety and interest. The architectural fragments are 
numerous and of some merit. The remains of sculpture 
include a curious panel with a rayed head, apparently a 
representation of a sun-god; a large panel with a male 
figure holding a horse under a temple; another male 
figure with a rayed crown, riding on a winged horse; a 
relief of a spearman and horse, which has unfortunately 
been broken in two to form walling stones (plate 1, no. 1) ; 
a large altar, in two pieces, was found in front of the 
west granary : the upper half is much worn, and the names 
of the deity and dedicator are lost; but enough of the 
inscription is left to show that the latter was PRAEPOSITUS 
CURAM AGENS HORREI! TEMPORE EXPEDITIONIS FELICISSIMAE 
BRITTANNICAE (plate II, no. 2). 

Pottery of many kinds was very abundant, though few 
complete vessels were recovered ; but so far it has afforded 
practically no evidence of the occupation of the site prior 
to the second century. The evidence of the coins is 
much to the same effect, and two hoards of burnt bronze 
coins confirm the supposition, based on similar discoveries. 
in 1907, that a serious fire occurred about the year a.p. 340. 

According to Professor Meek, the animal remains were 
numerous and interesting, and afforded specimens of red 
deer, sheep, pig, dog, duck, goose, grouse and partridge. 
He adds that “the bos taurus, var. longifrons is well repre- 
sented, and the remains show that it was liable to a great 
degree of variation. In certain cases the animals could 
not have been much less in size than the present day 
shorthorn, though the majority were about the size of the 
Chillingham cattle of the present time. One skull 1s 
interesting, as it belongs toa race which must have existed 


1 Or perhaps borreorum. In the inscription the word is abbreviated to (6) on. 
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in prehistoric times, a small race of about Chillingham 
size. It is possible that it may have been living wild, and 
that it, or a near ally, survives at Chillingham. At all 
events, in one or two cases a lower jaw was found among 
the remains, which had the Chillingham character, namely, 
the absence of the first premolar.” 

Owing to the generosity of Captain J. H. Cuthbert, 
D.S.O, the owner of the site, the two granaries, the 
‘“‘ fountain,” and the “ forum” have been left uncovered, 


and will be open for inspection when work is resumed 
in the coming summer. 


A NOTE ON A ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS 
NOW IN THE MUSEO DELLE TERME.1! 


By ARTHUR H. S. YEAMES, M.A. 
Assistant Director of the British School at Rome. 


Few more remarkable monuments of later Roman 
art are preserved in the Roman museums than the great 
sarcophagus, once in the Villa Ludovisi and now in the 
Museo delle Terme. ? 

The sarcophagus, on which is represented a battle 
between Romans and barbarians (plate 1.%), was discovered 
in 1621 near the Porta San Lorenzo, and at that time 
still showed traces of the original gilding on some of the 
figures. Probably the effect had been further heightened 
by polychrome decoration. It measures 1.53 metres in 
height and 2.73 metres in length, dimensions surpassed 
by few monuments of the same class. ‘There are no 
restorations, but the faces of some of the Roman soldiers 
seem to have been worked over in modern times. 

On the face of the sarcophagus the scene of battle is 
framed by two Roman soldiers at the corners, each carrying 
a trophy.* Within these limits the struggle is raging, 
but is evidently about to end in a victory for the Roman 
troops. Many of the barbarians have fallen, wounded 
or dying. One has his hands bound and is seized by the 
mouth by a legionary. Some few still keep up an unequal 
combat. To the left of the Roman commander, who 
occupies the centre of the picture, a barbarian chief turns 
back on his horse to strike a blow with his sword; to the 
right, a beardless youth, with masses of disordered hair, 


1 The substance of this paper was read Duckworth and Co. for the loan of the 
at a meeting of the British School at block of this illustration, and to Messrs. 


Rome, January 3oth, 1908. Alinari, of Florence for permission to re- 
2Schreiber, Villa Ludovist, No. 186; produce it. 
Helbig, Fiibrer, 2nd ed, No. 935; Mrs. * Scenes from the same battle are carved 


Strong, Roman Sculpture, 321 et seqq, pl. c. on the sides. They are carelessly and 
3The Institute is indebted to Messrs. superficially worked. 
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PORTRAIT HEAD IN THE CAPITOLINE MUSEUM. 
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is blowing a blast on a great horn which encircles his head. 
Immediately to the right of the central figure, and some- 
what in the background, appears a dragon-standard, which,,. 
from its place and direction, seems to be an ensign of the 
Roman army. It may be noted that this standard, long 
in use among the barbarian enemies of the Empire—it 
occurs, for instance, on the columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius—is not recorded in literature as in use among 
the Romans at an earlier date than the reign of Gallienus. ! 
No great weight, however, need be laid on this point, 
as the biographer of that emperor does not record the 
adoption of the standard, but merely mentions it in an 
account of a triumphal procession. 

The composition of the relief is extraordinarily confused. 
The entire surface of the marble is covered by a mass 
of struggling figures, which completely conceal the back- 
ground. The artist has that horror of a vacant space, 
which is often characteristic of early art. Its appearance 
here is a sign of that return to the archaic which is notable 
in Roman works of the decadence, and in portraiture is 
particularly striking in the gradual retrogression to a rigid 
“ frontality.” In this sarcophagus, however, there is no 
want of dramatic vigour and even of invention. The 
figure of the trumpeter with his swollen cheeks and 
the great horn used as a frame to his head has been justly 
noted as a powerful conception. ? 

We may now turn to the figure of the Roman general 
in the centre.2 He is represented on horseback with 
bare head, as is usual in scenes of this description. His 
hair is short and smooth and ends in curls over the forehead. 
He has a short beard, rendered with small incised lines. 
a snub nose, and plain undistinguished features. On his 
forehead is cut a small St. Andrew’s cross, which is certainly 
antique, although it is not mentioned by Schreiber in his 
careful description of the monument. 

The obvious importance of this figure would lead one 
to search for other portraits of him in the museums. 
Portraits in the round of persons represented on sarcophagi 
are not indeed known to me, but the Ludovisi sarcophagus 


1 Hist. Aug. Gallien, 8, 6, > This figure is absolutely intact and the- 
* Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture 321. face has not been worked over. 
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is of so remarkable a character that it would not be sur- 
prising to find an exception to the usual rule, and this 
expectation is not disappointed. 

In the museum of the Capitol (Sala delle Colombe, 
no. 92), there is a head which is certainly a portrait of 
the same man (plate 11.). The tip of the nose is unfortu- 
nately restored, but the form of the face, the rendering 
of hair and beard, especially of the curls over the 
forehead, and the style as a whole, correspond closely. 
On the forehead appears again the same incised cross, 
which here, too, bears all the marks of antiquity. 

Who then is the person represented ? The author of 
the Beschreibung der Stadt Rom® found in the head a close 
resemblance to Septimius Severus, but a glance at the 
coins or at the numerous authentic portraits of that 
emperor is sufficient to disprove the theory. At a some- 
what later date Braun® suggested the name of Severus 
Alexander, and proposed to interpret the scene as a battle 
between Romans and Persians. The latter part of Braun’s 
explanation is, 1 believe, correct, but his identification 
cannot be accepted. The campaign of Severus Alexander 
on the Euphrates was far from successful, perhaps disastrous, 
and ended in an ignominious retreat to Antioch. More- 
over, the appearance of the general on the sarcophagus 
is as unfavourable to Braun’s view as the historical evidence. 
The short-cropped hair, fine features, and long, straight 
nose of the youthful emperor on his coins are wholly 
unlike the homely type of the unknown general. Recently 
Professor Helbig, * adopting a very early view, has suggested 
the name of Volusianus, son of Trebonianus Gallus and 
a person of no importance, who never fought in the East. 
Mrs. Strong,® on the other hand, is in favour of Claudius 
Gothicus, an active soldier, whose short reign was almost 
entirely taken up with wars in the Balkan peninsula. Both 
these suggestions, apart from other objections, are sufh- 
ciently disproved by a comparison with the coins. Neither 
the long face and straight nose of Volusianus, nor the 


1T am unable to explain the curious 3 Die Ruinen und Museen Roms, 603, 
feature in the two heads. One might no. 28. 
suppose that it is some form of brand, § Fiibrer, No. 935, cf. Bernoulli, Rom. 
Sut I know of no parallels. Tkonographie, it, 3, 162. 


211, 2, 591. 5 Roman Sculpture, 321. 
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thin, careworn features of Claudius Gothicus can be 
reconciled with the head on the sarcophagus. ! 

None of the theories so far put forward can therefore 
be accepted, nor is there any other emperor who could 
be suggested with any greater probability. I have no 
certain identification to set in their place, but I should 
like to make a suggestion, which does not claim more than 
a certain degree of probability. 

The Roman represented on the sarcophagus and in 
the Capitoline head is clearly a person of considerable 
importance, who commanded in wars between the empire 
and the barbarians. These barbarians are probably 
Persians. This is shown by the Phrygian caps worn by 
their commander on the front and sides of the sarcophagus, 
and by their close resemblance in details of costume to 
the Parthians on the arch of Septimius Severus in the 
Forum, and on the fragmentary reliefs found not long ago 
by the Austrian excavators in the Library at Ephesus. ? 
On these monuments the Phrygian cap is clearly indicated 
and cannot be confused with the Dacian cap, which is of 
a different form. Nor do the physical type and arrange- 
ment of hair and beard agree with that so well-known 
from the Column of Trajan. 

The style of the sarcophagus points to the third century 
and, more accurately, to the second quarter of it, since 
the crowded composition and the rendering of the hair 
and beard of the Roman general forbid us to place it as 
early as the reign of Septimius Severus, while the general 
merit of the execution would scarcely be found after 250. 

The battle is, then, in all probability an event in some 
war in the East after the time of Septimius Severus and 
before the memorable capture of Valerian in 260. Within 
those limits there were three expeditions, those of Caracalla, 
Severus Alexander and Gordian III. The first was con- 
cluded by a disgraceful peace, after the murder of the 
emperor; the second was unsuccessful if not disastrous ; 


1 For the coins of the emperor discussed § Verus, who celebrated their triumph in 166. 


above, cf. Bernoulli op. cst. u, 3. Miinztafeln 
1, iii, V, Vi. 

*Heberdey, Ocsterr. Fabreshefte, vii. 
(1904), Besblatt, p. 50 et seq, fig. 10, 11, 
p- 158 et seg. The reliefs commemorate the 
Parthian war of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 


A fragment from some Roman monument 
raised in honour of that event is, in my 
opinion, preserved in a relief from the 
Ludovisi collection (Schreiber, No. 80, 
Cultrera, Bolletsno d’ Arte, 1908, p. 6 et seqq, 
fig. 4). 
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the third was a brilliant success, until the young Gordian 
was murdered in 244 by his successor, Philip the Arab. ? 
The good fortune of this last campaign, during which the 
whole of Mesopotamia was recovered, was largely due 
to the excellent strategy of C. Furius Timesitheus, father- 
in-law of the emperor and praetorian prefect.* His stern 
discipline was combined with great care for the soldiers 
under his command, by whom he was both loved and 
feared. His death during the campaign was variously 
ascribed to natural causes and to the treachery of Philip. 

Even in the lifetime of Timesitheus honours had been 
decreed to him by the senate as well as to his imperial 
son-in-law. By his will he left his fortune to the Roman 
people, which probably had as much respect for his memory 
as for that of the popular Gordian, whose statues Philip 
did not venture to remove. 

I would suggest then that Timesitheus is the person 
whose portrait the sarcophagus in the Museo delle Terme 
and the Capitoline head have preserved. The style of 
both monuments agrees excellently with the date of his 
career. He alone fulfils the historical conditions as a man, 
who at this period achieved great distinction in a Persian 
war and whose memory was held in honour after his death. 


1 Hist. Aug. Gordian, 26, 3 ef seqq7; 2 Cf. Dessau, Prosopographia Imp. Rom. 
Zosimus, 1, 18. ll, 100, No. 405. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY AT THE KEPIER SCHOOL, 
HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.?! 


By ROBERT W. RAMSEY, F.R.L.S. 


It may be well to preface this account of the library 
preserved in the Kepier School by a brief reference to 
Bernard Gilpin, the founder of the school and library, 
and to add a few notes as to the antiquities of Houghton 
itself. 

Bernard Gilpin, a member of a family of some standing 
in Westmorland, was born about 1517. A younger son 
of Edwin or Ewan Gilpin, of Kentmere, by his first wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Layton, or Laton, of 
Dalemain, in Cumberland, he entered at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, at about 16: he became Fellow, but was subse- 
quently transferred on account of his distinguished abilities 
to Wolsey’s new foundation of Christchurch. At 35 he 
accepted the vicarage of Norton, in Durham, but found 
himself too unsettled in his opinions to justify his con- 
tinuing there, and resigned his living. He then went 
abroad, and spent two years in Louvain, studying the 
Reformed doctrines. Returning to England by way of 
Paris, after an absence of three years, his uncle Cuthbert 
Tunstall, bishop of Durham, made him archdeacon of 
Durham and rector of Easington; but Gilpin could not 
be satisfied of his ability to discharge the duties of both 
offices, and as the bishop declined to sever them, he resigned 
both and accepted instead the rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring, which he held from 1§57 until his death in 1584. 

This is not the place to draw the gracious patriarchal 
figure of “‘ Father Gilpin,” well-known as the “ Apostle 
of the North.” His sainty personal character, his mis- 
sionary zeal, his labours and far-seeing plans in the cause 
of education, his noble and dignified hospitality, have 
kept his memory fragrant in the north of England. Bishop 
Lightfoot has called him “in his own personal and 


1 Read before the Institute, 3rd February, 1909. 
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ministerial life the noblest exponent of the teaching 
of the Reformation. Even at this late date, after the 
lapse of three centuries, he is still the best model on which 
the priest of the English Church can frame and fashion 
his life.’’? 

The Kepier School was founded by Bernard Gilpin 
in conjunction with John Heath, purchaser of the estates 
of the dissolved hospital of Kepier in the city of Durham, 
from the grantees of the Crown, under letters patent 
granted by queen Elizabeth, and dated 2nd April, 1574, 
and it was the object of his most anxious care. By his will, 
dated 17th October, 1582, he left to it “all such books 
as shall have the name of it in the first leafe, in the middest 
and in the latter end, to the intent that no man defraud 
that schole, which I pray God longe to keep and maintain.” 
We learn a little about Gilpin’s books from other parts 
of his will. He gave to the bishop of Durham, Richard 
Barnes, “‘ the Historie of Paulus Jovius, and also Opuscula 
Calvini, gathered together into one lardge volume.” To 
John Heath he gave “the Historie of John Sleden in 
Latin” ; to his wife, “ my English chronicle of Fabian ”’; 
to Richard Belasis, “ my historie called Novus Orbis.” 
His sometime pupil, Hugh Broughton, had some books of 
his, “‘ Eusebius, Greek, in twoe volumes, and Josephus, 
Greek, in one volume, with certayn other little books.” 
These he left to Queen’s College, together with “ all such 
books as shall have written on the first leaf ‘ Bernardus 
Gilpin, Reginensi Collegio, D.D.,’ and all such bookes as 
shall have written upon the first leaf ‘ Johannes Newton, 
Reginensi Collegio, D.D.’ ” 

Four of these books are still in the Queen’s College 
library, though they are not inscribed in either of these 
ways. They are a Chrysostom (Verona, 1529), Sebastian 
Muenster’s Biblia Hebraica (Basle, 1535), a Psalter, and 
the Aldine Politian of 1498. Armed with this information, 


1 Gilpin’s life has often been wntten, 1752. Reference may also be made to the 


but the source of all later lives is the sketch 
written by his pupil, George Carleton, 
bishop of Chichester. and published 1628-9, 
which has the note of personal knowledge 
and aficction. William Gilpin, vicar of 
Boldre, a member of the Gilpin family, 
wrote an extended life founded on this in 


more modern lives written by Lewin and 
Collingwood ; to Lightfoot’s Leaders of the 
Northern Church and to Canon Ross- 
Lewin’s Father Gilpin, 1901. The charac- 
teristically quaint paragraphs on Gilpin 
in Fuller’s Church Hsstory may also be 
mentioned. 
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I think it is possible to find amongst the books still in the 
Kepier School a few which may have belonged to Gilpin, 
and formed part of those left by him as the nucleus of the 
library. To these I shall return, but it is first desirable 
to say something of the library as it at present exists as a 
whole. 

It comprises about a thousand volumes, many of which 
have been allowed to get into bad condition, partly through 
usage, partly through neglect. Of these about 690 bear 
the bookplate of Thomas Griffith, who was master of 
the school from 1738 to his death in 1776. He had been 
a student at Hart Hall, Oxford, under the notable 
Richard Newton, and had the reputation of a good scholar, 
and these books formed his own private collection which 
he left to the school. I am afraid we cannot exonerate 
him from putting his bookplate into some books which 
were there before his time, in fact there are one or two 
undoubted instances of this, but they are obviously the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Grifhith’s collection is a well-balanced one, comprising 
an imposing array of the ponderous divines of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a selection of the 
philosophers and essayists of the time, a fair number of 
English poets, including the folio Spenser of 1617, and 
sundry historians, including Bacon’s Henry VII. (fol. 1641), 
Buchanan (Elzevir, 1668), and Camden (Elzevir, 1677). 

There is a fair sprinkling of French literature, from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Moliere, Racine, the two Corneilles, 
Bourdeloue and Bossuet, the voyages of Tavernier, the 
Pensées of Pascal (second edition, 1670, with a quotation 
from Voltaire on the fly-leaf), and the works of the Sieur 
de Balzac (1657-8), back to Rabelais (an Amsterdam 
edition of 1711), and the beautiful Philippe de Comines 
of 1561, in an old leather binding, gilt edged, with the 
device of Galliot du Pré on the elaborate title-page. Other 
books of Griffiths are a Boccaccio of 1638, Ariosto (Venice, 
1626), Macchiavelli (Geneva, 1640), the Cortegtano of 
Baldesar Castiglione (Lyons, 1550), Petrarch (Venice, 
1528), while his classics include the charming Callimachus 
of 1577, the Estienne edition of Geneva, in gilt lettered 
parchment cover, and a Pindar (Geneva, 1599), also an 
Estienne. His Dion Cassius (the Hanau edition of 1606) 
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has its cover stamped front and back in gilt, with the 
arms of Jacques Theodore de Bryas, archbishop of Cambrai 
(1675-94). 

Griffith’s collection is supplemented by about sixty-six 
books, presented, in 1742, by Ralph Robinson, one of the 
governors. These include five out of the thirteen Elzevirs 
in the library, sundry classical and philosophical works, 
a greek grammar, in use at Westminster School, 1689, 
and a selection of epigrams in use at Eton, 1699. 

These two collections form, as will be seen, a large 
proportion of the present library, and inasmuch as a number 
of other books have lost their covers, on the inside of 
which the bookplate or inscription is usually to be found, 
some of these may have also belonged to Griffith’s or 
Robinson’s collections. ‘There are, however, a number of 
books which have certainly been here from much earlier 
times ; and no doubt what is here now does not represent 
the whole of the original collection. ‘There are traditions, 
difficult to verify, but by no means improbable, of a rare 
bible, found between the rafters; of some rare book, of 
which only some half dozen copies were known to exist, 
which had been seen here by an expert, and was subse- 
quently found by him in a bookseller’s shop in London, 
when, knowing the other copies could not have been 
tampered with, he wrote to Kepier, with the result that 
the school copy was discovered to be missing. 

No book can now be found inscribed in the way 
mentioned in Gilpin’s will. There is, however, a folio 
edition of Cicero, from the press of Anthony Koberger, 
of Nuremberg (1497), with an Aulus Gellius bound up 
with it, on the fly-leaf of which is inscribed “ Arthurus 
Laton ”’ and the price, and above this, “‘ Iste liber pertinet 
ad me bernarda gilpinum ex dono M" Arthuri Laton.” 
Arthur Laton was an uncle of Gilpin, and it is at least 
a coincidence that the Politian at Queen’s College has 
the autograph of “ Willm. Layton,” another relative, with 
the price marked in the same way.! I think we may not 
unreasonably conclude that we have here at least one 
volume which dates from the beginning of the school. 


1The Politian is the only book of The other volumes have only printed slips 
those at Queen’s College which has what on the title-pages stating that they were 
is apparently an autograph of Gilpin. given by him. 
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I should like to place in the same category the lovely 
Aldine Dante of 1502, the first to bear the famous device 
of the dolphin and anchor, but it has been rebound, and 
even so has lost its front cover, so that it is uncertain 
whether it may not have been one of Griffith’s treasures. 
Others, however, which have no link with Griffith, are 
the Libri de Re Rustica of.George Merula, from the Aldine 
Press, 1514, in an old embossed binding of fleurs de I1s 
and crowned Tudor roses; a Herodotus of 1526, with a 
Quintus Curtius bound up with it, in a similar binding ; 
a Priscian of 1492, bound up with Giovanni Tortelli (1488) ; 
a Xenophon of 1511, and a Jodocus Badius Ascensius of 
the same date; Cicero’s Epistles (1519), in a_ binding 
stamped ‘‘ Houghton” on the front and “ Schoole” on 
the back; an Alphonsus Zamorensis (1526); Pomponius 
Mela (Paris, 1530), and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Lug- 
duni, 1561). There is also Sebastian Muenster’s 
Dictionarium Trilingue (Basle, 1537), with an inscription 
stating that it was rebound by Hugh Hutchinson in 1671 ; 
and the close connection between this and the Biblia 
Hebraica of the same writer (Basle, 1535), left by Gilpin 
to Queen’s College, is significant. 

On Gilpin’s death, bishop Barnes, forgetting he had 
previously made a grant of the advowson, tried to appoint 
to Houghton his son Emanuel, and we seem to have a 
reminiscence of this on the title-page of Budé’s Greek 
Commentary (1529). ‘“‘Emm. Barnes, S. Theologiae 
doctor, scholae Houghtoniensi.”’ 

Jewel’s Apology (1606), although it bears the bookplate 
of Griffith, has also on its title-page, in autograph, “ Liber 
Geo. Caunt.” Caunt was master of the school, 1639-1686. 
George Davenport, rector, 1664-1677, added four works, 
including a Hebrew Grammar, printed at La Rochelle in 
1591, and two were presented by Stonhewer, rector, 
1727-1769, while a copy of Butler’s Sermons has the 
autograph of Richard Swainston, who was curate to 
Stonhewer, and to his predecessors, Sir George Wheler 
and Secker. 

Other books which may be mentioned are an Aeschylus, 
from the Plantin Press of Antwerp (1575); the famous 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae of Robert Estienne (1536) ; 
Florio’s Queen Anna’s New World of Words (1611), with 
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the fine portrait engraved by Hole; the History of the 
Evangelical Churches of Ptemont, collected and compiled, 
with much pains and industry, by Samuel Morland, Esq., 
during his abode in Geneva, in quality of His Highness’ 
Commissioner Extraordinary for the affairs of the said 
Valleys (1658); the black letter Chaucer of 1687; 
Algernon Sidney’s Dtscourses concerning Government (1698) ; 
and a Diodorus Siculus of 1604, the inscriptions on the 
title-page of which, “tanquam explorator” and “ Sum 
Ben Jonsonii,” in the fine, clear handwriting of the poet, 
indicate that it belonged originally to the library of Ben 
Jonson. 

Nor should such works perhaps be overlooked as 
“The Mysterie of Rhetorique unveil’d wherein above 
130 the tropes and figures are severally derived from the 
Greek into English together with lively definitions and 
variety of 

| Latin 
English | Examples... 
Scriptural | 
. . . Eminently delightful and profitable for young scholars 
and others of all sorts, enabling them to discern and imitate 
the Elegancy in any author they read” by “ John Smith, 
Gent.” who addresses the “curteous reader” from his 
‘““chamber in Mountagu Close, Southwark, March 27, 
1656,” subscribing himself “ ‘Thy real welwisher”; or 
the enormous and once famous commentaries on the 
Scriptures of John Trapp, master of Shakespeare’s Free 
School of Stratford-on-Avon from 1624. It is curious to 
read from the anagrams and verses prefixed to these 
forgotten volumes how the readers feared, apparently 
without the slightest reason, that they would have an 
insufficient supply of Mr. Trapp’s wisdom. One anagram 
reads “‘ John Trap—Harp on it,” and the author is there- * 
fore entreated ‘‘ to Harp on it still.” Another compliment 
begins : 
“And was I so mistrustfull as to fear 
There would no more of Trap in print appear ?” 


These poets need not have been in the least afraid. The 
worthy Trapp seems to have been capable of “harping 
on it” to any length. 
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The schoolhouse, in a parlour of which the books are 
kept, is a sturdy building of stone, which has been added 
to and altered from time to time. Beside it, opening on 
the same broad walk, are the almshouses, erected half by 
George Lilburn in 1668, half by rector Davenport, and 
both look on the churchyard and the church, in the south 
transept of which stands the altar tomb of Gilpin. The 
school, with some vicissitudes, flourished bravely through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the develop- 
ment of the collieries, coupled with the growth of modern 
ideas as to the situation and requirements of schools, has 
brought it to a low ebb, and its future trembles in the 
balance. 

With danger to the school comes danger to the library. 
Whether Kepier School is doomed to perish or to be 
reconstituted in some manner more or less foreign to the 
design of its founder, it is greatly to be desired that the 
books should be kept together and preserved at Houghton. 
If scattered, they become, except in a few instances, of 
little value, but preserved as a whole, they constitute a 
record of exceptional interest, touching as it does the 
history of the school at each point, and forming one of 
the links, all too few, by which the memory of Gilpin, 
as well as the institution which was dearest to his heart, 
may be kept alive in the chief place of his ministry. } 

Even in these days such links with the past are too 
often heedlessly destroyed. As recently as November last 
a sale took place at Messrs. Hodgsons, in which were 
included 46 lots, comprising a large number of volumes, 
from the Free Grammar School of Coventry, resembling 
in many respect the older works in the Kepier Library, 
while including others of greater rarity and value, and 
a MS. catalogue dating from the end of the sixteenth 
century and quoted in the Victoria County H1story of 
Warwick, setting out the masters, scholars, and citizens 
by whom the different volumes had been presented. I 
do not know what were the circumstances which led to 
this sale, but it seems lamentable that such valuable local 


11 may perhaps say that, until I had only details regarding it in print are those 
the opportunity of cataloguing the library contained in a paper read by me before the 
two years ago, there appears to have been no Newcastle Society of Antiquaries in March, 
complete record of its contents, and the 1907, and printed in Archaeologra Aelsana. 
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records should be dispersed, and I am glad to learn that 
the MS. catalogue at least has found a resting-place in 
a Cambridge library, where it can be consulted by those 
interested in the history of the past. | 

Not only have the fortunes of the Kepier School 
declined, but the whole character of Houghton-le-Spring 
and its neighbourhood has greatly changed during the 
last fifty years or more. When Griffith was master of 
Kepier, the prince bishops of Durham still held their 
court at Durham Castle, and Dr. Stonhewer, rector of 
the great living of Houghton—whose immediate prede- 
cessor, Secker, was now archbishop of Canterbury—kept 
his state also and drove in his coach and four. Even early 
in the last century Houghton was the abode of a resident 
gentry whose carriages and footmen were to be seen 
waiting outside the church every Sunday, while Kepier 
had its special ‘ Order Feast,” which rivalled the speech 
days of the great schools of the present day.1 Scotch 
gentry, who sent their eldest sons to Eton, sent their 
younger sons to Houghton, and thus Kepier upheld its 
title of the “‘ Eton of the north.” 

The Houghton of to-day has widely changed from 
the beautiful old place half hidden in its sycamore groves, 
on which Burghley, Elizabeth’s minister and Gilpin’s friend, 
looked back with admiration from Rainton Hill, from 


1 The following note on the Order Feast 
appeared in the Newcastle Courant of 
Saturday, 22nd December, 1781 : 

““We hear from Houghton-le-Spring 
that on St. Cecilia’s day the young gentle- 
men of Kepier School celebrated their 
annual Order Feast upon an improved 
plan. It had been thought expedient to 
abolish the nocturnal parading, as hazardous 
to the health of the boys. They did not, 
therefore, begin their festivity till ten in 
the forenoon, and issued in procession from 
the school, attended by the Lincolnshire 
Band of music, with colours flying, etc. 
After having once paraded through the 
town, they returned in the same order 
to the school, at which were assembled 
most of the principal gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood, Gen. Lambton, 
Mr. Rotheram, etc. As the plan of their 
oratorical exhibition was upon a much 
larger scale than before, it was divided 
into three acts, with interludes of music, 


twenty-four pieces in Greek, Latin, French, 
and English were spoken by Messrs. Mil- 
burne, Robinson, Lowry, Fenwick, Richard- 
son, Pixell, Chrishop, Hill, Rudd, Dixon, 
Wilkinson and Abbs. The concluding 
piece was delivered by Master Mowbray. 
The school was illuminated at six in the 
evening, when the young gentlemen met 
to partake of the usual repast of cakes 
and wine, and then retired to their re- 
spective lodgings, which were all illuminated, 
as were also the Rectory, and other principal 
houses in the town. It is hoped that this 
regulation will remove every objection 
to the continuance of this ancient festival. 

See also the charming picture of 
Houghton at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in the Memoirs of a Highland Lady 
(Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys), 1797-1830, edited 
by Lady Strachey, 1898. Mrs. Smith’s 
mother was Jane Ironside of Houghton, 
a niece of Mrs. Griffith. 
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the Houghton of Sancroft and Davenport, of Griffith and 
Stonhewer, or even of the girlhood of Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys. The scholars of the “ Eton of the north,” 
whether armed with the bows and arrows of the sixteenth 
century! or with the elegances and graces of the eighteenth, 
have departed. Ten daughter parishes have been carved 
out of the ancient parish of Houghton, each with its own 
church and large mining population. The resident gentry 
have fled, and their houses are disappearing or being 
gradually converted to baser uses. At West Rainton, the 
mansion house of Sir John Duck is now used partly as a 
small general shop, partly as Salvation Army bariacks, 
and only the ruin of a classic doorway with a broken 
pediment and the unusual size and character of the back 
premises, preserve some suggestion of its former importance. 
The comparatively modern mansion of the Strathmores 
at Hetton has been altogether abandoned, and presents a 
pitiful spectacle of decay. The memory of the “ Fairy 
Cradle,” which was once to be seen here on its green hill, 
is only preserved by a stone let into the front of a dismal 
row of pit cottages. At Eppleton, the old hall, with 
its beautiful prospect to the south, still stands, but the 
pit smoke has killed its grove of protecting trees and 
blackened the buildings, the upper windows are given 
over to pigeons and the lower rooms are inhabited by a 
farm servant. The beautiful old house of the Conyers 
at Horden is a little outside the borders of Houghton, 
but can hardly be passed over without mention. It is 
now used as a farmhouse, but is a mere shell. Its famous 
staircase, its carved mantelpiece and oak panelling have 
been torn out and removed to the present owner’s house 
at Castle Eden. 

Still, Houghton itself retains some monuments of the 
ancient time. Nesham Hall, the home of the Neshams, 
is indeed turned into a common tenement house; but 
Houghton Hall, the Jacobean house of the Huttons, 1s 
still occupied as a gentleman’s residence; the Puritan 


1JIn the statutes drawn up for the 2 The hollow stone which was known as 
regulation of the school, the “schollers” the ‘‘ Fairy Cradle” has been sent to a 
were to have “some time of recreation museum, the hill levelled, and the cottages 
when the master shall think it meet .... erected on its site. 
to exercise their bowes in matching either 
with themselves or strangers in the Ox- 
Pasture or in Houghton Moore.” 
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captain still lies under his altar tomb in the corner of the 
adjoining field, “‘ et moriendo vivit,” as his epitaph has 
it; and the noble church, the Kepier School, the alms- 
houses, and the beautiful rectory, standing with so venerable 
and yet so homely an air in its secluded gardens, form a 
group of buildings which speak eloquently of a bygone day. 


THE GOLD CHAINS, THE PENDANTS, THE PATERNOSTERS 
AND THE ZONES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, THE 
RENAISSANCE AND LATER TIMES. 


By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F:S.A. 


In attempting a general survey of the subjects under 
consideration, it will be convenient to recall in a very 
few words something of their ancestors of remote 
antiquity. 

From Egypt we have the variety of chains of stones, 
semi-precious or otherwise, opaque glass and pottery beads, 
pendants simple, or of animal or insect forms, counter- 
changed with items of pure gold, plain or elaborate, fine 
plaited gold wire chains, and the innumerable strings 
of coloured beads, and sacred, mystic or propitiatory 
emblems. 

From Trojan Hissarlik, of far distant date, come the 
wonderful jewellery and rude gold work, necklaces or chains, 
beads, pendent butterflies and rosettes, brooches, bracelets 
and diadems in series of plates of gold. Similarly, in the 
sepulchres at Mycenae, besides the golden goblets, masks 
and wreaths, exceptional chains were found, both of gold 
beads and with folded consecutive links, much as they are 
made at the present day. From the sarcophagi of the 
prehistoric tombs of Knossos in Crete, we have chains of 
gold, embossed or moulded in great variety and beauty, 
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some similar to those which the earth has surrendered at 
Mycenae ; also plain beads in gold, lapis-lazuli, cornelian, 
crystal, and the like. 

Cyprus has yielded jewellery and gold work both of 
Egyptian and Greek character, but the Greeks learnt 
neither science nor art from the Egyptians, whose mental 
achievements were altogether primitive. 

From the cemeteries of Etruria the figures on the 
sarcophagi exhibit neckchains, with alternate beads and 
pendants. The chain jewellery of. this ancient race, which 
came from Egypt, purified from Greece, exhibits gold 
beads with plain and reptile pendants; and plaited gold 
chain-work with close pendants, as well as disc, leaf and 
open lattice work with small pendants alternating with 
long gold beads. 

After the battle of Plataea, in 479 B.c, the helots 
stripped from the dead bodies of the Persians the golden 
bracelets (YéAca) and necklaces, or neck bands or collars, 
(orperrouc), and their short swords (“ acinaces”’), which 
were all made of gold. Virgil,? in his description of the 
shield of Aeneas, as to the Gauls storming the capitol, 
speaks of the golden collars, the twisted torques, round 
their necks.? In strictly classic times, perhaps, neck chains 
were essentially barbaric, the Romans setting their precious 
stones in rings, sword hilts and drinking cups. 

Turning for a moment to the Bible, we find that 
Pharaoh put his own ring on Joseph’s finger and a gold 
chain round his neck; and in the great drama at Babylon, 
when the hand came forth and wrote the memorable words 
on the wall, the most valuable gift that could be promised 
to the interpreter was a chain of gold about his neck. 
In other places we find that, under a figure, Jerusalem 
is decked with a chain; chains of pure gold of wreathen 
work to the two ouches of Aaron, fastened to the breast- 


1See The Prebsstortc Tombs of Knossos, 
by A. J. Evans, Arcbaeologsa, lix, 291. 
One series of gold beads, embossed on thin 
gold plates and quite distinct from Egyptian 
examples, came from the grave of a chief- 
tain, in which were found the important 
long sword with ivory pommel, and the 
agate-pommelled short sword with gold- 
plated hilt, engraved with lions and wild 
goats. 


* Herodotus, ix, 80. 


3 Virgil, Aen. viii, 660. The simplest 
kind of necklace, montle baccatum, of beads 
alternating with pendent drops is referred 
to in Aen. i, 657. According to Livy, 
xxxlvV, 31, valuable chains were sometimes 
given as rewards to soldiers, and this practice 
has never died out. 
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plate and binding it to the ephod! are spoken of, and 
collars and chains of gold about the necks of camels. 

That chains of Merovingian or Frankish times were 
decorated with slabs or tables of garnet, etc, cloisonné- 
wise and with filigree work, somewhat after the manner 
of Celtic examples, is suggested by the jewellery of that 
period, based, like the widely-dispersed Merovingian and 
Carlovingian glass vessels, upon late Roman models. Of 
Anglo-Saxon times we have the characteristic neck chain 
of turbinated gold beads, with dbulla-like pendants, alter- 
nating with semi-precious stones én cabochon, gauded with 
gold, like the example from Desborough,” and the well- 
known circular brooches and fibulae of square-headed 
and cruciform shapes. 

Entering into the mediaeval period, we encounter 
three main sources of information which will carry us 
indifferently through to the end, namely, the monuments, 
the documents and the pictures. These three sources of 
course overlap, more or less, backwards and forwards ; 
and it will be seen further, in dealing with the subject as 
near as may be chronologically, that, valuable as is the 
evidence of monuments, documents rather than effigies 
form the backbone of the mediaeval story, just as the 
pictures from the early part of the fifteenth century 
onwards eminently illustrate, and finally surpass, the value 
of the records. It may also be noticed that the chain 
becomes known from period to period, as the form and 
materials vary, under different designations. Those of 
Renaissance times are constantly associated with other 
artistic attributes of jewellery in bands and borders for 
dress decorations, jewels for hats, following a late fifteenth 
century fashion, tirings for heads and for waists, and, parti- 
cularly in early Elizabethan days, in the form of jewelled . 
chains looped about the bust, and en suite with neck and 
shoulder ornaments, suspending also cross, fan, watch or 
pomander. Often, at this period, the chain is displaced, 
or reinforced, by a thin black or scarlet string suspending 
a jewel, the employment of the former colour being a 


The instructions are very explicit: shire. Another example, found by Bateman 

Exodus xxviii. 14, and xxxix. 15-21. in Derbyshire, appears in the Vict. Co. 
*Now in the British Museum and- AHsst, Derbyshire. 

illustrated in Vict. Co. Hist, Northampton- 
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survival from black embroidered borders of the linen 
of Henry VIII.’s time. 

Owing to circumstances beyond control, the number of 
survivals of even ordinary examples of the goldsmiths’ 
work of Gothic and early Renaissance ages is lamentably 
small, and their representations on monuments are coarse, 
scanty and indifferent. While the iluminated manu- 
scripts are too minute for practical detail, the appearance 
of ancient jewellery can be fairly recalled from the descrip- 
tions in wills and the representations in early pictures, 
and its character somewhat rescued from the past. On 
the other hand, the pictures give all that can possibly 
be desired respecting the delicate details of goldsmiths’ 
work of later times. 

And first with regard to gold chains as represented 
on monuments. Little can be gathered from effigies and 
statues of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
The figures were then shown as dead persons, laid out on 
a bier: occasionally a table or tablet in the hand exhibits 
a devotional subject or contains a relic. These are often 
spoken of in fourteenth and fifteenth century wills. The 
efigy of Berengaria at Le Mans holds one. The mantle, 
fastened with a single morse or ouche, and later with two, 
and a cord, is amply shown in examples of French, Spanish 
and English sculpture, but no chains appear. Eleanor of 
Provence had nine chaplets of gold filigree for her hair, 
but the fermail, or brooch, remained the only set jewel 
for women during the thirteenth century. In Italian 
monuments also the representation of the dead body, 
laid out on a bier, naturally precluded the exhibition of 
chains; and the custom prevalent throughout Europe 
during the thirteenth and the greater part of the four- 
teenth century, of wearing the wimple militated against 
the display of ornament. Countless monumental efhgies 
illustrate this ; and it is owing to the modest tyranny of 
this picturesque and long-persistent item of costume that 
the great Fortibus heiress, Aveline, at Westminster, shows 
no chain; similarly in the statues of queen Eleanor at 
Northampton and Geddington, and in the efhgies and 
brasses generally up to about the middle of the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century. 

As to France, Viollet le Duc says : 
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“‘ Les Gaulois portaient des colliers de diverses matiéres, d’or, d’argent, 
de pte de verre, de grains d’ambre. [1] en était de méme chez les peuplades 
de la Germaine; et les barbares qui envahirent les Gaules paraient leur 
cou de colliers trés-riches. Cependant, de l’époque carlovingienne jusq’au 
quatorziéme siécle, il ne parait pas que les femmes aient porté des _colliers ; 
ce bijou n’apparait guére sur les statues et dans les peintures que vers le 


régne de Charles V. (1364—-1380).”} 


In 1389 a gold “‘ chayenne” with bells was given by 
Jean Poulain to the duc de Bourbon. In 1469 a very 
delicate chain of fifty links belonged to Margaret of Brittany, 
and Louis XI. wore round his neck a little gold chain, 
from which hung a St. Michael.? 

In the portrait of Margaret of York, duchess of Bur- 
gundy, who died in 1503, now in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries, she is shown wearing a carcanet 
of pearls and a pendent tablet ensigned with the Flame of 
Burgundy. In the will of Sir Thomas Scott, 1594, he 
leaves to his daughter-in-law, Dame Elizabeth Scott, the 
jewel of diamonds and rubies given to Sir John Scott 
in the time of Edward IV. by the duke of Burgundy, 
afterwards Charles the Bold. This jewel is depicted in 
the full-length portrait of Elizabeth Scott by Zuccharo. 
It is ensigned with five flames.2 In 1599 Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, the belle amie of Henri IV, had an elaborate 
chain of fleurs de lis, knots and pillars in crystal, gar- 
nished with flames of gold and red and green enamel. 4 

The introduction during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century of the barbe, shown in so many brasses and some 
efigies of widows and vowesses, further veils from us a 
multitude of chains at a time when they were certainly 
the most popular and desired decoration of women. 

In the Wardrobe and Household Accounts of the time 
of Edward I. and Edward II, we have many inventories 
of plate and jewels, gold bracelets, brooches and buckles, 
but apparently no specific mention of gold chains for 
personal wear. Perhaps a very diligent search would 
discover certain royal examples, though evidence of general 
use of chains at the time would not be in accord with the 
testimony of the manuscripts and the monuments, both 
as regards men and women. Under the dates 1314-1316 


1 Mobster Francass, ii, 259. 3 J. R. Scott, Scott of Scots’ Hall, 203, 219. 
2 Victor Gay, Comptes, Inventatres, ete. “ Inventasre de Gabrielle d'Estrées. 
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are examples of silver-gilt chains for the king’s bascinets.1 
Of this time we have knowledge of the employment of 
chains of armorial disks in France and England, as well 
as the Spanish specimens of castles and bustards, both of 
copper and of silver gilt, probably connected with bridle 
reins and horse trappings. 

It appears that two industrious Frenchmen, MM. 
de Mely and Bishop, with an enthusiasm more likely 
perhaps to be admired than imitated, have printed a 
tabulated list of 7,421 inventories, one hundred of them 
being English registers.2. It is not proposed now to go 
through any single series of this vast collection, but a 
careful précis, made by the writer of one of them, the 
great succession of York wills, dating from 1347 to 1509,% 
bears out the conclusion that has already been suggested, 
touching the period of the outward and visible wearing 
of chains by men and women. 

The practice is better illustrated by the illuminated 
manuscripts than by the effigies, of which the coarse or 
stubborn material did not readily surrender to minute 
detail, though the results are better in the brasses. The 
chains and collars in the effigies, like the stony and the 
brazen faces, are therefore to be taken as likenesses quel- 
conques. 

With regard to the number of gold chains in the York 
wills between 1361 and 1503, only thirty-one are mentioned 
as against a hundred and fifty-two pairs of beads, par 
precum, par preculum, preces, par orationum, or paires 
de paternosters, sometimes called gaudes; and a hundred 
and ninety-four zones, gyrdils, or belts, with their corses 
or foundations of silk, cloth or russet, harnassed with gold 
or silver, and decorated in various ways. Some are of 
quite common sort, both beads and girdles being, however, 
of much less intrinsic value than chains of the noble metals 
and jewels. But that a change, or rather advance in 


1 Exchequer, Q. R. Accounts. 38. Item pur vj chesnes dargent pur le 
Particulare Ricardi de Grimesby aurifabri bacinet le Roy . . . - « Xxviljs. 
de custodis factis per ipsum ad precepta Item pur ij chesnes dorrez et ij lokets 
Regis, Annis vilj°. et ix°. dorrez, pris. « +» + + + + XXBe 
Primes pur ij) chaynes et ij lokes od ij 
clefs endorrez pur les cotes nostre seigneur 2 Bibliographie Génerale des Inventasres 
le Rol. . «. «© ee ee 6A} marcs. = smprimés, 1892. 
Item pur iiij cheynes pur son bacynet xxs. 3 Testamenta Eboracensta, Surtees Society, 


Item pur ij cheynes pur son bacynet, 1 marc. 1885. 
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fashion as to neck ornament, had early taken place, is 
indicated by the sumptuary edict of 1363, forbidding the 
lower classes to wear chains of gold and silver. The 
concatenations in the earlier period are spoken of as monilia, 
cathenae, colers, cheynes, chenes, torques, carcanets and 
carcans. ‘Towards the middle of the century and onwards, 
we have “ chains,” “ collars,” “laces of gold of Venyse ” 
and “of Damaske,” of gold tissue work set close or laid 
with pearls, etc, also called ‘‘ devyces,” and occasionally 
the expression “‘ monile aureum,” with the desirable gloss, 
“ Anglice a collar of gold.”” The Register of St. Albans 
further gives the explanation of the scribe that monile 
was an ornament worn by women, hanging at the neck, 
also called, as he says, “ firmaculum or firmatorium,” 
which seems to refer the word far back as a conventional 
expression of ancient standing. 

Similarly, in a will of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, we meet with the obsolete word “ torque,” 
which, like “ celt,” lingered in fact as late as to the time 
of the Authorized Version, ‘‘ Unam torquem auream perlis 
ornatam, quod est ornamentum muliebre, qua circa collum 
mulieres uti consuaverant.” ‘This was certainly in 1503 
a “necklace” or ‘‘devyce,” so called from the middle 
of the fifteenth century. This again shows the confusing 
survival of technical terms in art, just as in armour, and 
the looseness of clerical descriptions. 

In his will, dated 1397, John of Gaunt leaves a fermail 
of gold with the name of God in every part. This may 
have been an SS collar, the S standing for sanctus. Later, 
we hear of chains, or collars, left to be fashioned into 
pixes and other objects of ecclesiastical plate, for the 
adornment of statues of the Virgin and Child, and for 
the founding of obits and the laying down of memorial 
slabs. The brass of the wife of Robert Skirne, 1437, at 
Kingston, Surrey, gives an excellent example of a chain 
and pendant of the time. We also meet with chains or 
collars of roses: an effigy of a knight at Wetherall, near 
Carlisle, wears one, and an example is spoken of in 1466 
as, “ unum monile ditissimum vocata anglice a white rose, 
nuper domini ducis Eboracum ”’ ; and in 1480 Jane Methly | 
left to her son a collar of roses. Certain chains are further 
described as with ‘“ waterlefe,” or ‘‘ water-flowers ;” in a 
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succession of daisies, ‘chaplets cum Margaretis,” the 
emblem of Margaret of Anjou; as of pansies, and of 
roses, enamelled in the Tudor colours. Fillets, or chaplets 
of pearls, frequently occur, gauded with gold, and chains 
jewelled and enamelled in various ways.1 

As to the objects hanging from the chains, they are 
spoken of, as we have seen, as “ monilia,” “ firmatoria ”’ 
and “ firmacula,” but commonly as crosses of gold, and 
jewelled, such as that of Clare, about 1460. But they 
were frequently of silver, gilt, jewelled and enamelled, 
set with “‘ trewloves de pearl,” or other fanciful designs. 
Other pendants, or pentacols, were the tables, or tablets 
of gold and silver, enamelled or sculptured with subjects 
of serious religious import, containing relics, and worn 
under the wimple, or cote, or widow’s barbe. The subjects 
of others had reference to incidents of love or chivalry. 
The former set forth such passages as the Coronation of 
Our Lady; the Salutation, the “ Agnus Dei,” so styled 
by a testator, Margaret Clifford, in 1446; the St. 
Christopher, as worn of silver by Chaucer’s Forester, the 
popular St. James, and other saintly personages. Allied 
in form to these were the folding tables of silver gilt, or 
ivory, laid with wax; to these belonged a stylus and a 
smoother : “ Unum tabelett de evore in duos foliis ligatis 
cum argento” and “unum par tabellarum cerearum de 
argento deauratum,” are examples from wills. They 
were harnessed with gold or silver for suspension at the 
zone, girdle or corse. As a late example of a tablet, it 
will be remembered that during Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
perilous flirtation with Anne Boleyn in 1527, five years 
before her marriage, he took from her the jewelled tablet 
which hung by a chain from her pocket. In that thought- 
less hour the unhappy beauty made the first step which 
led, nineteen years later, to the scaffold. In 1532 she 
took, at the king’s request, her tablet of gold, hanging at 
her girdle, and sent it to Wolsey “ with very gentle and 
comforting words.” 

Further names used for pendants, as time advanced, 
were “‘ lokkes,” “* hangers,” the tau cross, the trefoil known 
as a “toret,” so often seen hanging from collars of SS, 
““ breloques,” ‘ pendeloques,” “ grelots”’ and aglets. Of 

1 See Appendix, A. 
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early Tudor times, the pendent rose of chains of ordinary 
civilians, recalls that badge and the portcullis of the dynasty 
frequently seen suspended from the SS collars of legal 
dignitaries. ! 

With reference generally to the pairs of beads, called in 
mediaeval times paternosters from the recurring large one, 
also styled “ gaudies,”’ which, however, are often absent 
in both sculptured and painted representations, these 
comprised the ring for the finger, attached to them the 
small ouches, also called “ monilia”’ and “ rings,” annexed 
to them, to steady the long string on the dress, and the 
cross, crucifix, Trinity ring, Agnus Dei, or other revered 
object, hanging from them. The materials used for the 
beads include gold, silver, “ the moder of perle,” ivory, 
jet, the popular amber, the rare coral and the modest 
sycamore. The ‘“ paternosters”’? and “aves” might all 
be gauded with chased gold or silver and enamelled. 
At Chatsworth is the pair of carved boxwood beads of 
Henry VIII, a delicate and notable example. The 
dissolution of the smaller convents, in 1536, gave the 
final blow to the public wearing of par precum. With 
the beads also occur in the wills the chains or attachments 
to the broad zones, to the “‘ demysents ” or narrow belts, 
“inde currente in medio,” the girdle pendants, also 
sometimes called ‘“ demysents,” and the great gold or 
pearl-studded and tasselled knops, clearly shown in the 
late fifteenth century brasses. From these evidences we 
know that the pairs of beads were often simply looped: 
under the “‘ demysents.”’ Important features in the wills 
are the delicate and rich materials mentioned as forming 
the foundations of the gold and jewelled zones and corses, 
so well exemplified in the early Italian pictures. ? 

Further examples of chains, pendants, paternosters 
and zones of mediaeval and of Renaissance times will be 
touched upon later. It is a remarkable thing that we 
should have such an abundance of jewellery of remote 
times, and comparatively nothing tangible of so recent a 
date as the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Allusion has been made to the apparent paucity of 
information concerning chains, pendants, etc, to be derived 


1See Appendix, B. 2See Appendix, C. 
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from wardrobe and household accounts of Edward I. 
and Edward II.’s time. ‘Towards the end of the four- 
teenth century we have more material to work on. 

When Richard II. and Anne of Bohemia visited London, 
in 1392, the queen wore a robe embroidered with an 
edging of broom-cods, and a rich carcanet round her neck. 
Necklaces formed part of the brilliant equipment of her 
youthful successor, Isabella of Valois, in 1396. 

By a Patent of Acquittance of 1382, under the great seal, 
we have detailed cognizance for the first time of several 
very precious objects of crown jewellery. They were 
mortgaged by Henry V. for the glorious expedition which 
culminated at Agincourt, and were mainly redeemed by 
Henry VI. 

We gather from the descriptions in the contracts for 
loans to Henry V. in 1415, that among these valuables 
were “the Great Crown,” “the Crown Henry,” “la 
corone de Spaigne,” and that mysterious and fascinating 
item, which from that time has completely vanished, the 
golden palet of Spain, garnished with pearls and precious 
stones, and weighing eight pounds six ounces. From an 
expression in the confession of Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
to Henry V, “ye coroune of Speyne ona palet,” it 
would seem that the unexplained object was a great 
gold charger on which the crown rested when not in use. } 
Among other things thus mortgaged for the glory of 
England, was the king’s own great collar called ‘* Pyzane 
d’or,” having been made at Pisa, worked with antelopes 
and formerly belonging to Richard II; the king’s large 
gold collar, called of [lkington, after a former treasurer ; 
a gold tablet, enamelled with the Salutation; another, 
richly jewelled, and containing a piece of the Holy 
Coat; gold paternosters; a gold chain, wrought with 
letters and crosses, and further tablets of gold.? 


1 With regard to the crown and the 
palet of Spain, they probably formed, 
together with the sword and the saddle 
of Spain, part of the regalia prepared by 
John of Gaunt, king of Castile and Leon 
in right of his wife, daughter of Pedro the 
Cruel: his claim was abandoned in 1388. 
The great weight of the palet seems to 
tell against the interpretation of a jewelled 
cushion; on the other hand, there appears 


to be no contemporary evidence of palet 
signifying a charger. 

7A full and most interesting account 
of the preparations for the splendid expedi- 
tion, the raising of the money, the terms 
of the mortgages, the account of the 
battle and the roll of the English men-at- 
arms, is given by Sir N. H. Nicolas, in his 
History of the Battle of Agsncourt. 
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In a petition to parliament of the treasurer of England, 
1423, praying for a discharge of the custody of the royal 
jewels, we have a valuable priced list, and many descrip- 
tions of no less than a hundred “ colers ” and “ cheynes ” 
of gold and jewels and silver-gilt, some being doubtless 
livery collars of SS. Among them is “la riche coler” 
which Henry VI. mortgaged on the occasion of his marriage 
in 1445, and could never redeem; also the “ coler 
d’or de Bromecoddes,” which must have belonged to 
Richard II, perhaps the one he wore in the City in 
1396; also the “ seintur’ d’or,” or zone, which belonged 
to Joan of Navarre; and there are two gold chains worked 
with acorns, and one of gold, enamelled, with the motto, 
“‘ Aimey et servey.” ‘The collar shown in the unhappily- 
restored portrait at Westminster, is not here to be 
identified. It is closed in front with a fermaille, after 
the manner of the rich collar. There are also many 
fermailles, paternosters, tablets and other pendants. 1 

As soon as the French women were emancipated, as 
in England, from the mortifying thraldom of the wimple, 
chains begin to decorate their bare necks and shoulders, 
and not only simple concatenations with pentacols, but, 
already at the end of the reign of Charles VI, richly 
jewelled carcans and devices in gold tissue delicately 
enamelled in black, in several ranks, the lowest following 
the line of the purfled corsage, were in use.” Later occur 
single silk and gold cords, from which a solitary jewel, 
generally the ever-popular pearl, was suspended, while a 
tight chain-work, or carcanet of gold and precious stones, 
hung with pendeloques, encircled the throat. No doubt 
the numerous orders of knighthood established during 
the fifteenth century, gave an extraordinary impetus to 
the wearing of gold chains by women throughout Europe. 
Many in England, indeed, displayed the SS collar of 
livery, Joan of Navarre amongst them. 

In Italy, and generally on the continent, from the 
custom already touched upon, recumbent figures present 
but little evidence as to chains, for we find the reverse 
of the practice in English efhgies, which are always shown 
as alive, handling the sword or praying. But from the 


1See Appendix, D. _ ®Viollet le Duc, Mobslier Francass, 11, 260. 
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beginning of the fifteenth century we have a cloud of 
witnesses in the Italian pictures, quite unmatched in the 
world. Similarly, in Germany and the Low Countries, we 
turn to the early pictures for evidence from this point 
of artistic departure; and as for Spain, though early 
pictures do not serve, we have a series of monumental 
chains unequalled in any country. They are illustrated 
in Solano’s Iconographia Espanola. ‘This artist did for 
Spain what Hefner did better for Germany, and Stothard 
best of all for England. 

In a letter of 1455, Margaret, wife of John Paston, 
requires of him “‘ sommethyng for my nekke,”’ since, when 
the queen, Margaret of Anjou, came to Norwich, mistress 
Paston had to borrow her “coseyn Elizabeth Clere’s 
devys, for I durst not for shame go with my beds among 
so many fresch jauntylwomen.” She renews her request 
nine months later, and also requires a girdle. ‘Thirteen 
years after she lent her son John both her great and small 
chain. From this it would again appear that men’s and 
women’s chains did not differ in character. 

Among the numerous valuables given, in 1467, by 
Sir John Howard to his wife, were two devices of gold, 
enamelled and set with rubies, diamonds and pearls; a 
pair of beads for a gentlewoman’s neck, gauded with gold 
and pearls; a chain of gold with a “ lokke” ; a “ coler” 
of gold with thirty-four roses, set on a corse of black silk ; 
a girdle of cloth of gold, harnessed with gold; of green 
damask, harnassed with silver gilt, and “‘ edges” of black 
velvet, set with pearls and “ perfyled ” or “ furryd ” with 
“ermyns”; a “ demysent ” of silk and gold, and a chain 
of gold of the old fashion. Sir John Fastolf, in 1466, had 
a chain of pure gold, weighing twenty ounces, and the 
*“monile ditissimum vocata, a white Rose,’ mentioned 
above. ‘This had been mortgaged to Fastolf with other 
jewels, by Richard, duke of York, father of Edward IV, 
killed at Wakefield, 1460, and all were in the charge of 
John Paston. 

The wardrobe accounts of Edward IV, and the privy 
purse expenses of Elizabeth of York, his eldest daughter, 
wife of Henry VII, entirely corroborate the entries in 
the wills of the latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
give full details of the gorgeous civil costume of the period, 
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never perhaps approached im splendour since the glittering 
military array of Edward LIL.’s time. We find the richest 
material from the looms of the Low Countries, such as 
doth of gold broached on satin ground; silk arras with 
imagery and verdure ; arras paned with suns and roses ; 
changeable (that is ‘* shot’) sarcenets; figured tawny 
and motley velvet 3; edges of black tinsel satin, and white 
cloth of gold tissue, such as the angels wear in the pictures. 
Jewelled collars, on cloth of gold, were worn over the tight 
or pleated-waisted doublets; tawny green and russet 
corses, as well as chains of gold with knots, and gold chains 
jingled of spangles and water-flowers. All these rich pre- 
sentments are faithfully depicted in the early pictures, and 
partially on many a panel of an East Anglian parclose or 
screen ; and all the gorgeous array fell under sumptuary re- 
strictions. The laces and devices for the necks of the women 
were fashioned of “‘ Venyse gold,” and gold of “ Damaske,”’ 
a return to the importation in the thirteenth century of 
gleaming bezants from the Orient for the gilding of latten 
effigies and the like. Now we get the names of several 
English and foreign goldsmiths. ! 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century German 
women wore, besides their somewhat heavy gold chains, 
which were usually reeded and twisted with half a turn, 
bewildering and tasteless wreaths of leaves and flowers, 
enamelled on gold wire-work, tirings for the head, like the 
attire of a stag, such as never obtained in England. Also 
were displayed in both countries thick orles or turbans of 
rich tissues, spirally bound with pearls and other gems 
set in gold; and cable carcanets of gold tissue, fretted 
with pearls, just as they appear in the alabaster effigies? 
and in the early Italian pictures, particularly those in 
which angels are conspicuous. 


1In 1480 Edward IV. disposed of two 
hundred and seventy-nine ounces of 
spangles and chains of water-flowers of 
silver and gilt. 

In the privy purse expenses of Elizabeth 
of York, we find that in 1502 black tinsel 
satin was provided to make an “edge” 
of a gown of black velvet; and sarcenet of 
eight divers colours, and of tawny green 
and russet for her girdles. In the same 
year money was paid to Henry Warley 
and to Alexander Hove, goldsmiths, evi- 


dently English artists. Later in the year 
the queen acquired a chain of gold with 
“vij knottes,” and shortly after goldsmiths 
with the foreign names of Vandelf and 
Lybart, were paid for work. Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York; Wardrobe 
Accounts of Edward IV, etc, by Sir N. H. 
Nicolas. 

2 In the Trachten of Hefner von Alteneck 
many excellent examples of the orles, head 
tirings, chains and carcanets of German 
women are given. 
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Referring more directly to a special class of evidence, 
many of the early pictures in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries depict the appearance of the more moderate 
chains and collars of persons of distinction of the time 
following that which has just been spoken of; and the 
state papers, the documents, and the chronicles continue 
the story until far into the reign of Henry VIII, the most 
notable of all periods for the flaunting display of tasteless, 
massy gold chains, worn baudric-wise, from shoulder to 
shoulder, or many times round the neck, and usually 
without a pendant or with only a medallion. The vivid 
memoirs of Cellini give an idea of the higher character 
of Italian jewellery. 

The intrinsic value of these decorations would be 
difficult to believe without the recurring testimony of 
the records. Chief among the pageants of the time, in 
which the profusion of gold chains was displayed, were 
the marriage in 1503 of the princess Margaret, the king’s 
sister, to James IV. of Scotland; the coronation of 
Henry VIII,+ and the tournament of 1509, on his marriage 
to Catherine of Arragon, delightfully illustrated by the 
roll at the College of Arms. On this occasion all the 
attendants on foot wore fourfold gold chains, and their 
hair clubbed in gold cauls, like knaves in a pack of cards. 
At the jousts, in 1514, in honour of the marriage of the 
princess Mary to Louis XII, gold chains of both countries 
were very conspicuous ;” and, at the inauspicious arrival 
of Anne of Cleves, in 1539, they are spoken of as of great 


value, and, in reference to 


1 At the coronation of Henry VIII. the 
king wore a “ bauderike of great balasses 
about his necke, and there was more plenty 
and abundance of cloth of silver brodecrie 
or of Goldsmiths’ workes than hath been 
seen or read of at any time before, and 
thercto many and a great number of chains 
of gold, and the Master of the Horse a 
great bauderike of gold trauserse his body.” 
Hall, Unton of two Famtltes, 503. ‘The 
jewelled chain had never been an item 
of coronations in mediaeval times. 

2The banquetting and the subsequent 
disguisings in the pageant or masque at 
Greenwich, in honour of the proposed 
marriage, included among other conceits 
a somewhat disconcerting scene, in which 


the German examples,? of 


a fair lady was discovered sitting on an 
artificial rock with a dolphin in her lap. 
To make matters more mysterious, the 
ladies who performed in the puerile business 
wore kerchiefs of pleasaunce set with 
letters of Greek ‘Sin gold of bullion,’’ and 
the edges of the kerchiefs garnished with 
hanging pearls. Hall, sbsd, 544. 

3 On this occasion the earl of Southamp- 
ton, admiral of England, wore his great 
silver whistle, set with jewels, from his 
gold chain baudric-ways. At the London 
muster in the same year, every man of 
substance wore a gold chain, including 
even the four hundred Wiffelers who 
“kept the array.” Hall, sb¢d, 829, 831. 
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Strange fashion. The multitude of English gold chains 
formed a scene of quite barbaric splendour. Henry then 
wore, baudric-wise, a dazzling gold collar of balasses and 
pearls, of which, in the exaggerated language of the time, 
“© few men ever sawe the like.” The badges, mottoes, 
etc., adopted by Henry VIII. at his banquets and masques 
are as innumerable as his fantastic and gaudy costumes. 
At the siege of Terouenne, in 1519, the noble Englishmen 
wore great chains or baudrics of gold, hung with bells, 
just as we see them in the painted glass at Cologne and 
Gouda, and in the Swiss roundles. We know that Henry 
VIII. was very generous when the humour took him, 
and one hundred and forty pounds for a gold chain, to 
give to a favourite, was not an extraordinary incident. 
But when, as it was euphemistically expressed at the time, 
“he fell into a kind of pensiveness,’’ meaning to say that 
he was in one of his terrible tempers, he conducted himself 
with quite oriental savagery, as he did, for instance, 
at his fourth marriage. Of these humours some of his 
queens had ample cognizance. 

Of the monarch’s personal jewellery, and that of his 
court, and the nature of the new year’s gifts, which came 
into fashion during his reign, we know, from documents 
and portraits by Holbein and others, every detail of the 
numerous chains and of the dress decorations that he wore. 
Many of the former were doubtless designed by Holbein, 
who died in 1542. Others were by Peter Richardson, 
and by John of Antwerp and Cornelius Hayes, both of 
whom were friends of Holbein, and worked for queen 
Mary. As to Henry VIII, we see his burly form in 
many a picture, enveloped in a cassock, or a frock, replete 
with ‘ jews’ work,” encircled by chains, by orle-like collars 
and baudrics of fabrics rich with gold, filigree and enamels. 
And we seem to know, both from miniatures and from 
pictures, almost to a chain and a ring, the deckings he 
bestowed on his six wives, including even some of those 
given to the unhappy Katherine Howard, whose portraits 
are so rare. 7 

And if the chains in the king’s court were astounding, 
what shall be said of those in the house of the cardinal. 
‘The veracious Cavendish tells us all about the five hundred 
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persons of Wolsey’s establishment, where even the master— 
cook went daily in damask and velvet, and with a gold 
chain about his neck. The gentlemen wore crimson velvet 
and chains of gold. On the cardinal’s two embassies to the 
emperor Charles V, they wore black velvet and massy 
chains, and their appearance may be judged by the pictures 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, at Hampton Court. 
On this occasion chains of gold and jewels, alternately 
of pansies and friars’ knots, were devised ; the far-fetched 
conceit signifying “‘ think on Francis.” As to the artistic 
character of the usual Tudor chains, they were merely of 
the common curb kind, which, like certain Gothic mould- 
ings, went through the whole range of art.? 

Very interesting among privy purse expenses of the 
time are those of the princess Mary. Bees giving the 
names of several goldsmiths, English and foreign, we have 
the cost both of making and mending all kinds of valuables, 
from 1536 until after her accession in 1554. Prominent 
objects are the “high colers ” of goldsmiths’ work; the 
“coler”’ of gold with nine diamonds, the king’s marriage 
gift; the jewelled girdles; the entries for lengthening 
the old ‘‘ demysents ” for the changed fashion ; the many 
“laces? of jewelled work, enamelled black and of divers 
colours; the carcanets and necklaces of great pearls, often 
enamelled black, laced with rubies or with diamonds ; 
the jewelled edges or borders; the jewelled partletts, 
and upper and nether “ abiliments”; the numerous 
“little chenes,” such as men often wore, and many 
pairs of beads of great beauty. Many tablets occur 
garnished with gold, containing “the picture of the 
Trinity ; of the history of Isaac; of Solomon’s Temple, 
with a portcullis at the back in diamonds; of Christ 
healing; of “antike work”; of “ friars’ knots of gold,” 
and the like. From the lengthened, chains hung a dial, 
or cross, a knop, or a pomander, just as we see a watch 


1When the embassy came from France 
to England after the peace between the 
two countries had been “sealed with the 
broad seal of both the realms graved in 
fine gold,” a great feast was made by Wolsey 
at Hampton Court, with wonderful “ sub- 
tileties,”’ and the cups went so merrily about 


that many of the Frenchmen were “ fain to 
be led to their beds.” Before their return 
each one had great gifts of plate, rich 
gowns, horses, or “ weighty chains of pure 
gold.” Life of Curdinal Wolsey, by 
George Cavendish, written between 1554 
and 1558. 
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worn in the so-called De WEdeere’s portrait of the queen 
of the first year of her reign, now in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. We have seen that pomanders, 
then called “ musk balls,’? were in use before 1487.! 

Chronological tabulations, drawn up by the writer, 
of all the chains, carcanets, orphreys, and the like in the 
pictures in the National Gallery and in the National 
Portrait Gallery, form a continuous pictorial commentary 
on the revealments of the documents. 

The pictures by the early Italian masters, of the 
Blessed Virgin enthroned, offer the most beautiful illus- 
trations of the chains, laces, orphreys, jewels and orle-like 
jewelled collars during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The Holy Child is shown wearing jewellery in five instances 
only in the National Gallery, all of the first half of the 
fifteenth century. One is a necklace and bracelets, two 
are necklaces, and the fourth is a string of beads, worn 
baudric-wise. All these are coral. The belief in the 
potency of coral as a charm has continued in Italy up to 
the present day. In the picture by the mystic, Mantegna, 
at Bergamo, the Infant Saviour wears a tight bracelet of 
coral beads round the right wrist. He is represented in 
an enthronement of the Virgin by Benvenuto da Sienna, 
in a sumptuous coat, enriched with jewellery, the waist 
encircled by a thick baudric of cloth of gold, He also wears 
a necklace of coral beads, with a pendent coral cross. It 
will be remembered that two strings of coral hang sym- 
metrically from the canopy of the Ansedei Raphael. In 
a Virgin and Child by Pinturichio, the Saviour wears a 
very delicate chain of long turbinated gold beads, encrusted 
with pearls, with a square jewelled pendant. 

We pass to the angels. There is nothing more 
beautiful in art than the representations of the choristers 
of heaven, with their calm and earnest faces. In the 
early pictures, they all wear rich apparels or collars to their 
albs, usually paned or fretted with pearls; often great 


1The following are the names of gold- 
smiths employed by the princess Mary : 
Francis, Orton, Cornelys, Busshe, Mabell 
and Reynolds. Fernando supplied pearls, 
and William was one of the broiderers. 
In her will the queen bequeathed to Philip 


“‘ The coler of golde set with nyne dyamonds, 
the which his Majestye gave me the 
Epiphaine after our Maryage.” Privy 
Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, by 
Sir F. Madden. 
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morses, crowns, circlets and coronets, like the angels of 
the East Anglian church roofs; or, as in Botticelli’s great 
Assumption, only with a star on the breast. They are 
very rarely shown wearing necklaces or carcans fretted 
with pearls. They frequently wear veils of gold tissue, 
of white, blue, red and other colours, with jewelled or 
gold-broidered edges ; and later, the most delicate carcans, 
and multi-coloured baudrics of the lightest possible gauzy 
fabrics, the ‘‘ tishews”” of the testaments, decorated with 
slight goldsmiths’ work. In Francia’s picture of the 
Nativity, the four angels wear tight necklaces of pearls, 
and in Matteo Giovanni’s Assumption, all the brilliantly 
habited choir of angels wear rich apparels, or orphreys, or 
carcans of light goldsmiths’ work, and satin buskins of 
striking hues. Lippi shows one youthful angel, who 
holds the Child in his arms, wearing a rich gold carcanet. 
But all these are exceptions. In a picture of Tobit 
and the Angel, attributed to Verocchio, Raphael 
wears a wide collar of goldsmiths’ work, laced with black 
strings. 

In the representations of women saints, in pictures 
and on church screens, they are usually shown in rich 
robes of cloth of gold of damask, of various colours, 
fastened by a morse or two ouches and a connecting band, 
after the practice which descended from the thirteenth 
century. 

The copious inventories of the jewels of Mary, queen 
of Scots, taken between 1556 and 1569, give the fullest 
view of the casket of a lady of the first rank, and they 
have the further interest of supplying details regarding 
the crown and other jewels of France, of which realm the 
queen was then the dowager. It must suffice now, without 
dilating on their details, to mention only the exceeding 
great number of richly jewelled carcans, gorgerins, collars, 
tablets, paternosters of pearls, belts, pomanders and other 
gold, jewelled and enamelled chains and “‘ accoutrements.” 
Among them, particularly to be noticed, are the scented 
carcans of filigree beads and perfumed neck-bands, with 
pendent gold vases filled with scent, as shown in the 
Spanish effigies. Early seventeenth century examples had 
pierced gold scent-beads, or crystal vases alternating with 
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pearls, or death’s heads with scent in them, counterchanged 
with diamonds, very lurid. 

The pictures so vividly show the luxury and ugliness. 
in dress generally among the upper classes, and the taste- 
less excess in women’s jewellery and lace during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James; and these illustrations are so 
readily available for study that the subject need not be 
much enlarged upon here. ‘Triple ropes of pearls, whose 
size and quantity was, surely, exaggerated by the painters, 
after the procedure of Mrs. Primrose’s portrait, and 
accoutrements of pearls descending below the waist, are 
quite usual, and it will only be necessary to refer to such 
portraits in the National Gallery as those of queen 
Elizabeth, Mary, queen of Scots, Mary of Lorraine, 
Elizabeth of Hardwick and Margaret of Cumberland,. 
mother of the dauntless Anne Clifford, which are so typical 
of the position. The equally well-known miniatures of 
course illustrate the subject minutely and _ beautifully. 
Also were worn long chains of jewels, lightly set in gold 
and looped up in front by a brooch, a fashion dating from 
Henry VIII.’s time, and intricate chains of the later 
Renaissance, enamelled in colours and set with diamonds. 
Even the tassels of the ruffs and the band strings were 
hung with delicate jewellery, while the fair dames went 
so constrained in their 7ustes 4 corps, that “not a charm 
presumed to stay where nature placed it.” None of 
these embellishments have a tithe of the interest of the 
works of the middle ages. 


1 “Shee brought with her als faire jewells, sixty-four great pearls, and strings of pearls, 


pretious stones and pearles as wer to be found 
inEurope.” Knox’s History of the Reforma- 
tion 1n Scotland, vii, 264. 

Among these were the diamond called 
“the Great Harry,” given to Mary by her 
father-in-law, Henry II, and subsequently 
known as “ the Mirror of Great Brytaigne”’; 
one carcan, thirteen diamonds and thirteen 
roses of gold; a belt of roses of diamonds 
and pearls joined by golden cords; a 
chain of pearls, diamonds and rubies; a 
chain of sapphires and pearls; an “ ecar- 
quant ’’ with a table diamond, rubies and 
pearls; and many others, jewelled in 
divers ways with diamonds, sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies and turquoises; one of 


‘ acoustrements de perles enfilees.” The 
paternosters are often associated with the 
*‘ senteurs ’? of diamonds and pearls, as in 
mediaeval times. A scented carcan 1s 
described as *‘ ung petit carcan de petit 
grains a jour plains de perfum et de 
petis grains dor qui sont entredeux.” No 
doubt many of the queen’s jewels could be 
recognized in her portraits, or in those of 
queen Elizabeth, who bought them from 
the regent Murray, greatly to the chagrin of 
Catherine de Medicis. See Catalogue of 
the Fewels, Dresses, Furnsture, Books 
and Paintings of Mary, queen of Scots, 
1556-1569, Bannatyne Club, 1863, edited 
by Joseph Robertson. 
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We know that queen Elizabeth extorted gifts of all 
sorts from her courtiers and dependents, and accepted 
not only lordly jewels, but even night coifs, rails, and 
smocks, as well as cambric sheets, appallingly decorated 
with small fowls, beasts and worms. Gifts of less terrifying 
character were much the same as we find in the casket of 
her tragic cousin of Scotland, together with jewelled 
armlets, or ‘‘ shackles,” but without the pairs of beads. 
The bequest from Leicester, in 1588, comprised a great 
jewel of diamonds and emeralds suspended from a chain 
of six hundred pearls, and many other things of 
surpassing richness. 

Anne of Denmark must have received quantities of 
jewels that belonged to queen Elizabeth. Her grotesque 
husband gave her valuable presents for ridiculous reasons, 
and she supplied herself from Heriot with ornaments 
to the value of thirty-six thousand pounds. It is 
astonishing to read that all these were purloined by her 
attendants on her death, in 1618. 

At this time the mediaeval hat jewel was again in vogue, 
and thin black or scarlet strings or pale blue ribbons, 
suspending jewels, often took the place of the elaborate 
or many-fold thin gold chains, and foretell a welcome 
aesthetic change.? 

At Christmas, 1662, Lady Castlemaine persuaded 
Charles II. to give her all the presents that the peers had 
presented to him. This is considered to be the main 
reason for the custom falling through. 

With the reign of Charles I. the good taste began, 
and the pearl necklace became the most admired and 
desired decoration; and thus it was that the long Eliza- 
bethan ropes were expended. The pendants, like the 
chains, have clean vanished. Every portrait of Henrietta 
Maria shows her with a plain pearl necklace ; and similarly, 


1In the portrait in the National Portrait band tassels. The earl of Nottingham 


Gallery, Lord Burghley wears the Lesser 
George suspended bya tenfold thin gold 
chain. In a portrait painted in 1597, 
Devereux, earl of Essex, wears the same 
badge from a blue nbbon; if worn with 
armour it was hung by a chain, according 
to the statutes of 1519. Robert Cecil, 
painted in 1602, has an oval jewel pendent 
from a black nbbon and jewels from the 


and the earl of Devonshire, 1604, wear 
jewels suspended from bright blue ribbons. 
Mirevelt painted the unfortunate princess 
palatine, the ‘‘ queen of hearts,” with a 
six-rank carcanet of pearls and a large 
coral hung from a ring in the left ear, 
with a gold counterpoise and long black 
ear string. 
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in the case of such personages as Louise de Querouaille, 
Anne Hyde, Barbara Villiers and Mary of Modena. La 
Belle Hamilton, in her portrait painted by Lely, in 1669, 
wears no jewellery: her beauty needed no enhancement. 
Occasionally a brooch is seen, and often pearls and ribbons 
in the hair, and sometimes a few dark beads loop up the 
wanton draperies and the upper satin sleeves. 

After the marriage of Charles II, the Portuguese 
fashion of jewels on the shoulder, both for men and women, 
obtained for a time.! Later on, queen Anne is shown 
wearing a waist-belt of diamonds. Although gold chains 
were at that time utterly rejected by fashion, they lingered 
long in the affections of the people, and in some cases 
have survived intact up to the present day. For instance, 
in 1660 George Pasfield bequeathed a gold chain of one 
hundred and twenty-three links, with a golden jewelled 
and enamelled wheel-lock pistol attached. This is still 
preserved in the possession of a descendant, Captain H. 
Oliver, R.N, who also possesses a life-size portrait of a 
young child, of about 1630, wearing the very chain and 
pendent pistol of which the details show the date to be 
about 1570. 

In the next stage of their long history, the gold chains 
became the recognized appanage of state officials and 
members of corporations “in their formalities.” They 
were also acknowledged as fitting gifts to signalize national 
or public services. In 1653 Monk had a gold chain, of 
the value of three hundred pounds, presented to him by 
the parliament; and in 1662, on her arrival at Dover, 
Catherine of Braganza gave the captain of the Royal 
Charles a chain of gold. 

When the king came back from his exile, May 29th, 


1A refined portrait in pastels, signed 
Edmund Ashfield, 1671, in the possession 
of the writer, represents one of the three 
princes who came over with Catherine of 
Braganza. He wears a large jewel with 
pendent pearls on the left shoulder. 

7A pistol must be a very uncommon 
pendant, and it may be remembered that 
in 3536 Henry VIII. gave Anne Boleyn 
a gold jewelled pistol as a whistle, a serpent 
entwined round the barrel. This she gave, 
on the morning of her execution, to the 
officer of the guard, Captain Gawyn, 
bidding him notice the serpent, and adding 


that ‘‘a serpent the giver has proved to 
me.” This relic still exists. 

In the possession of the late Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price was an interesting chain of long 
rectangular links, decorated with filigree 
work. From it is suspended an oval medallion 
with a pendent pearl ; the head of Charles I. 
is on one side and that of Henrietta on the 
other; on the exergue is the name Rawlins. 
It would have been much such a chain 
that the king gave to William Rainborough 
in recognition of his services against Salee. 
See Archaeologia, xlvi. 
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1660, the streets of Rochester were ‘decorated with 
garlands curiously made of scarves and ribbon, decorated 
with spoons and bodkins of silver, and small plate, and 
some with gold chains.” This shows how completely the 
use of the ancient decoration had passed away. Mr. 
Evelyn, who stood in the Strand and saw the great triumph, 
has recorded that the Lord Mayor and the members of 
the corporation wore their chains, but that the lords and 
nobles were simply clad in cloth of silver, gold and velvet. 

In 1671, when Charles II. and the duke of York paid 
their pleasant visit to East Anglia, the corporation of 
Yarmouth gave the king a rich gold chain with four golden 
herrings suspended from it. We are not told whether 
the merry monarch with the sardonic countenance ever 
had the courage to wear this odd decoration. There are 
in the Ashmolean Museum the remains of a gold chain, 
presented to Ashmole in 1674 by Christian V. of Denmark, 
and of another given to him by Frederic William of 
Brandenburgh, in 1678, as praemia honorta. 

Long after, in 1794, George III. in person presented 
a gold chain to Lord Gardner in appreciation of his great 
naval services.!_ This was but a momentary revival of the 
ancient and honourable practice which dates, as we have 
seen, from the days of the Pharoahs. 


APPENDIX. 


A. A few special examples may be given from the York wills of chains 
and collars: 

John of Gaunt, died 1399, leaves to his wife Katherine “ mon meilliour 
coler oveque touts les diamondes ensemble.” Richard, lord Scrope of 
Bolton, 1400, left to his son “ unum par de paternosters de corale, cum 
monili aureo, cum una cruce de auro.”’ Isabella Salvayn, 1429, left “ unam 
cathenam auream” to the church of Chesewick, “‘ ad faciendum pixidem 
pro corpore Christi.” Thomas de Alta Ripa, 1437, left his son “ unum 
coller deauratum de Corrodio Domini Regis,” apparently an SS collar. 
Thomas Karr, 1444, left “‘ 1oos. ad emendum duas cathenas, unam videlicet 
ad ponendum circa collum yemaginis Beatae Mariae Virginis stantis ad 
altare ejusdem Virginis Mariae, post summum altare ecclesiae Cathedralis 


of the Venetians. 


1 At this time appeared the rare strings 
of wedgwood jasper beads, of minute 
disk and dumb-bell shape, doubtless de- 
signed by Flaxman. They vied in their 
extreme delicacy with the finest efforts 


Beautiful examples are 
in the casket of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
They are probably scarcer than complete 
sets of chess-men from the hand of the 
same master. 
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Beati Petri Eboracensis; et alteram ad ponendum circa collum Filii 
ymaginis predictae in brachiis ejusdem existentis.” Euphemia Langton, 
widow of Sir John Langton, miles, 1463, left to a statue of the Virgin in 
alabaster, “ unum coler de S, deauratis in parte, argenti et in parte auri 
ac unum monile auri cum tribus peerles et unum rube in eodem monile 
annexum cum duobus filettis de peerle,” there ever to remain. The former 
must have been her husband’s livery collar. Matilda Metkalf, 1491, left 
to her daughter-in-law Anna “ unum monile aureum Anglice a colar of 
gold.” Isabel Rawson, 1497, left to her god-daughter a “ cheyne of gold 
with 1. H. c. hanging thereby.” Dame Elizabeth Bigod, 1503, a great 
personage, whose husband fell on the field of Towton, left to the monastery 
of Croxton “ my chayne of gold to make a pix for the Sacrament of the 
awter.” Sir William Calverley, 1506, left to his son Walter ‘‘ my cheyne 
of gold”? and “ my cross of gold w* a crappot in the same.” ‘This was 
a precious jewel supposed to have been taken from a toad’s head. Dame 
Katherine Hastings, 1506, left to her brother Sir Robert her “ chene of 
gold,” in return for which he is to lay down memorial stones to herself, her 
husband, and her daughter, and to found “one obytt, ons in y® yere 
perpetually,” for their souls’ sakes. 


B. As examples of pendants, tablets, crosses, etc, the following items 
may be quoted from the York wills: 

John, earl of Warren, died 1347, and left to the archbishop of Canterbury 
** j crotz d’argent dorre et emaille ove trois corals a les corners.” Sir Gilbert 
de Aton, 1350, left “ mes especiales jueles de peres preciouses en ore qui 
a mon corps apent.” Richard de Bridesall, 1392, left “ unum tabeler ov 
menyke.” Brian de Stapilton, 1394, left to his daughter Elizabeth “ un 
table d’argent endorre et eneymelle de la coronement de Nostre Dame, 
si el se porte devers moy naturelement.” Maria de Roos, 1394, left 
“* carissimo cognato meo Henry de Percy (Hotspur) unum tablet de auro.” 
Another testator, in 1406, left “unum rubeum quarternum de papiro 
juxta literas alphabeti, vocatum a tabyll.” Henry, lord Scrope, 1415, 
left “ unum par tabellarum cerearum de argento deauratum.” Stephen 
Lescrop, archdeacon of Richmond, 1418, left “‘} tabelett de evore in ij 
foliis ligatis cum argento.” Matilda Clifford, countess of Cambridge, 
1446, that most interesting and unhappy personage, left to Matilda Clifford 
“ meum jocale vocatum Agnus Dei coopertum cum argento circumtextum 
cum lapidibus de perylls, unum broche quo utor cotidie ” ; to Alesca, countess 
of Salisbury, “ unam crucem auream cum quatuor magnis perills et cum uno 
rubye in medio.” John, lord Scrope, 1455, left to his wife “ my cross 
and my cheyne that I bear aboute my nek.” Peter Arderne, miles, late 
chief baron of the Exchequer, 1467, left to his niece, Margaret Newport, 
a table of ivory with the Salutation of Our Lady. John Carr, of York, 
1497, states in his will, “ I bewit my gold rynge with the dyamonde to hyng 
aboute the nek of the ymage of oure Lady y‘ standes abowne oure Lady 
alter in the minster where they sing oure Lady messe. Also I bewit an 
other ryng w‘ a ruby and one turcos to hynge aboute oure Lorde nek that 
is in the armes of the same ymage of oure Lady.” Thomas Hopton, 1519, 
left to his son “‘ the better of my roses of gold”; to his brother “ the less 
of my roses of gold.” 
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In aninventory of John Carter, 1485, occur “j hat lace de perle, xx.” 
and “ j hat band of perell xx*.” These recall the valuable hat jewels of 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth century times, as seen in the pictures. 


In 1496 William Warde of York left ‘‘j muske ball de argento.” This 


was an early pomander. 


C. As particular instances of pairs of beads, zones, belts, corses, etc, 
the following instances from the York wills may be given: 

Richard de Bekyngham, 1369, left “‘ Mariae filiae meae parvam mazeriam 
meum cum circulodeaurato et meliorem annulum meum aureum, quem habeo, 
excepto uno et meliorem zonam de viridi serico quem habeo, et volo quod 
singulis diebus bibat de illo cipho, et utatur annulo in digito, et succingatur 
cum zonA in mei memoriam.” ‘Thus the character of men’s and women’s 
belts were much the same. Matilda, widow of William Marschall, 1392, left 
** } par beddes de gett majores cum gawdes argenti, et j monile ; j par bedes 
minores de gete, cum uno crucifixo et } monile argenti.”” Thomas de 
Malton, 1400, left “‘ unum par bedis de gete et corall, cum annulis et 
monilibus argenteis eisdem annexis.” The employment of these brooches 
is well shown by the rare sepulchral slab in low relief in Bangor cathedral. 
Eleven paternosters, five brooches and one finger ring are represented. 
It is illustrated in Archaeological ournal, xxxvii, 206. Isabella Salvayn, 
1429, left “ unam zonam blodiam de serico,” “ j par de“precibus,” and 
a gold ring hanging from them. John Brompton, 1444, left “j} zonam 
blodiam de serico deaurato . . . cum j par precum de corall cont. viij**x. 
cum xx gaudez deauratis et } annulum de auro cum cruce et imagine 
crucifixi et imagine Beatae Mariae facta in cruce cum nodo de perell.” 
Hawise Aske, 1451, left “‘ unam zonam de serico argento paratam et deau- 
ratam cum ymagine trium regum de Colon sculpta en le bokyl ejusdem 
zonae.” Margaret la Zouche, 1449, left ‘‘a devise of gold and a girdill 
of purpull silk harnest with gold and a blewe girdil of silk checkkid werk 
harnest with silver and gilt.” John Rodes, 1457, left “‘ } zonam argentatam 
cum argento, cum j chyne eidem zonae pertinente.” Margaret Arden, 
1458, leaves four gilt zones, one white, one red, one blood colour and one 
black. Richard Knight, a zone with a chain, and one with letters on it; 
of the same date another lady’s zone is described as “ de blodio serico cum 
stella argentea parato,” and John Dautre, the same year, “ unam parvam 
zonam deauratam le corse de thiker russet.” ‘The gay corses fell under 
sumptuary bans in the days of Edward IV. Further zones of the time 
are described as “ barred throughout,” and as decorated with “ Kateren 
wheyls.” Eleanor Gilliott, 1457, left “‘} payre of bedes gete with gawdes 
of silver, and j crucifix, and j Saynt James shell hanging at the same bedes.” 
Jet was highly appreciated in Spain, where it was known as azavache. It 
was exported to the peninsula in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
and much used in fashioning the figures of St. James and other relics given 
to pilgrims to the shrine at Compostella. 

In the inventory of John Cadeby, ¢. 1439, occurs a zone “ ornata cum 
rosis,” one “ ornata cum literis,” and another “ cum stellis.” Euphemia 
Langton, 1463, left “ unam cincturam argenti et deauratam super unum 
rubio tisshew,” another “ super unum tisshew de nigro velvett, j rope de 
corall and j ouche auri cum tribus trewloves de pearl.” Elizabeth Sywardby, 
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1468, had “j par precularum de coral] cum les gaudes auri et j Agnus Dei 
annexo.” Ina list of girdles that belonged to a lady, ¢. 1470, occur examples 
of ‘* purpyl” and of blue, red, russet, black, white, sad, “ Frenchyd,” all 
‘*S pilted ” or silver harnassed, both wide and narrow, some “ welwet on one 
syd.”” Sir Brian Rouclif, 1495, left to his sister, Agnes Dawney, “ unum 
preculare de corale cum annulo de Trinite cum caeteris eidem pendentibus.” 
Catherine Saye, 1498, left ‘“j zonam sericam blodii coloris, argentatam 
et deauratam cum j chine inde currente in medio, j par gold bedes, j demy- 
syn girdell, j loking girdell, and a pare of coralle beadis with langels of silver. ’ 
Lady Scrope, 1498, left “ to our Lady of Walsingham x of my grete beedes 
of goold lassed with silk crymmesyn and goold w‘ a grete boton of goold 
and tassllyd w‘ the same,” just as we see them in the brasses. She also 
left ten of the same beads to our Lady of Pewe, the chapel built in the time 
of Edward III. on a foundation of heaps of stones in a marshy site at 
Westminster, to St. Edmund’s of Bury, to St. Thomas’s of Canterbury, 
and to my lord cardinal and to Thomas Fyncham ten aves with two pater- 
nosters, each of the same beads. Joan Chamberlyn of York, 1500, left to 
the monastery of Our Lady her wedding ring of gold, a girdle of gold of 
Venice, and a pair of coral beads, to the image of St. Anne: the ring, on 
the day of the testator’s burial, to be put on the finger of the statue, the 
girdle about her and the beads in her hand. Thomas Rayner, 1501, left 
to his son “a pair of beads with ten gaudies and four silver rings.” Robert 
Lascelles, 1507, left to his son, as an heirloom, a “small girdell harnest 
w* silver and gilt called our Lady’s girdill for sick women w* chyled.” 
Margaret Norton, 1508, left to her daughter “a gyrdill w‘ a gold tusshwe,”’ 
tissue, as shown in the pictures of the time. 

A heavy silver Trinity ring of late Renaissance date, in the possession 
of the writer, is chased in high relief on the shoulders with demi-angels, 
winged ; it is lined with gold and has a subsidiary ring for suspension to 
a par precum. The seal is engraved in modern times with Trisus, arranged 
as a symmetrical monogram. 

The better known volumes of Testamenta Vetusta, of wider geographical 
range, give precisely the same results as do the York wills. As further 
examples, from the former sources, Sir William Marny, 1391, left his best 
chain to Sir Guy Brian. Eleanor, duchess of Gloucester, 1399, left a cross 
of gold, pendent by a chain, with a crucifix, set with pearls, “‘ come chose 
de myen que jay mieux aimée.” Isabel, countess of Warwick, 1439, who 
left such strange directions for her naked effigy beneath the stately vaults 
of Tewkesbury, bequeathed her cross of gold to our Lady of Caversham, 
and tables and tablets to be added to it. Eleanor, countess of Arundel, 
1455, left to Lady Eleanor Percy, a golden collar for her neck, with a jewel 
set with precious stones hanging thereat, enclosing relics and tablets for 
suspension. The gold chain bequeathed by John, lord Mountjoy, 1485, 
had as a pendant a lion of gold set with diamonds, doubtless the White 
Lion of March. Margaret, duchess of Norfolk, 1490, left a chain of water- 
flowers. Anne Asteley, 1512, with her dead twins in her arm, in her brass 
at Blickling, wears a good example of a decorated corse, fastened with a 
Tudor rose, and suspending a pair of beads with paternoster and aves. Joan 
Wedderbourne, 1512, in her brass at Mickleham, Surrey, carries her beads 
suspended from a ring on her finger ; they are steadied by six monilia. She 
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has a beautiful zone with a long pendent chain and knott, “ inde 
currente.” The gold chain left by Thomas, lord Berkeley, who died 1534, 
and that of Sir Thomas Parr, given to him by the king, were each valued 
at one hundred and forty pounds. 

References having been made to collars of SS, it may be convenient to 
state here that the swan pendant, referring to Mary of Bohun, first wife 
of Henry IV, seems to be the only SS badge that has any special significance. 
Pendants of other livery collars of the latter part of the fifteenth century 
were, the Black Bull of Clare and the White Boar of Richard III. The 
subject of collars of orders of knighthood, private family collars and the 
chains of municipalities, would form too extensive a topic for inclusion 
in this paper: moreover, the chains of the latter bodies have been ably 
expounded in Corporation Plate, by Messrs. L]. Jewitt and W. H. St. John 
Hope. The three silver chains of the Town Waits of Lynn are noteworthy 
as having dragons’ heads alternating with ornament in allusion to the 
prowess of St. Margaret. 


D. The following are some of the items contained in the petition of 
the treasurer of England to parliament, praying for his discharge and 
dated 1423: 

‘En primes, la riche Coler fait en divers parcell, assavoir un Firmaille 
de la dite Coler garnis de la pluis gros Balais d’entaille, & de vj gros Perles 
en tout viij c. li. Item iii autres fermaill chescun garniz d’une Baleis & 
vj gros Perles, pris de chescun vj c. li., m. viij c. li. Item le Seintur d’or, 
§ fuist a la Reigne Jane, ovec } pendant garniz de iiij Balais, iiij Saphers, 
pris ix. li, xij Perles, pris le pec vj s vitj d. iiij li, xvij Saph & xvij Bal’ 
d’autre sort, pris de chescun xxs. xxxiiij li = ij Perles, pris le pec iis. viii 
li iiij s, or pois’ xx unc’, ovec le abatement del tisseu, pris ?unce xxs. xxi 
li, en tout, lxxvi li iiijs. Item, i Crois d’or 4 jadis estoit a Thomas Duke 
de Gloucestr’, ovec j Crucifix. . . .” together with other jewels thereto 
appertaining ; this was valued at £423 16s. 8d. “Item, j Coler d’or de 
Bromecoddes, ovec j Saph’, & ij Perles,” etc. See Rolls of Parliament, 
1423 (2 Hen. IV.), iv, 213-237. 


Proceedings at Meetings of the Mopal Archaeological 
institute. 


February §th, 1909. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Robert W. Ramsey, F.R.S.L, read a paper on “ The Library of 
the Kepier School, Houghton-le-Spring,” and exhibited some photographs. 

Mr. A. Moray Williams, B.A, read a report on the excavations carried 
out at the Romano-British establishment at Stroud, near Petersfield, Hants, 
accompanied by lantern slides. 

A discussion followed the paper, in which Messieurs Lyell and Hope 
took part. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded both authors, whose papers 
appear in the Journal at pages 67 and 33 respectively. 


March 3rd, 1909. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A, read the first part of a paper “ On such 
portions of Sussex Churches as can be dated from Bequests in Early Wills.” 
The paper was illustrated by upwards of seventy lantern slides. 

The earliest bequest which he had found was one, dated 1385, by Lady 
Johan, wife of Lord Edward St. John, leaving to the building of the bell 
tower of the parish church of Goring twenty shillings. Another interesting 
bequest was one made in 1402 by William Potyn to the building of the 
new porch at the church of Wadhurst. This porch still remained. The 
date of the great east window in the church of Rye was determined by 
a bequest made in 1417 by John Standen, of Rye, who bequeathed to the 
making of the high window twenty shillings. One of the most important 
bequests was one to the building of the bell tower of Chichester cathedral, 
by Peter Shelton, treasurer, who, by his will, dated the 12th October, 
1436, gave “to the building of the new bell tower of the said church of 
Chichester, twenty marks.” Tradition had assigned the building of this 
tower to bishop Langton (1305-1337). 

Lurgashall church tower was another which could be precisely dated, 
for in 1454 one John Preston, of that place, left ‘‘ to the making of the 
steple of the seyed church vi shepe.” Richard Jay in 1466-7 directed : 
‘“‘T will and ordeigne that if the werk of ye steple of the chappell at Crawley 
be not fully performed in my life that yanne it be performed up fully by 
myne executors after my decesse.”” ‘This tower had some interesting 
contemporary sculpture on the west side. John Sherman, of Lewes, by 
his will, dated the zoth July, 1474, directed that his body should be buried 
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“in my chapel to be new made in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the churchyard of the church of Saint Peter in Lewes aforesaid.”” ‘This 
church is now known as St. Anne’s. “ The stepill of Arundell” was being 
erected in 1509, for John Butler by his will of that date bequeathed 6s. 8d. 
to the building. It appeared that the south chapel of Horsham church, 
known as the Michell Chapel, was built before the Ist July, 1520, for 
John Michell, by his will of that date, ordered his body to be buried “‘ in 
the chapell of Jhesus the whiche of late I have made within the churche 
yard of Horsham.” His grandson and namesake in 1523 directed his 
body to be buried within the chapel “ that my grandfather made,” and 
other members of the family also willed to be buried there. 

Mr. Rice went on to remark that there was no church in Sussex which 
was so much altered in mediaeval times in consequence of a bequest as 
Pulborough church. In 1404 John Treygoze, of Slinfold, left “ to the use 
of the new bell tower of Pulbergh twenty shillings.” This was followed, 
in 1422-3, by the following bequest by Thomas Harlyng, canon «f 
Chichester, and rector of Pulborough and Ringwood: ‘I bequeath to 
the new church of Pulbergh to be constructed, {51 13s. 4d.” In conse- 
quence of this the whole of the church, except the chancel, which dated 
from about 1230, was rebuilt, and it would seem that even the tower, which 
was being rebuilt a few years before, was commenced de novo ; but possibly 
the tower arch was re-used. The present east window of the south aisle 
must have been removed from the old church. With regard to the 
north chapel of Pulborough church, one John Onley, by his will, dated 
1510-11, directed in these words: ‘* My body to be buried in my chapell 
within the churche of Pulbergh betwene two pillorys of the quere side, 
and there to have a tombe of marbull of a yerde in height.”” His son, in 
1559, directed that he should be buried “ in the vaut nighe unto the tombe,”’ 
and that his executors ‘* make a fayre roffe within my chapple and a fayre 
windowe, bestowinge uppon the same and uppon the superscription uppon 
my tombe and my armes {10, and my armes and my first wiffe’s armes to 
be sett within the same windowe, and I will that my executors or theire 
executors shall sett a scripture aboute my father’s tombe of the daye of 
his death and also of the day of my death.” ‘This tomb was destroyed in 
the first half of the last century. It was said to resemble Thomas Hoo’s 
tomb in Horsham church, of which two lantern slides were shown. 

The number of Sussex churches about which structural details 
could be ascertained from the wills, was 61, and Mr. Rice dealt with 
28 of these, exhibiting upwards of 70 lantern slides. 

A discussion then took place, in which the chairman and Messieurs 
Hope and Stebbing took part. Mr. Hope felt that the lower part of 
the bell tower at Chichester, was built towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, while the upper part was effected by a bequest of later date. He 
also pointed out an element of uncertainty in the results of this method 
of dating architectural features, owing in some cases to errors in 
identification. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the author of the paper. 

Mr. T. Cann Hughes, M.A, F.S.A, exhibited several photographs of 


a Roman altar recently discovered in a garden at Lancaster. 
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‘THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE: ITS ORIGIN AND 
HISTORY. 


By Six HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.1E, D.C.L, F.RS, F.S.A, Pagsipent. 


Part II. The second Christ Church Canterbury Chronicle 
or MS. F.} 


In the previous paper I argued that the so-called 
Peterborough Chronicle, MS. E, was the handiwork of the 
Peterborough historian, Hugo Candidus, and claim to 
have made that conclusion, which had previously been 
suggested by more than one writer, a critical certainty. 
It follows that the document in question ought not, as 
it stands, to be classed with the other copies of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, but rather with such compositions as 
the Chronicles of Florence of Worcester and Henry of 
Huntingdon, with which it largely agrees in date and 
from which it differs chiefly in the fact that it is written 
in the vernacular and not in Latin. It is in fact a 
compilation, and does not in the main consist of annals 
written year by year or at successive dates more or less 
contemporaneously with the event recorded. 

It seems almost certain, as Professor Earle first suggested, 
that when the fire took place, in 1116, which destroyed 
the monastery, the monks set about to replace their library, 
and among their needs was a chronicle, retailing the early 
history of the country, doubtless to replace a corresponding 
work in the old library which had also been written in the 

. vernacular. They accordingly secured a copy of such a 
chronicle reaching down to the year 1121. In this were then 


1 Part i. of this paper appeased in Archaeologscal Fournal, ixv, 141. 
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inserted a series of entries specially relating to Peterborough, 
and composed in a late and corrupt form of Anglo-Saxon. 
Thus was constituted the original compilation, which could 
not, therefore, have been made earlier than about 1122. 
To this several successive additions were made at different 
dates, apparently in different hands, but in the same 
corrupt form of the language, and probably all composed 
by the same writer, who was the original compiler, 
and carrying down the narrative of events to 1154, Just 
before the death of Hugo Candidus, when the manu- 
script ends. 

The object and purpose of some of these additions, 
which were based on sophisticated documents, were pro- 
bably to take advantage of the circumstances above named 
to create and establish claims to rights and privileges in 
the fashion so much in vogue in the twelfth century. 

The compilation of this example of the chronicle was 
no doubt made at Peterborough itself, where the majority 
of the interpolated documents existed; and we can have 
little doubt that the monks, having secured (probably 
by way of loan and not improbably through the efforts 
of their former abbot, then bishop of Rochester and a 
patron of letters), a copy of a chronicle which, as I shall 
show presently, was composed elsewhere, proceeded to 
put together their own annals by transcribing this copy 
with considerable faithfulness, and phrase by phrase. 
During the process they inserted such documents and 
statements from among their own records and tradi- 
tions as might be useful in their polemics with rival houses 
and with tenants and otherwise, and such as were especially 
interesting to their own confraternity. 

As I have pointed out, the earlier of these insertions 
down to 1013 are based on a series of Latin charters, nearly 
all of which are still extant, and all of which, with per- 
haps two exceptions, are spurious, and were concocted to 
support privileges and rights no legal title to which 
was forthcoming. The two exceptions were a possibly 
genuine grant of lands in 852 and a bald statement about 
the destruction of the abbey by the Danes in 870, when 
it is virtually certain that Peterborough shared the fate 
of the other abbeys of the Fen country. 

From 1013 onwards, the insertions stand on a different 
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footing and it is probable that whatever mistakes they 
contain are not due to deliberate sophistication, but to 
the lapses which betimes attend the work even of careful 
writers. 

They comprise, as we have seen, the bond fide informa- 
tion that the compiler was able to collect from various 
obits, tombstones and the like, from entries in service 
or other books, and from the living traditions of the 
monastery. These, although scanty, are in some cases 
interesting. As I have said, they were entered at various 
intervals in the matrix of the work which consisted of a 
composition in homogeneous speech brought down to 
the year 1121. , 

From 1121 to 1154 the Chronicle was composed at 
Peterborough itself and, as we have seen, was entered 
up at intervals. In several cases these intervals corre- 
sponded with the careers of the several abbots, each abbot’s 
annals being entered up on the succession of the next one. 
Although written in different hands, they are composed 
in the same homogeneous but corrupt form of English 
in which the actual insertions are written, and were 
probably all the work of one author, who was doubtless 
Hugo Candidus. 

In any future edition of the Chronicle it would be 
well, it seems to me, to treat all these insertions in, and 
additions to the Peterborough Chronicle as the definite 
work of the local compiler, and to print them in an 
appendix, apart from the main portion of the text, from 
which they differ so completely in language, authority 
and matter. 

Before we discuss that portion of the Peterborough 
Chronicle which ends in 1121, apart from its insertions, 
and which constitutes a document of the first value, it is 
necessary that we should analyze another copy of the 
Chronicle which, since the publication of the Mon. H1st. 
Britt. has been known as MS. F. This manuscript 1s 
now preserved in the British Museum, and is there 
numbered Cotton, Dom. A, viii. It seems to have 
belonged to Camden, the historian, and to have been 
given by him to Sir Robert Cotton, and was in the Cotton 
collection when Gibson produced his edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, in which he refers to it as MS. Cot. 
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Gibson did not consult the original, but used the collations 
from it made by Junius in a copy of Wheloc’s edition. 
haere collations are contained in the volume in the 
odleian, calendared as Junius Io. 
Gibson thus speaks of it in his preface: 


Qui in hac Editione, nomine Cot. codex cognoscitur, reperitur in 
Bibliotheca D. Joh. Cotton, Londini. Hunc cum Chronico Wheelociano 
contulerat, ac variantes illius Lectiones suo Libro inseruerat CL Franciscus 
Junius, novam, opinor, Chronici Saxonici editione orbi daturus. } 


Junius entirely left out the Latin parts of this 
document in his collation. 

It is quite plain for several reasons that MS. F once 
belonged to Christ Church, Canterbury. Dr. M. R. 
James tells us that in the earlier of the two printed 
catalogues of the books at Christ Church, Canterbury, 
compiled in the twelfth century, there is attached to each 
title a curious sign, sometimes a monogram, sometimes 
two or three capital letters, sometimes a Greek letter or 
a seemingly meaningless hieroglyph, and he shows that 
this was a device of the Christ Church monks for ear- 
marking their property. In all cases where the book 
entered in the catalogue is extant, the same sign by which 
it is marked in the catalogue is found on its initial page. ? 
Dr. James says the catalogue cannot be much later than 
1150. 

Dr. Plummer points out that MS. Tib. A, virr is 
shewn to have been such a Christ Church book by having 
on its front page the mark L. a. in the right top corner of 
its first leaf, standing either for Liber Anglicus or Latine 
et Anglice. 

Mr. Herbert and Dr. Plummer had previously come 
to the same conclusion by identifying the manuscript 
with the Chronica latine et anglice, entered in a later 
catalogue of Christ Church library, made under Henry 
of Eastry, prior of Christ Church, 1285-1331 (MS. Cott. 
Galba, E iv, fol. 134, see Plummer, 11, xcviii). Lastly, 
there is the critical fact that the manuscript incorporates 
a number of documents not found elsewhere, and specially 


dealing with the affairs of Christ Church, Canterbury, 


1 Op. cit. db. ii * Guardian, May 18th, 1898. 
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vide infra. So much for the original home of the 
manuscript. | 

MS. F differs from all the other copies of the Chronicle 
in the very inartistic way in which it is written. Instead 
of being like them, a quite respectable specimen of 
penmanship and a fitting occupant of a monastic library, 
it is rather the first draft of a compiler who scribbled the 
text and corrections over margins, etc. etc. in a most 
careless, slipshod hand. Professor Earle calls it “a feeble, 
shambling hand.” ‘This is not all, as Professor Plummer 
says “The bulk of the Chronicle is all in one hand, but 
there are innumerable additions, interlinear and marginal, 
and it is often impossible to say whether these minutely 
written insertions are by the original scribe or a different 
one. There are also annotations here and there in a 
later hand, which I believe to be that of R. Talbot.’? 
Some of the writing has been defaced by the reckless use 
of restoratives to try and make the faded writing more 
clear. 

The manuscript is unfortunately incomplete and ends 
abruptly, in the midst of the annal for 1058, shewing 
that some portions of it are missing. The crowded 
writing runs down to the very bottom of the last page. 
The last words in it are ‘‘ Siward abt to & to Rolf,” Rof 
being the incomplete word Rofeceastre, which occurs at 
full length in the corresponding passage in the Peterborough 
Chronicle. 

One of the features of this manuscript is that it is 
accompanied by a Latin translation. In the case of 
the concluding sentence just mentioned, there is no 
Latin translation appended, nor is there room for it, 
but it doubtless once occurred on a page now lost. It 
is plain, therefore, on every ground, that the manuscript 
is a mutilated one. How much it has lost we have no 
direct means of knowing: we can only infer. 

The last definite date in it is 1058, but it is plain that 
it was written some time after this, for in the last Latin 
entry we have the phrase, “ Et Edwardus pater Edgari 
et Margaretae Reginae Scotorum.” Inasmuch as Margaret 
did not become queen of Scotland until the year 1070, 


1Plummer, 4. S. Chronscle, 11, xxxvi. 
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it is plain that this entry could not have been written 
earlier than that year. 

Again, it was long ago noticed by Professor Earle, 
and has been amply confirmed by Mr. Plummer, that the 
scribe of MS. F was the same person who put certain 
glosses and marginalia in MS. A, which he took partially 
from MS. E, partially from his own composition as con- 
tained in MS. F itself and nowhere else, and partially 
from other sources. ‘A good place,” says Mr. Earle, 
*‘ for identifying the two literateurs is the annal 943, where 
the text of F fits in exactly to a mutilation in the marginal 
note of A. The scribe of F, as Mr. Plummer has shewn, 
also inserted in MS. A certain notes about archbishop 
Lanfranc” which are generally quoted as the Acts of 
Lanfranc. Lanfranc’s Acts carry down the account of 
his life to its close in 1089, and further tell us that after 
his death the see was vacant for four years, nine months 
and nine days, and that St. Anselm was consecrated in 
1093, so that the scribe of F was clearly writing after 
1093. Again, in the annals 876, 928, 942, 994, 1024 and 
1031, we have in F a number of entries partly in Latin 
and partly translated into Anglo-Saxon, all referring to 
the aoe: of Normandy, and the last one mentioning the 
death of duke Robert and the succession of William the 
Conqueror, of whom it is said 8¢ was stédan cing on Engla 
lande, which could only have been written after 1066. 

These entries about the dukes of Normandy are not only 
found in MSs. E and F of the Chronicle itself, but they 
also occur, as we shall see, in other documents, and have 
been traced eventually to the Annals of Rouen. I shall 
have more to say about them presently. Here it must 
suffice to mention that, according to M. Delisle, the 
Annals of Rouen were not compiled till the beginning of 
the twelfth century. This makes MS. F, lke MS. E 
which also incorporated them, a document of that 
century. 

Lastly, and perhaps most conclusively, the main part 
of the text of F is an epitome of that of E, or of a manu- 
script like E. ‘The compilation of this particular material, 
in the form we find it in E, cannot, as we have seen, 


1 Plummer, 11, xxvi. and xxxvi. 
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according to our present lights, be carried back further 
than 1121, and it follows that the text of F must have 
been compiled after the latter date, which again makes 
It a work of the twelfth century. 

This date is confirmed by other facts. The bilingual 
character of the document, as Professor Earle said, marks 
the transition period from the use of the vernacular to 
that of Latin in English history, which was a prevailing 
feature in the twelfth century. The language points the 
same way as in the continual confusion of the two thorns, 
the dh and th, the use of the later forms deri or byri for 
bertg or byrig in such names as Salisbury, etc. and the 
substitution of a later diction generally. In 1006, as 
Professor Earle says, F shows a very characterizing lection 
prutne here and uneargne where C, D and E have rancne 
here and unearhne. ‘This is probably the oldest example of 
the French prud, used in our modern sense of “ proud ” ; 
and it seems to imply an advanced decade of the twelfth 
century. ! 

Petrie assigns the writing of the MS. to the twelfth 
century. Mr. Warner, who has re-examined it for me, 
does the same, and when complete its text doubtless 
came down to at least the third decade of that century. 

It is quite plain, therefore, that the manuscript was 
written by some monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
probably in the first half of the twelfth century, and it 
may sometime be possible to recover the name of the 
writer. The compiler was probably an Englishman, for 
he knew both Latin and the vernacular well, and translated 
from either language into the other with facility. I 
cannot improve on Mr. Plummer’s acute dissection of 
the relation of these two versions to each other. He 
says, inter alia, ‘‘ There are several Latin entries to which 
there is no corresponding Saxon; there are a few Saxon 
entries, from which the Latin is either wholly wanting 
or only inserted later. An addition is made in the Latin 
and not in the Saxon, or vice versd, though often additions 
or corrections are made in both. In one case an addition 
in Latin is inserted in the Saxon text, and not in the 
Latin. .. It not infrequently happens that the Latin 


2 Op cst. hii. 
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is nearer to and contains more of the original than does 
the Saxon epitome. Where the Latin is the fuller, corre- 
sponding additions are often made to the Saxon between 
the lines or in the margin. Conversely there are cases 
in which the Saxon contains more than the Latin, and 
here, too, occasionally the defect of the latter has been 
subsequently supplied. Sometimes the same annal will be 
fuller in one part in the Latin, in another in the Saxon 
version.t Neither version is therefore truly a translation 
of the other, although they have so much in common, 
and they would rather seem to have been concurrently 
compiled by one scribe with his authorities lying around 
him, whence he took for either version, as his caprice 
directed him.” For these reasons it is more than ever 
desirable that the full text of both versions should be 
printed for us side by side. We especially need a scientific 
edition of the Latin version which, as Dr. Pauli long ago 
pointed out, contains some valuable original matter. Such 
an edition would be of interest to us apart altogether 
from the value of its actual contents. It would be 
important as a twelfth century example of the way in 
which Anglo-Saxon terms and phrases were then under- 
stood. 

The Latin portions of F were entirely neglected by 
Junius in his collation, and were accordingly overlooked 
by Gibson. MS. F was collated at first hand, as he claims, 
by Ingram for his edition, but he also fails to give the 
Latin portions. They were partially used in the Mon. 
Hist. Britt. and by Thorpe and much more amply by 
Mr. Plummer, but he gives them in a scattered and 
incomplete way and entirely omits some of the longer 
insertions. * 

Let us now turn to the actual contents of the manu- 
script, which is clearly and definitely not an original 
composition, but a compilation. 

The first thing that attracts attention is the insertion 
in it, im some cases on erasures, and in a later hand, of a 
number of documents and charters like those inserted in 
MS. E, only, instead of relating to Peterborough, having 


1 Plummer, 1, xl. and xiii. 2 A facsimile of the Latin text of F is given by 
Thorpe (plate v1). 
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reference to Kent, and especially to Canterbury. These 
documents, if they were genuine and reliable, would be 
of high importance and interest, and they deserve a closer 
attention than has hitherto been devoted to them. The 
first one is entered in the Chronicle in the year 694, 
and reports an alleged great council, mycel concilium, 
magnum concilium, as it is called in either version respec- 
tively, held at Baccanaelde, and presided over by Wihtred, 
king of Kent, clementissimus rex Cantuariorum, by 
Brihtwald, the most reverend archbishop, father and 
primate of all England, and by Tobias, bishop of Rochester ; 
for the purpose of regulating the affairs of the churches 
and monasteries in Kent (a feos’ innan Cent; intra 
Cantiam). 

Both versions of the grant are omitted by Mr. Plummer, 
who generally gives the variants of MS. F, but the Saxon 
text is printed by Gibson, at page 48. The Anglo-Saxon 
version (called an abbreviation in the note) is alone 
given in the Mon. Hist. Brit. 324; by Thorpe in his edition 
of the Chronicle, 1,66 and 67, note; and by Haddan and 
Stubbs, 11, 244 and 245. Birch gives both texts in his 
Cartularium, 1, pp. 137 and 138. 

The Anglo-Saxon copy, with an exception to be 
mentioned, is a mere epitome, by the compiler, of the 
Latin, which is considerably longer and more detailed, 
and is unattested, while the Latin has several attestations. 
The privileges granted by it are styled leges in the attesta- 
tion of the archbishop. 

Let us now turn to the Latin version from which the 
Saxon text was epitomized and translated; a notable 
fact about it is that it has been largely tampered with: 
considerable portions of the original writing have been 
erased, or partially erased, and other clauses and statements 
inserted, while the narrative is given in oblique instead 
of direct form, showing that it is not in its original shape. 
This makes it important to examine any other copies of the 
charter extant anywhere outside MS. Dom. A, vu. 

Several such copies exist, and their texts form two, 
or rather three, different editions of the document, and 
afford a capital instance of the gross way in which grants 
of privileges were invented and afterwards sophisticated 


and dishonestly enlarged in the Middle Ages. 
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Of these the oldest and most complete is contained in a 
charter from the Stowe collection, no. 2, now in the British 
Museum, which was printed by Birch in his Cartularium 
Saxonicum, 1, no. 91, pp. 128-133. It was not known 
to Kemble, Thorpe or Haddan and Stubbs. Birch speaks 
of it as a twelfth century copy. To it is appended on 
the same parchment what professes to be a confirmation 
of this same grant, also by Wihtred, made at a council 
at Clovesho. These two originally separate documents 
were duly copied about 1220 into a cartulary of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, which is now preserved at Lambeth. ! 
This cartulary professes to have been taken “ de codicellis 
primariis sive cartis terrarum antiquitus dictis Land boc.” 
The text of this last copy of the double document is 
given by Haddan and Stubbs,? who took it from the 
Lambeth manuscript. ? 

The Stowe and Lambeth manuscripts here mentioned 
(which are apparently the oldest extant copies of the 
grant) agree entirely except in small literal variants. What 
is important to note is that they also agree with the text 
in the Chronicle before it was tampered with, and 
they further present us with a more perfect form of 
the original, inasmuch as inter alia the witnesses are all 
given instead of only the names of the king and bishop 
Berhtuuald as in the Chronicle. There are also some minor 
differences due to the compiler of the Chronicle himself, 
and to be mentioned presently. 

Let us now turn to another set of copies of the docu- 
ment. The oldest of these extant is apparently contained 
in the Lambeth MS. 1212, p. 307, which, Birch says, 1s 
of the thirteenth century. It is also contained in the 
register of the Prior and Convent of Canterbury, AI, 
fol. 88, a manuscript of the fourteenth century, which 
was used by Spelman and Wilkins, and also by Kemble. 
There is another copy in MS. Cott, Claudius D. 1, fol. 25, 
of the sixteenth century, used by Twysden, and another 
contained in MS. CCCC 189; another is in a manu- 
script of the sixteenth century in the Harleian Library, 


1MS. Lambeth, 1212, pp. 385, 386. ?This Lambeth MS. was (apparently 
* Op. cit. 11, 238-240 and 300, 301. —also used by Spelman, Concilsa, 1, 189 and 
Wilkins, Concslia, iv, 745, 746. 
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W. 1757, fol. 170, also in a Norman-French translation in 
the Poltstotre of Canterbury, WS. Harl, 636. 

These copies of the charter differ greatly from those 
previously described. ‘Their phraseology has been much 
altered, but they are also greatly changed in substance. 
They profess to give up the royal authority in the 
nomination of bishops, as well as of abbots and the rest, 
and are written as if Wihtred were king of the whole of 
England and not merely of one of its kingdoms, and apply 
the grant to all England as well as to certain specified 
Kent churches, while the authority of the archbishops 
is greatly enhanced at the expense of the bishops. ['rom 
the number of copies in which they occur, it is clear that 
these various alterations were widely accepted. What 1s 
more important for our purpose is that MS. F was altered 
in conformity with them. 

These sophisticated copies, by which the privileges 
originally granted were so widely extended, were also 
clearly drawn up after the original composition of the 
Chronicle, since they alone are dated, the older copies 
having no date. As Haddan and Stubbs point out, the 
date they give was borrowed from the Chronicle which 
enters the document as part of the annal 694. The 
changes involved in the text are so important and so 
illuminating as evidence of the unblushing way in which 
documents in the Middle Ages were tampered with, that 
I deem it essential to give in parallel columns the variants 
between the oldest text of the document and that in the 
Chronicle. 


STOWE Text, Bircu, 1, p. 128. 


In nomine domini Dei nostri et 
salvatoris Jhesu Christi: Congrega- 
tum est . . Berhtuualdo 
reverentissimo archiepicopo Brittan- 
miae simulque Tobiae Hrofensis 
aecclesiae, ceterisque Abbatibus.... 
tractantes ancxie examinantes de statu 
. ..Cantiam quae a fidelibus regibus 
prodecess oribus meis et proquinqulis, 
Deo 6.6 vs a ® stare quidve servare 


1 See Haddan and Stubbs, m1, 244. 


Domitian A, vit, Bircn, 1, 138. 


Statim autem cum potitus est 
regno precepit congregari . . Brih- 
uualdo reverentissimo archiepisco ¢t 
patre et primate totius Britanniae 
simulque Tobia episcopo Rrofensis 
aecclesiae cum caeteris ¢piscopis? 
abbatibus . . . tractantes de statu 
... Cantiam et de hts quae a fidelibus 
. . « prodecessoribus ¢jus et propin- 
quis Aedelberhto posterisque ejus 


2 mess expuncted and ejus over the line. 
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amodo . . . constituimus . . . Ideo 
ego Uuihtred . . alicui ex laico . . 
quia scimus . . . dimiserit impunitus 

. . Ideo horrendum .. et heredi- 
tatem ejus . . . quotquot ex aliquo 
ei concessum fuerit de terrenis 
substantiis ad id ut eo... in ceelis 
quia... . aeterni et ad ejus im- 
perium trahere desiderat tanto ... 
statuimus atque decernimus .. . 
familiae monasteriis .. . quae a me 
ipso vel antecessoribus . . et sanctis 
apostolis etiamque Maria Virgine 
domini nostri sacrata . . precipitur 
servandum est quando quis evenerit 
.. obigere de saeculo Abbas. . prop- 
terea tnvitatur propriae porraehiae 
episcopus et cum ejus consilio ... 
inveniatur .. . episcopo examinatur, 
.... et ab episcopo benedicatur 
sanctificatur dominus __ spiritualis 
gradui Dei servitiae et tonsure seu 
sacrae velamine mancipatus.. licentia 
archiepiscopi in diocesi suo .. . 
faciat . Metropolitani episcopi 
... atque abbates .. .. quis ovis 
de ovibus aeterni . . . erret. 

Hoc preceptum  statuimus his 
monasteriis quorum nomina haec 
sunt adnotata primus primi apos 
tolorum principis Petri. Id_ est 
Upmynster, Raculf, Sudmynster, 
Dofras, Folcanstan, Limming. Sce- 
peig, Aet Hoe. Haec omnia inter- 
dicimus sicut ante diximus ut nullus 
habitus ex numero laicorum ad se 
pertrahat vel suscipiat ullum monas- 
terium de his predominatis. 

Adhue addimus majorem liber- 
tatem ... Inprimis Christi acclesiae 
cum omnibus agris . . . ceterisque 
praedictis omnibus ecclesiis . . . 


1 Alteration here. 

3 Erasure here. 

3‘ quia” partly erased. 

“From “cum” to “ aliquit” 
over an erasure. 

8 A whole line erased. 

* * Archiepiscopo ” 
the line. 


written 


with “illo” over 
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Deo . . . stare! valeant quidve 
servare oporteat amodo... . con- 
stituentes ... Ego inquid Wihtredus 
... alicui omini ex laico. . . scimus 
enim . . . dimittet,? impunitum 
Ideo que dico! horrendum 
...et hareditatem....Cum autem 
Deo oblatum aliquit* fuertt de terrents 
substantiis ad hoc ut® .. . in caelis 

quod quanto... . aeternl 
tanto .. .? decernimus . . . familiae 
monasteriorum . . . quae a me vel 
ab antecessoribus.........° 
....... precipitur hoc servandum 
est? quando evenerit .... migret 
de seculo epsscopus® vel abbas... 
invitetur archiepiscopus propriae 
parochiae et cum ejus consilio . . . 
invenitur .. 


ab :/Jo examinetur... et ab eo bene- 
dicatur 


licentia ejus ... fecerit . . . Metro- 
politani antem archiepiscopi’. . . 
atque episcopos abbates .... quis 
de ovili Christi seilicet . . . aberret 


e e e e ° e 


wee. imprimis eccleste Christi quae 
estin Dorobernia® cum omnibus agris 
. . . . ceterisque omnibus ecclesiis 

. 1 pulsione regalium tributorum? 


7“ Archiepiscopo” with “eo” over 
line. 
® Six lines erased or partly erased here. 
® Written over an erasure. 
10 Praedictis omnibus,” but the first 


word underlined for erasure. 
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subjiciantur . . . vel pulsione .. 2... . ee ee ee eee 
regum censuris...statuImus...... 2... eee eee eee ceceees 
ut per eorum intercessiones merea~ 2... . ee ee ee et 
mur audire felicem sententiam. .. . nisi ante pleniter emendaverit 
Venite benedicti patris mei per- judicio archiepiscopi! . . . quae 
cipite regnum, quod vobis paratum _irrefragabilis .. . . metropolis... . 
est ab origine mundi... nisi ante omnibus aecclesiis Dei... . . 
pleniter emendaverit judicio Epis- 
copi .... irrefragabilis . . . metro- 
politanum capud . . . omnibus 
aecclesiis Dei quae in hac Cantia 
morantur... 

The witnesses consist of Uuihtred, The witnesses consist of Wihtred, 


his wife Uuerburga and hisson Alric, his wife Warburga, his son Allric, 
or Aluic, Berhtuald the archbishop, the archbishop, and no one else. 
Aethelberht for himself and his 

brother Eadbert, Tobias the bishop 

(of Rochester), five abbesses and nine 

presbyters. 


It seems clear that the document we are discussing 
was represented in its original form in the Stowe and 
Harleian MSS. above described, that this was completely 
sophisticated, and that the copy in MS.F, i.e. Dom. A, vin, 
was afterwards altered by erasure and the subsequent inser- 
tion of certain clauses conferring enlarged privileges in 
conformity with the forged alterations. In several instances, 
however, in Dom. A, vi, there are no signs of such 
expunction and subsequent fresh insertion, but new and 
deliberate alterations are inserted in the original body 
of the text; some of them are slight grammatical and 
verbal changes, others are more important, as the first 
insertion of episcopus, the insertion of Aedelberht, the 
second insertion of episcopus that of archtepiscopus 
and ssbdead seca all involving increased status for the 
archbishop, and it would seem that the original scribe of 
the Latin charter in Dom. A, vim, had already begun to 
sophisticate it. It is remarkable that some of these 
changes also occur in the Anglo-Saxon copy, inter alia 
the reference to Aegelberht, as he is there called, in the 
phrase “cinges, and thara se him after fyligdan,” in 
which the clause closely follows the Latin; also the in- 
sertion of bishops, as well as abbots and abbesses, among 


. 3 Statuimus,” here expuncted. * Erasure of the clause about Kent. 
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those concerning whose lives the archbishop was to inquire 
into and who were not to be appointed without his counsel, 
and similarly the clause, Cynges sceolan settan eorlas and 
ealdermen, scirir-euan and domes-menn and Arb. sceal Godes 
geladunge wisstan and raedan and biscopas and abbodas and 
abbedessan, preostas and diaconas, etc. etc. Still more 
remarkable is the exclusion of the clauses giving the names 
of the Kentish churches and monasteries to which the 
privileges were limited in the original draft, and their 
extension to the whole province over which Wihtred 
ruled (in regno nostro). 

The only explanation of all this that I can suggest 
is that the person who concocted these sophistications 
originally, was no other than the compiler of MS. F, i.e. the 
MS. Dom. A, vit, who inserted some of them in his 
original draft of the Chronicle and afterwards carried the 
falsifications further by alterations. He went further 
in his original draft of the Anglo-Saxon copy, which 
would not be so likely to be noticed as the Latin 
one which he afterwards accommodated to his more 
advanced views. It is very likely that it was from his 
copy in the Chronicle (so altered) that all the authors 
of the second series of drafts derived their text as they 
derived their date, thus still further sophisticating it in 
the process. 

It is clear, therefore, that as at Peterborough, so at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, forgery of documents was 
in the air at the beginning of the twelfth century. We 
showed, in the case of the Peterborough documents, that 
not only was the text in the Chrontcle sophisticated, but 
that the original Latin texts from which it was taken 
was also forged. I have no doubt it was so also here. 
Let us shortly examine in this behalf the text of the Stowe 
copy, the oldest one extant. It contains, as we have seen, 
on the same parchment two documents following close 
on one another in the same handwriting, one professing 
to be a pronouncement of a council at Baccancelde, held 
in 694, and the other of a second council held at Clovesho 
in 716. It is perfectly plain that, if genuine, these cannot 
be the originals, which must have been written on separate 
parchments. No such separate parchments exist so far 
as I know. 
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Secondly, it is remarkable that the synod referred to 
as held at Baccancelde, is not only not mentioned in 
any other copy of the Chronicle, but is not named by any 
of the genuine Latin chroniclers, nor by Bede, who has 
a good deal to say of archbishop Behrtwald and bishop 
Tobias.!. Not only so, but we have no other acts or 
proceedings of such a synod except this alleged grant of 
privileges. Nor is Baccancelde mentioned by any other 
early writer than the compiler of MS. F, nor do we know 
where it was situated, for the identification of it with 
the modern Bapchild in Kent (which is quite another name). 
is most arbitrary. 

It is again very strange that such a document should. 
not be dated. Several of its clauses again are very 
rhetorical and unusual. It is professedly signed by Wihtred. 
the king, not only on his own behalf but on that of his. 
wife, Werburga, and his son Alric. An Alric, son of 
Wihtred, is mentioned by Bede, Hust. Eccl. v, 23, but. 
we know of no wife of Wihtred called Werburga. In. 
a spurious charter, dated 17th July, a.p. 694, Wihtred’s. 
wife, who joins in the grant, is called Kynygitha (Birch. 
I, p. 122), while in genuine charters of 696, she is called 
Ethelburga (Birch, 1, 142 and 143). This Werburga seems. 
to have been made up out of Werburga, the wife of. 
Wulfred, king of Mercia, who died a century later. 

The signatures of Acthelberht, the king’s son, on 
behalf of himself and his brother, at this time is also in-- 
credible. The next time that Aethelberht’s name occurs in. 
a charter is in 724, when his father was still king of Kent,. 
and he did not die till the next year. Aethelberht himself 
did not die till 760. Lastly, the other attestations are: 
most suspicious. ‘The deed contains the signatures of five: 
abbesses and not of a single abbot. Haddan and Stubbs. 
remark further that the source of the documents, namely, 
St. Saviour’s, Canterbury, is not above suspicion.” It 
seems, therefore, on every ground that this document is. 
a sophistication, the object of which is quite patent. 

Let us now pass on to the second document in 


the Stowe charter. This is dated in July, 716, the- 


1 See Hist. Eccl. Lib. v, cap. 9. 2See Wake’s Criticisms on the State of; 
the Church, app. 1. 
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thirteenth indiction, and in the first year of Aethelbald, 
king of the Mercians; it professes to be a confirmation 
at a council held at Clovesho, of the privileges granted 
by the document already cited, and naturally shares its 
fate. Haddan and Stubbs were of opinion that the copy 
of this document in the Canterbury Chartulary, from which 
they take the text,! was the only one known. They did 
not know of the Stowe manuscript, which was followed 
by Birch. In this last copy, as in that in the Canterbury 
book, the two documents occur together, one following the 
other immediately. It is curious that it does not occur 
in MS. F, which is a most suspicious fact. Its conjunction 
with the previous document on the same parchment is 
also very suspicious, nor is there any mention elsewhere 
of any council held at Clovesho in this year or at this time. 
This is extraordinary, for it must have been famous since 
the two archbishops and thirteen bishops are declared 
to have signed the confirmation. How did Bede come 
to overlook it? Secondly, the indiction in it is wrong, 
as Haddan and Stubbs show: it ought to be xiv instead 
of xu1. Thirdly, both Headda and Wor sign the docu- 
ment as bishops. The former, on the other hand, preceded 
the latter as bishop of Lichfield, and it seems arbitrary 
to suggest without any proof that the latter may have 
been consecrated bishop in his predecessor’s lifetime, and 
signed as such. This kind of hypothesis will support any 
conclusion. 

Acca again was the bishop of a northern diocese and 
belonged to the northern province. Stubbs suggests possible 
reasons, all based on conjecture, for his being at a southern 
council, but none for what is the important difficulty, 
namely, his taking part in such an important administrative 
act largely affecting the Canterbury province as this one. 
How did he come to interfere officially in the doings of 
another province? Again, it seems curious that, in a 
matter relating so directly to the churches of Kent, as 
this document is, it should be dated not in a regnal year 
of Wihtred, king of Kent, but in the first year of Aethelbald, 
king of Mercia. 

It is also clear, apart from all these sources of suspicion 
that this deed must stand or fall with the grant of 694 


1 Op. cst. 111, 300-302. 


ier 
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which it supports and which we have seen is not a genuine 
document. It seems clear, in fact, that, like the document 
last cited, it was one of a set of forgeries connected with 
the names of Wihtred of Kent and his archbishop, of 
which another example, not noticed by the chronicler, 
occurs in Thomas of Elmham, who dates it on the sixth 
of the Ides of April, in the twenty-eighth year of Wihtred, 
in the second indiction. This would be quite inconsistent 
with its attesting witnesses. The place where it pro- 
fesses to be signed is called Cillinc. A much more 
respectable authority for the text of this document is 
MS. Stowe, 636, fol. 26, which was discovered subse- 
quently and is printed by Birch.! Its text is the 
same, but the date is given as the eighth year of 
Wihtred and the twelfth indiction. 

Wihtred, in every copy of the Anglo-Saxon charter, 
is said to have become king of Kent in 694, so that his 
eighth year would be 702; and Gefmund (here called 
Gemmund), who joins in the deed and signs it as bishop, 
is said in the so-called Worcester, as well as the Peterborough 
Chronicle, and in Dom. A, vit1, to have died in 693. This 
is fatal to the document, which is marked as spurious by 
Haddan and Stubbs. 

Let us now turn to another document inserted in MS. F, 
i.e. Dom. A, vit. A large piece of the original text of the 
manuscript, containing the annals from 742 to 754, has 
had to be erased to find room for it, which points to its 
not having been before the writer when he compiled the 
manuscript, and at once arouses suspicions as to its validity. 

This document also professes to be a confirmation of 
previous grants by Aethelberht and Wihtred, kings of 
Kent, to the churches of Kent and by Aethelbald, king of 
Mercia, and his magnates, made at a council held at 
Clovesho. No such council is mentioned by the continuator 
of Bede, nor in any of the other copies of the Chronicle, 
nor are any other of its acts recorded, which would be 
incredible facts if such a council had really been held. 

The document is also preserved in several copies, the 
oldest of which, the professedly original charter, belongs 
to the dean and chapter of Canterbury. ? 


1 Op. ctf. 143-145. Survey Commissioners, i, 1, and reprinted 
2 Published in facsimile by the Ordnance __ by Birch, i, 233-235. 
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This is no doubt the oldest form of the charter and 
alone contains the attestations at length. It is in bad 
condition and many words are wanting and it is, we 
can hardly doubt, the same “ faulty MS. at Canterbury ” 
from which Wharton derived the list of attestations after- 
wards published by Wilkins and subsequently by Kemble. 

The other copies of the text all differ materially from 
this one at times in phraseology and are clearly quite loose 
copies. They comprise an old charter at Canterbury, 
numbered M. 363, used by Kemble. ? 

The document professes, as we have seen, to be a 
confirmation of grants of privileges previously cited, and 
its legitimacy is of course bound up with the previously 
described grant of Wihtred, which it specially refers to; 
and which we have found good reasons for treating as 
spurious. It has also special frailties of its own which 
compel us to treat it as a fabrication. These come out, as 
usual most prominently in the signatures of the witnesses. 

As Haddan and Stubbs point out, three successive 
bishops of Elmham, Huetlaec, Ethelfrith (who succeeded 
the latter in 736) and Eanfrith, and two of Dunwich, 
Egclaf and Redwulf (apparently a mistake for Eardulf), 
occur in it as witnesses. This statement, as the two 
authors last referred to say, shows that the signatures 
were added after the lists of the East Anglian bishops 
had become obscure, and is fatal by itself to the authenticity 
of the attestations.* It seems further plain that Cuthbert, 
the archbishop, who had previously been bishop of Hereford, 
as 1s attested by the excellent authority of Florence of 
Worcester, is the same person who signs here as bishop, 
four signatures below that of the archbishop; another 
signature which occurs among those of the “ duces” is 
very suspicious, namely, Aethelmod, who signs as “‘ indolis 
Merciae.” There can be no doubt, in fact, that the 
document is a sophistication. Nor can we attach any 
credit to the statement that there was a council at Clovesho 
in 742 at all. The deed, in fact, as the two authors just 
cited say, labours under the suspicions common to every 
record that notices the above quoted Privilege of Wihtred. 


1MS. Cott, Claudius D, 1, fo. 30 b, Op. cst. 342. 
MS. Lamb, 1212, fo. 308, and our text 
Dom. A, vir1. 
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It is very remarkable that while Dom. A, vi, reports the 
meetings of spurious councils at Baccancelde in 694 and 
Clovesho in 742, it has nothing to say of the great council 
held at Clovesho in 747, which was quite genuine and 
whose acts we possess. 

Let us now pass on again. Under the year 796 we are 
told in Dom. A, vii, that archbishop Ethelhard appointed 
a synod and confirmed, by command of pope Leo, the 
various privileges granted by Wihtred and other kings, 
and then proceeds to give an abstract of the confirmatory 
grant in Anglo-Saxon and a somewhat longer copy of it 
in Latin, from which it has, in fact, been translated. 
Neither of them tell us where this council was held. The 
Latin copy is itself, however, a mere epitome, and is 
entered under the wrong year, and, as Haddan and Stubbs 
show, was taken from some imperfect copy of the act 
of the council of Clovesho of 803. The number of bishops 
mentioned answers to that at Clovesho and the number 
of abbots answers within two. 

Before we turn to this grant of 796, it will be well 
to consider another document of the same kind, with 
which the draft in the MS. Dom. A, vim, has been 
associated by Birch. This document occurs in several 
copies, namely, in MS. Lambeth, 1212, p. 311; Brit. 
Mus. MS. Cott, Claudius D, 1, fol. 25b; MS. Reg. 
C. C. Cantuar A, fol. 885, which omits the signatories ; 
MS. Harl, 1757, fol. 170b. In this edition, which is 
dated in 798, the council is also said to have been held 
at Baccancelde, whose site cannot be ascertained, and 
where Wihtred’s first council is said to have been held. In 
it Cenulf, king of Mercia, is associated with Athelhard, and 
there is no direct reference to Wihtred’s grant, as there 
is in the copy in the Chronicle, but the intervention of 
pope Leo is mentioned. This edition is really a concoction, 
the purpose of which is not quite obvious. It is attested 
by the archbishop and by seventeen bishops, two abbots 
and an archdeacon. 

This list of witnesses, according to Haddan and Stubbs, 
is derived from two sources, the first column is from the 
act of the council of Clovesho of a.p. 716, the second 
from the act of the council of Clovesho in 803. All this 
makes it clear that the document is spurious. 
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Let us now turn to the more promising charter of 803 ; 
this is a perfectly genuine act, passed at a genuine council, 
prohibiting the placing of laymen or seculars over 
monasteries. The original charter is still at Canterbury 
(c. 195). It was by altering and sophisticating this docu- 
ment that the spurious grant entered in Dom. A, vin, in 
796 was built up. That document does not name the 
witnesses, but merely says it was attested by archbishop 
Athelhard, twelve bishops and twenty-three abbots. 

Let us now pass on again. Under the year 870 we 
have a long entry in MS. F, not contained in any of the 
other manuscripts of the Chronicle, and which appears 
there both in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin. It professes 
to relate how, on the death of archbishop Ceolnoth in 
that year, Aethelred, and Aelfred his brother, went and 
took Aethelred, bishop of Wiltonshire, and appointed him 
archbishop of Canterbury because he had formerly been 
a monk of the same minster at Canterbury. When he 
arrived there and was duly established in his archbishop- 
ric, he determined to expel the secular clergy whom, it 
afhrms, Ceolnoth had put there. Ceolnoth’s reason for 
having done so was that in his first year of office there had 
been a great mortality among the monks, and only five 
remained, so that he ordered his chaplains and the parochial 
clergy to help the monks to perform the services, and this 
was to continue until there was peace in the land, when 
either the priests must become monks or fresh monks 
must be brought in; but the disturbed state of things 
continued, and he was not able to restore matters to their 
former position, so that the priests continued to live with 
the monks. Then comes a notable sentence: ‘‘ Nor was 
there ever a time that monks were not there within, and 
they ever had lordship over the priests . . . nor was there 
ever a time when the church was without monks; nor 
could that Aethelred the archbishop carry the matter 
through. Sed nec iste Aetheredus archiepiscopus ponit 
facere.”” 

This, it must be said, is a very suspicious document. 
Why should the two brothers, Aethelred and Aelfred, be 
associated in the appointment of the new archbishop ? 
Aethelred was then sole king. The fact that Aelfred 
fought at Aescesdun beside his brother is a very different 
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matter to making him join in an administrative act like 
the appointment of an archbishop ; then we are told that 
Aethelred the archbishop had been bishop of Wiltonshire. 
This is not said anywhere else nor, as has been pointed 
out by Petrie, Haddan and Stubbs and others, was there 
any bishop of Wiltonshire, so far as is known, until the 
next century. The contents of the documents are very 
singular, and are unconfirmed by any genuine deed. 
They clearly were concocted to give some advantage to 
the monks over the seculars at Canterbury at a time when 
one of the recurring struggles between the two kinds of 
clergy was rife, and to try to justify the subsequent 
replacement of seculars by monks at Christ Church. 

In the year 995, F contains a second long notice, 
referring to the same subject and apparently qualified by 
a similarly doubtful character. As before, this insertion 
occurs both in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin. This addition, 
according to Price,! is written partly on the margin 
and partly on a small inserted leaf, which shows it 
was an afterthought. The Anglo-Saxon is mutilated 
and partly illegible, and a large part of it is taken 
from Bede, whose magnum opus is quoted as Ystoria 
Anglorum. Its whole purpose is to show that monks 
and not seculars ought to dominate the establishment 
of Christ Church at Canterbury. It also recites the 
facts mentioned in the previous document about the 
mortality among the Canterbury monks, and how Coel- 
noth had been consequently constrained to replace 
them in a large measure by seculars, and how, on the 
accession of Aelfric to the archbishopric in 996, he de- 
termined to restore matters to their original condition, 
and was recommended by the king to discuss the question 
at Rome, when he went thither to get his pallium. Some 
of the seculars, we are told, also went to state their case, 
and tried to forestall him, but he succeeded in his plan 
and, further, was ordered to restore the constitution of 
the place to the condition it was in when founded by 
Gregory and Augustine. On his return, he proceeded, 


1 Mon. Hist. Britt. 403, note. Brstt. loc. cst. by Thorpe, op. cst. 1, 244 
2 The texts, both of the Anglo-Saxon et seqq, and also by Plummer, 1, 128 et 
and Latin, are given in the Mon. Hist. seqq and 285 et seqq. 
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as he had been instructed, to eject the seculars and to 
reinstate the monks. 

As Mr. Plummer says, suspicions in regard to this state- 
ment arose long ago; thus William of Malmesbury refers 
to itin the words “ verisimile non videtur ; constat enim 
monachos in ecclesia S Salvatoris fuisse a tempore Laurentii 
archiepiscopi.” 1 Again, Florence of Worcester attributes 
the eviction of the seculars not to Aelfric, but to his 
predecessor, Siric, of whom he says, “ Clericis a Cantuaria 
pro turbatis monachos induxit.” Mr. Plummer also notes 
that no plague is mentioned in the Chronicle during the 
years when Ceolnoth is said, in this annal and in that 
of 870, to have put seculars instead of monks into the 
establishment to make up for the mortality. It must also 
be noted as confirming the spuriousness of these statements, 
that certain documents, known to be spurious, were 
concocted apparently to support them. Kemble has 
published one of these and numbered it 715. It is pro- 
fessedly dated in 1006, and claims to be a grant of 
privileges by ‘‘ Aetdelred gratia summi tonantis Angli- 
genum Orcadarum necne in gyro jacentium moprarchus ”’ 
at the instance of archbishop Aelfric, to the monks of 
Canterbury, and says inter alia “substantiam ecclesiae 
monachorumque nouiter inifi locatorum perpetualiter in 
hujus libelli corroboratione priuilegioque confirmo.” ? 

No reference to this document is given in Dom. A, 
vir. Let us now pass on. In MSS. A and F (in 
the Latin text), both Canterbury documents, and in 
these alone, we have, under the year 1031, an entry 
which is mutilated and runs as follows : 


_ Her com Cnut a (gan to Englalande) Sona swa he becom to Englalande 
he geaf into Xpes cyrican on Cantwarabyri tha haefenan on Sandwic and 
ealla tha gerihta the thaerof arisad of aeiére healfe Sare haefene swa that 
loc whenne that flot byth ealra hehst and ealra fullost beo an scip flotigende 
swa neh than laude swa hit nyxt (maege) and thar beo an mann stande on 
than scipe and habbe ane taper aex on his hande...... 


This entry in A, according to Plummer, is in the same 
handwriting as the last clauses of 1070, the concluding 
annal of MS. A.? It is there followed by the Latin Acts of 


1G. P, 32. 3 Plummer, 1, 206, note i, and 1, xxvi. 
2 Kemble, iii, 346. He marks it as 
spurious. 
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Lanfranc, in what seems, says Plummer, “ at first sight 
are obviously distinct hands, but I do not feel sure that 
they may not be one and the same, the difference in ap- 
pearance being due to the difference between writing Saxon 
and writing Latin.”! This view is confirmed by the fact 
of the entry being based on a spurious charter concocted, 
as we shall see, very probably in the twelfth century. 
If so, it shows that the scribe of F not only interpolated 
A, but actually wrote its concluding sentences. 

The Saxon entry of 1031 in A just quoted is given 
in an enlarged form in the Latin of F, thus: 


Et dedit ecclesiae Christi Cantuariae portum de Sanduuic, et omnes 
exitus ejus aquae ab utroque parte fluminis, ita ut natante nave cum plenum 
fuerit, quam longius de navi potest securis parvula super terram proicl, 
debet a ministris aecclesiae Christi rectitudo navis accipi; nullusque 
omnino hominum aliquam consuetudinem in eodem portu habet exceptis 
monachis aecclesiae Christi. Eorum quoque est transfretatio portus et 
navicula et theoloneum naviculae, et omnium navium quae ad Sanduuic 
veuerint, a Pipernaesse usque Northmuthe. Si quid autem in magno 
mari captum fuerit delatum Sanduuic, medietatem ecclesia Christi habebit, 
reliqua vero pars conventui ibi remanebit. 


The text of this is given by Petrie and by Thorpe, 
but not by Plummer. 

This Latin entry has been epitomized from a document 
which occurs in several copies, some of which have been 
known a long time.* Another text which is dated in 
1028, occurs among the Crawford charters in the Bodleian 
Library, and is described by its learned editors, Napier 
and Stevenson, as written in reddish brown ink in a 
twelfth century hand and entirely in Latin: the editors 
say that while Kemble marks it as spurious, Thorpe 
seems to consider it genuine. Haddan and Stubbs 
say “The principal objection to it, apart from the 
lateness of the copies, is that there is no exact parallel in 
O. E. charters for the grant of such privileges and 
immunities. ... It is therefore difficult to resist the 
conclusion that this is a post-conquest forgery, or at 
all events, an expansion of a simple O. E. charter, 
manufactured for the purpose of obtaining charter evidence 
for the exercise of jurisdictions and privileges that were 


1 Ibid. 11, xxvi, note. .2See Kemble, Cod. Dep. iv. 737, and 
vi, 1328. 
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probably enjoyed by ancient customs. The charter 1s, 
however, a very skilful imitation of a genuine O. E. one, 
so skilful indeed that we must conclude that it was founded 
upon a genuine charter of Cnut’s. This supposititious 
original may have been a grant of the port of Sandwich, 
or may have been the vehicle of some entirely different 
donation.” 

It is quite plain that here again we have a spurious 
charter, as it is called by Mr. Plummer 11, 208, who 
says of its insertion in Dom. A, vin, that it is on a level 
with such Peterborough additions as 852 E. ‘This com- 
pletes the list of the forged documents inserted by the 
scribe of Dom. A, viii, in his copy of the Chronicle, and 
which ought to be printed separately in the next edition 
of the document, since they are most misleading products 
of the twelfth century, and in no sense either contemporary 
or genuine. 

Having sifted out the inserted sophistications and 
suspicious passages from F, clearly the work of the compiler, 
let us now turn to the main part of his text. This consists 
of two different portions, one derived from other copies 
of the Chronicle, or from Bede’s works, and another of 
additions made from various sources by the compiler 
himself, and not found in the other copies. 

So far as we know, the only copies of the Chrontcle 
used by the writer of F were MS. A and some manuscript 
like E. It will be more convenient to first consider certain 
later interpolations, both in E and A, which are either 
in the margin of those manuscripts or written over 
erasures. So far as I know there are no old insertions in 
E, except those of the compiler himself. What additions 
there are in that manuscript are late ones of the sixteenth 
century, after it had passed out of the hands of the monks 
into those who did so much to revive Anglo-Saxon learning. 
They consist for the most part of collations by William 
Lisle (who died in 1637), taken from MS. A, which he 
refers to as “ Benet.” On the blank paper leaves at the 
end, says Mr. Plummer, Lisle has also inserted from A 


the annals 894-924, 937, 941, 962, 973 and 975 and a 
pedigree of Woden from B, 8552. 


1 Op. cst. 11, xxxv. 
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These modern collations are, of course, of no interest or 
importance for our purpose, and what it is really important 
to remember 1s, that there are no old collations in E. If 
we turn to A, matters are very different. In A are a con- 
siderable number of marginalia, while in several instances 
the text has been erased and another text substituted. 
So far as we can gather, the greater portion of these 
insertions, both on the margins and on the erasures in A, 
are in the same hand, and that, as Mr. Plummer argued, 
was the hand which wrote Codex F.! For the most 
part they have been taken directly from Bede from a 
manuscript like E, or are the compositions of the scribe 
of F himself. 

I will first give a list, which I have carefully revised, of 
all these insertions in A which are found in duplicate in E 
or F, and are due directly to the scribe of F, and will place 
an asterisk after those years in which the whole annal in 
A is an insertion and leave plain those in which only a 
portion of it has been thus derived: 27*, 47, 99*, 101*, 
167, 189, 283°, 379", 381, 409, 423", 430, 443", 449, 
519, 534, 547, 560, 565, 583", 591 or 592, 593, 595 or 
596, 603*, 604*, 606 or 607, 616, 654, 710*, 725, 760, 768*, 
784, 860, 870, 890, 925, 943", 955, 959°, (see Plummer) 

61%. 

’ In addition to these insertions in A, corresponding 
either wholly or in part with E or F, we have certain others 
in the same interpolator’s handwriting, which do not 
occur in any other copy of the Chronicle, i.e. 11, ‘ Her 
onfeng Herodes Antipatres sunu to rice in Judea;” 200 
and 300 merely summing up the close of the centuries ; 508, 
two inserted words “than” and “ weard”’; 530, “‘la”’ 
inserted; 591, “ric” inserted, and “‘ V ” converted into 
“VI.” 640, He haefde twegene sunu Ermenred and 
Ercenberht and ther Ercenbehrt rixode aefter his faeder 
And Ermenred gestrynde twegen sunu tha syd3an wurdan 
gemartirode of Dunore. 688, and he getimbrade the meoster 
aet Glaestingabyrig. 748,and Aethelbryht Wihtredes sunu 
cinges feng to tham rice. 941, Tha was Wulfhelm arcebiscop 
on Cent. 

Among the references here given the entry “ to 


'Plate xxmz of the Mon. Hast. Brstt. ie a facsimile of a page of A, showing these 
interpolations. 
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bodianne Scottum fulluht,” in the year 430, is omitted 
entirely by Plummer, but is given as an inserted phrase 
by Thorpe. Similarly the words “‘aet Icanho,” in 654, 
are treated as an insertion by Thorpe but not by Plummer. 
Similarly with the words ‘‘ and abraecon Wintanceastre,”’ 
in 860. On the other hand, the annal which Plummer 
dates in 155 and gives as an insertion, is dated in 161, 
and marked as part of the text by Thorpe. 

I will now separate the entries above named derived 
from some manuscript like E from those derived directly from 
F. From the former it is clear are derived 47,* 99, I01, 
167, 189, 283, 379", 381, 409, 423, 443", 449, 519°. In 
534, A and E agree in giving Cynric a reign of twenty- 
six years, the other manuscripts give him twenty-seven ; 
547, 560, 565, 591 or §92. ‘The clause in this last year in 
Ais given in E in §92* and V as given in B and C for 
the reign of Ceolfric, has been changed to VI in A as in 
E ; 593*, 596*, 603*, 604, 606* or 607*, 616, 710*, 890%. 
I have marked with an asterisk the annals just named 
which do not occur in F; in all the rest the phraseology 
follows E more closely than F. 

Turning to the insertions in A, which are either only 
contained in F or follow its text more nearly than that 
of E, we have 725, 760*, 784%, 870*, 925, 943. The 
clause in question is omitted by Thorpe but given by 
Plummer ; it relates to the appointment of St. Dunstan 
to Glastonbury. 955, 959*, 961*. 

As E and F are exactly the same, word for word, in 
the annals for 583, 768 and 860, we cannot say which of 
them the insertion in A came from. In the annal for 
725 the insertion 1s really a paraphrase of the other two 
entries, but is slightly more like F. 

Again, certain insertions in A made by the scribe of 
F were omitted by him in his own chronicle, as for example 
155, 379, 519, 530, 539, 591, 593, 603, 607, (only in the 
latin of F) 640, and 748. ‘This has been already pointed 
out by Mr. Plummer. 

It will be noted as curious how few of the insertions 
in A come from a manuscript like E and at what an early 
date they stop; on the other hand, while nothing comes 
from F before 725, the extracts from the latter go down 


to 961. 
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The insertion in A, under the year 27, which is in 
the same hand as the rest, I cannot explain, since the 
same entry occurs in the text of all the other manuscripts, 
in B, D, E, F, under 26, and in C under 25. Perhaps it 
had originally been wrongly dated, and was erased and 
rewritten under its proper year. 

Having sifted out the entries made in A by the scribe 
of F, we will now turn to the latter manuscript and try 
to analyze its composition, apart from the sophisticated 
entries I have already discussed. The entries in F, as l| 
have said, are for the most part bilingual, Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, but certain of them occur only in one or other 
of these languages. What is perfectly plain after a very 
short inspection and what is not contested is, that both 
in its Anglo-Saxon and its Latin form, F is in the main 
an epitome of some manuscript like E, with a number of 
additions and insertions from other sources. Its entries 
and its phraseology are not only like those of E, but in 
sentence after sentence the same words in the same order 
occur. Especially noteworthy is it when both E and 
F have the same gap from 892 until go1, while in other 
places where E becomes very scanty and for a while 1s 
limited to a few bald annals, it is the same. 

MS. F, like A, has a number of insertions and inter- 
polations in a later or rather in later hands, due to collation 
with other copies of the Chronicle, to corrections, and in 
some cases containing additions from sources we cannot 
always trace, and for which it is the prime witness. 
These are put between brackets by Thorpe and Plummer, 
but they do not always agree as to whether the statement 
is from the original script or from the reviser and collator. 
It is clear that the corrector of F had two of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle manuscripts before him, A and a manu- 
script like E. 

The insertions of the years 6, 81, 490, 501, 534. 547, 
764, 800, 924, 925, 931, 934, 935; "938; 940; 951, 963, 
972, are more like A in certain words than E. 676, 685, 
687, 688, 789, 890, 892, 928, 942 are more like E than A. 
The insertion under 955 is more like D than E, but E 
here seems curtailed. The insertions under 677, 680, 
703, 817, 830, are alike in all the copies, and it is not, 
therefore, possible to say whether they came into F from 
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A or E. Speaking of 964, Plummer says the text of F is 
here an evident compilation from A and E. These inser- 
tions prove that the person who interpolated F had access to 
MS. A and to some manuscript like E, whence he derived 
his corrections and additions, and makes it probable that 
both A and a manuscript like E then existed at Canterbury. 
Let us now turn to the insertions and additions in F not 
found in any other copy of the Chronicle. 

In the first place, it is plain that the scribe had direct 
recourse to two of Bede’s works for some of his annals, 
since in some cases the matter is not contained in any of 
the other manuscripts of the Chronicle but is in Bede, 
and in others it is nearer to Bede than the other manu- 
scripts. ‘These extracts in F from Bede are taken from 
his tract De sex aetatibus saecult and from his Eccless- 
astical History, and I have tried to trace them to 
each of these sources respectively, and differ somewhat 
in conclusions about them from Mr. Plummer. The 
references to the former work are taken from the edition 
of it in the Mon. Hist. Britt. They begin with the year 
I2 A.D. and go down to 482 a.p., as follows : 


12. F alone has the word tetrarch in its original form : the other copies 
translate it. (See Afon. Hist. Britt. 84). 
38. Pilate’s suicide. (/bid. 85). 
40. Matthew’s gospel written in Judaea. (Jd1d.) 
47. Mark’s gospel written in Egypt. (/d7d.) 
50. Paul sent bound to Rome. (/d:7d.) 
69. Peter crucified and Paul beheaded. (Jd1d.) 
The word beheafdod in this account is an insertion. 
116. The emperor Hadrian began to reign in this year, “et regnauit xxi 
annos.” (Jb:d.) 
137. Antoninus began to reign, “et regnauit xxi annos.” (/d1d.). 
343. The death of St. Nicolas. Bede dates it in 341. Thorpe has also 
given this annal to E by mistake. (See Plummer, ii. cxxxv). 
448 The finding of John the Baptist’s head. (Jb1d. 94). The rest of 
this annal in F is taken directly from Bede and not through EF, 
thus the term langan scifan is a direct translation of longis 
Navis etc. 
482. Notice of abbot Benedict. (Jbid. 95). The Chronicle follows Bede 
in referring to Gregory’s dialogues as its authority. 


Let us now turn to the Austoria Ecclestastica: 


167. “Eleutherus viriliter regit.” This seems to be an echo of Bede’s 
phrase “ gloriosissime rexit.” (Jbid. vi, 24). 
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188. The details about the Roman wall in the Latin of F dated by Bede 
after 189. (Jbid. 1, 5). 

200. The finding of the Cross; but put by Bede in the reign of 
Constantine. (bid. v, 1§ and 16). 

565. Dating of Ethelbert’s accession in the thirty-second year of pope 
Gregory’s reign. (/d:d. i,:23). This is an insertion. 

597. The coming of Augustine to England. (/d:d. i, 25). 

601. ‘‘and betwynan dan was Paulinus” slight variants in this annal shew 
that F was derived directly from Bede, i, 29. 

614. Death of Augustine and succession of Lawrence. (bid. ii, 3 and 4). 

616. Statement that Ethelbert was the first christian king of England 
and the son of Eormenric. A repetition of the annal of 552. 
({bid. ii, 5). An insertion. 

619. Death of archbishop Lawrence, dated in E 616. (/d:d. 11, 6 and 7). 

636. Account of the mission of Felix. (bid. ii, 1§, and iii, 18). [This 
is in another hand and is in the Latin only and in the margin]. 
An insertion. Thorpe has wrongly placed it in 633. (See 
Plummer, i, 26, note 1). 

653. Death of Thomas, bishop of Domnoc, in the Latin of F. (Jbrd. 
iii, 20). Domnoc, however, is not mentioned by Bede, but is 
an inference of the compiler of F. 

693. Gifemund is called bishop of Rochester, as in Bede, i, 8. This is 
the last separate extract from Bede in F, but from the con- 
tinuation of Bede we have two other entries in that MS. 

733. The account of the eclipse in this year and in the following year. 

757. The phrase “suscepit clericalem tonsuram,” written on a blank 
erasure, and corresponding to the entry in 758 in the con- 
tinuation of Bede. 


Having thus traced the matter derived directly from 
the other Chronicles and from Bede, we will now turn 
to the statements in F not traceable directly elsewhere. 


3. And the cild Christ weard geboren agean of Egyiptan: probably 
derived directly from the Bible. 
45. F calls St. James, “‘ Jacobus, Johs broder.” (Lb:d.) 
71. The number cxi in the other copies is translated “ hund Ousande ” 
in F. 
444. Death of St. Martin. 
509. Death of St. Benedict. He did not die till 542. 
519. F has Cerdicesfora for Cerdicesford in the other manuscripts. 
547- ‘Sof him com Nordhumbra cyne cynn.” 
§52. Birth of Ethelbert, called Egelbirht in F. Apparently an invention 
of the scribe of F. 
565. In the Latin of F Columba’s name is everywhere erased and that 
of Columbanus substituted. 
625. F has archbishop for the biscop of E. 
641 A double entry in F about the building of the church at Winchester. 
& F alone says it was built on St. Peter’s day. Bede does not 
648. mention the building, and the other manuscripts put it in 642. 
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650. Aegebert, who succeeded Birinus at Winchester, is styled “of 
Galwalum ” in the other manuscripts of the Chronicle, and 
“se Frencisca” in F; Bede, iii, 7 calls him “ natione quidam 
Gallus.” This is a good proof of the lateness of F. It says 
of him “wes gehadod.” Plummer says this is a mistake, as 
he was already pontifex when he came from Ireland. 

676. The Latin of F has “ super occidentales Anglos” with ‘“ Saxones ” 
underlined, while E has “* West Seaxna rice.” F is clearly 
wrong here. 

685. ‘* Her wearp blodi ren on Brytene and meollc and butere wur don 
gewend to blode.” This is not mentioned in Bede or any other 
copy of the Chronicle. In the Annales Cambriae, however, as 
Plummer points out, we read sub anno 689 “ pluvia sanguinea 
facta est in Britannia et lac et butirum versa sunt in sanguinem.” 
See Mon. Hist. Britt. 833; see also Brut y Tywysogion, sub 
anno 690, tbid. 842. F in this same annal says, “ Hagustaldes 
ea,” where E says “ Hagustaldes ham.” 

686 F wrongly makes Mul the brother of Ine. In the latter year is the 

& 694. first of the sophiscated documents above described. 

714. ‘“Pipinus cing.” Inthe Latin of F “ Pipinusrex.” This was Pipin 
of Heristal, and is the right date, says Plummer. 

715. Her fordferde Dagobert se cing: Dagobert III. This is the right 
date. 

725. The succession of Eadberht to Wihtred as king of Kent (an insertion). 
In the Latin “ obitus Wihtredi gloriosi regis Cantie” clearly 
a Kentish man’s phrase. 

726. F has “ Her fordferde Ine cing obiit Ina rex,” while other manu- 
scripts merely mention his going to Rome. 

731. “*‘(Taetwine) haefde the arfrice m1 year.” This is merely a con- 
clusion from 734, where his death is mentioned (an insertion). 

736. Inthe latin of F, “et tenuit v annos” As Plummer says F is here 
inconsistant with itself since it puts Nothelm’s death in 640. 

740. “Nothelm ercet} foréferde.” This entry is not mentioned by 
Plummer. 

742. A statement, not confirmed by any other source, concerning a synod 
held at Clovesho. The Latin text goes on to set out the alleged 
confirmation of Wihtred’s charter by Athelbald (vide supra). 
To make room for this document all the entries in MS. F as 
far as 754 have been erased. 

755. Instead of “mon ofsloh Aepelbald Myrcene cyning on Secandune 
his lic restaé on Hreopadune,” F has “ man ofsloh Aedelbald 
and Myrcena cing on Reopandune.” This is no doubt a 
mistake due to a scribe’s omission in F, In the Latin we read 
also “‘ fugato Bernredo rege herede Adel[baldi].” 

757. Before “ scaere ” on a blank erasure, “* Suscipit clericalem tonsuram.” 

758. “* And he heold the arBrice xvii gear” (an insertion). 

759. “*‘ And heold hit feower gear” (an insertion). 

760. Her Aethelberht Wthtredes sunu cinges fordferde. The words italicized 
are not in the other Chronicles and clearly come from a Kent 
source (an insertion). 


762. 
780. 


784. 


787. 


789. 
790. 


791. 
793- 


795. 
796. 


798. 


Sol. 


802. 


806. 
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Her fordferde Bregwine arb . . . and heold hit xxvi gear (an insertion) 

“* Alwold ” for “ Aelfwold.” 

In the Latin of F, Lindisfarana qui fuit apud Soccabyri .. . ad 
opus Eanboldi archiepiscopi sui. 

Hic tunc temporis fuit in Cantia rex Ealhmundus, Thes Ealhmund 
cing was Egberhtes faeder. Egberht was Adulfes faeder. 
Thorpe says of the Latin “ by a third hand in the margin.” 
Plummer says of the whole “ later hands” (an insertion). 

“To wiue”’ in F omitted in all the other copies. 

“de Danis” after ‘“ Norémanna.” 

‘“‘ Primae fuere quia nunquam ante has postquam Angli intrauerunt 
Britanniam uenerunt aliae.” 

“* for6an he was Alwoldes neua ”’ (an insertion). 

After “ Adelhard,” in Latin, ‘‘ Hludensis monasterii ” (an insertion), 
“et Aedeldredus Adelwolding recepit regnum ” (in the Latin). 

“To Hwiterne.” 

“drehtan” for “bregdon” .... “Terram rapinis et homicidiis. 

. sci Albani Martyris ” (in the Latin). 

“Inter gallicantum et auroram,” vi kl. Jun. ” F, Latin. 

“Cent” for “ Cantware” .... 

“and let him pytan ut his eagan ” (“ euulsis oculis ” in the Latin.) 

‘“* and ceorfan of his handa ” (an insertion. These atrocities are also 

mentioned by Simeon of Durham, ii, §9.) .... Ond Adelard 

arb of Cantwareb. sette synod and getrymde and gefaestnode durh 
das papan haese. 

Leones ealle 5a Sing be Godes mynstran da waeron gesett be Wihtgares. 
daege and be odra cinga daege. 

Then follows the spurious charter as given by Thorpe, 102 and 
103 (vide supra). 

This annal is dated in the other manuscripts under 797. 

And Alfhun 6 fordferde on Sudberi and he weard bebyrged on 
Domuce and Tidfrid weard gecoren aefter him and Siric East 
Sexana cing ferde to Rome. Her on pysum ylcan geare Wiht- 
burge lichama weard gefunden eal gehal and unfor..... d 
(Sine corruptione in Latin) a Deorham after fif and fifti gearon. 
pas Se heo of Sysum liue gewat. (This is an insertion). 

After “‘ Egcbyrht” is the phrase “ filius Ealhmundi regis” in the 
Latin of F (an insertion). 

“Tunc temporis extitit Cuthredus rex Cantie.” This is inserted 
in the Saxon, not in the Latin of F. 

‘Fac on dys ylcan geare ii kl. Jun. rode tacn weard ateowed on 
dam monan anes Wodnesdaeges innan dare dagenge. And 
eft on is geare an il kl. Sept. an wunderlic trendel weard 
ateowed abutan dare sunnan’”? (this is an insertion). 
in luna apparuit feria v. aurora incipiente hoc modo. . . Eodem 
anno iii, k Sept. luna xii die dominica hora iiii corona mirabilis. 
in circuitu solis apparuit.” 

“This entry,” says Plummer, “ is identical with entries in Pertz,. 
iv, 6; xv, 1294; Liebermann, 63.” 
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“‘ Her seo sunne adestrode on angynne dare fifte tide Sas dages, xvii kl. 
Aug. 11® feria. luna xx™* ix*.”” Plummer says this is correct 
for the solar eclipse of this year, i.e. July 16, 809. 

There are two small insertions in the Anglo-Saxon of F: after 
“ Aelle” we have “Sudsex cing,” and after “‘ Ceawlin ” 
“‘ West-Sex cing.” In the Latin after “ Dore” we have the 
clause ‘‘ quod est in aquilonari parte Humbrae.” 

“ And Felogild abBb weard aefter him gecoren to dan arDB stole vii 
kl. Magi and he weard gehalgud v Id. Jun anes Sunnandages, 
and he wea[r6] dead iii kl. Sept.” (an insertion). 

After “‘ gecoren”’ in the Latin, “ii kl. Jul.” This shows the local 
knowledge of a Canterbury monk. 

Of Egberht we are told “‘and sydé6an he com agean,” of which 
the last three words are an insertion. 

“And Lothwi se casere fordferde.” An insertion in the Latin. 

F has “ eorl”? where A, B, C have “ ealdorman,” and D and E 
have “ dux.” 

The use of “ eorl ” at this date is of course an anachronism. 

In the Latin F translates “ pedridon muthe” by “O. S. Pedredon.” 

Aelfred his priddan sune he haefde gesend to Rome, and pa se 
papa Leo ge hyrde seggan p he was fordfaren . . . pa bletsode 
he Alured to cinge and heold hine to 6 handa eal swa his faeder 
Adewulf hine dyder sende and baed.” 

Thorpe dates this insertion in 856. After “ handa” we have, 
in the Latin, “‘ benedixit et unxit eum in regem, et eum ad 
confirmandum tenuit.” 

F says of Ethelwulf’s wife, in an insertion, “‘ seo was gehatne 
leothete.” 

Plummer is mistaken in speaking of the double entry of Ethelbalds’ 
burial in the annal. The annal is quite right. The second 
death was that of Ethelberht. 

“Her fordferde S. Swidun Bb.” 

** Her wurdon of slagene 11 cingas at Euerwic.” 

In the Latin “a Danis securitatem acceperunt.” 

In an insertion: ‘“‘ para heauod manna naman pa Sane cing 
ofslogan waeran Ingware and Ubba.” At the end of the annal 
is inserted the spurious document already discussed. 4 

‘pa Deniscan ahton sige,” instead of ‘‘ da Deniscan ahton waelstowe 
geweald. .. .” 

ba Deniscan waeron ouercum ” instead of “ hie waeran on twam 
gefylcum,” “hi haeddan ii cingas haedene ... eorlas fela.” 

In the Latin is the phrase “ad Basingas. Sed peccatis exigentibus 
Dani campum ceperunt.” .... “nouies bellatum sit apertis 
bellis contra Danos.” ‘‘ Healfdene ” is called ‘‘ Halden” in the 
Latin. 

“Her Rodla durhferde Normandi mid his here, and he rixade 
fifti wintra, and on pysan ylcan geare dare Dena here on Engla- 
lande Aelfrede cinge .... and eac gislas sealdan pa pe on 
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pan here wurdost waeran to dan cinge P hi woldon hraedlice 

of his rice faran and hi nithes } to braecan.” 

. Jusjurandum super sacrum armillum fecerunt.” F, Latin. 

*Quos iterum sequenti anno insequitur rex usque Exoniam, et 
iterum sacramenta magna et obsides plures prioribus accepit ; 
et non post multum temporis a regno ejus, uidelicet Occidenta- 
lium Saxonum discedunt.” F, Latin. ‘ There is no corre- 
sponding Saxon,” says Plummer. 

‘here ” in Saxon is translated in the Latin by “ Piratae.” 

“twa aet burstan”: “et duas fugauit. F, Latin. 

*‘ Marinus se maera papa sende Aelfrede cinge of Cristes rode ;” 
the last two words are given as the equivalent of “ lignum 
domini ” in the Latin. 

“* Rex Aelfredus misit elemosinam, quam uouerat dum sederet contra 
exercitum cum paucis, cum multi, essent inimici, Romae.” F. 

““Her fordferde se welwillenda 6 AeSelwold” ... ‘ Hic obiit 
AeSelwoldus episcopus Wentoniensis, et electus est in loco 
ejus Alfegus qui alio nomine vocabatur Godwinus.” F. 

“Inserted wrongly,” says Plummer, ‘‘ between the lines and 
on the margin by a later scribe; the original scribe has the entry 
rightly under 984.” 

*‘mycele giua on halidome” “plura donaria, scilicet de cruce 
Domini et reliquiis sanctorum.” 

“Inter Brittanes [altered from Bryttas] et Francigenas. Audientes 
hoc Brytones exeuntes dimicabant contra eos et uictis Danis 
propulsabant in quandam aqua (m), ubi plures eorum demersi 
sunt.” The last part is not in the Saxon. 

In the Latin of F the small boat is described as “ facta de duobas 
coriis et dimidio,”” and the phrase is added “ sine omni guberna- 
tione humana.” It also describes the death of Suibne differently 
to the other versions, with which the Saxon of F agrees; thus 
Pag . Maelinmun. Nam quartus socius eorum obiit nomine 
Suifneh qui fuit peritissimus doctor.” The Saxon of F also 
omits the mention of the comet referred to in A, B, C and D, 
but not in E. The Latin of F says “‘ et eodem anno apparuit 
cometa stella circa Ascensionem Domini.” In the Saxon of F 
we have “‘ Yrlande ” for “ Hibernia”? in A, B. C and D. 

The Latin of F gives the length of Andredes Wood as 124 miles, 
while in the Saxon it is given at 120, and in the other MSS. 
at 120 miles or longer. 

‘“‘ And pys ylcan geares was ge halgod Niwe mynster on Wincestr 
and S. Judoces to cyme.” ‘ Aduentus S. Judoci, et dedicatio 
Noui Monasterii Went.” 

The Saxon of E has “ Willelmus feng to Normandi.” E has “ Willelm 
suscepit regnum.” Willelmus does duty both for the Saxon 
and Latin versions. 

This is clearly taken from A, but the writer of F has mistaken the 
reading. Fridestan, as Plummer says, resigned his bishopric, 
and his successor was appointed before his death, as A rightly 
states. (See A, 931 and 932). 
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“et Byrnstanus episcopus Uentoniensis obiit.” This is only in the 
Latin of F. It is dated in 933 in A. It is not mentioned in 
the Saxon. 

“to B stole on Wind.” “ Here,” says Plummer, “half a page is 
left vacant in F.” 

A very short abstract in Saxon in prose of the long poem about the 
battle of Brunanburgh contained in MSS. A, B, C and D. In 
the Latin the battle is called “illud magnum et famosum 
bellum in Brunanbyri.” 

“Her Eadmund cing betaehte Glaestingaberi S. Dunstane Sar he 
siddan aerest abbod wears,” inserted on the top of the margin 
of F. 

The entry in A in this year only occurs elsewhere in the Latin of F. 

There are three insertions in this annal in F, “ and his [i.e. Eadric’s] 
lic restap in eald mynstre,” “and S. Aelgiue,” “and Eadgar 
his brodor to Myrcena rice. Hi weron....” These three 
insertions were taken from MS. D, or a copy like it, in which 
alone they occur. In the text of F we have the phrase, ‘“‘ he 
[s.¢c.. Eadmund] aflymde S. Dunstan ut of Jande,” and in 
a footnote: “‘ Her was Dunstan abbod (fram Eadwie cinge) 
adriuen ut of Englalande.”” The words in italics are inserted 
in a footnote in F. 

“Of Euerwic.” These words have been overlooked by Plummer. 
They occur in F after the word “ arb.” 

“‘ Quer eal Brytene,” instead of “ to rice,” as in A, D and E, “ and 
of Wessex, Mercia and Northumberland,” as in B and C. A 
shortened copy of the poem than that which as it appears in 
D and E, is given in F, which also has a Latin translation of 
the shortened form (see Plummer, 1-114, note 3). It is dated 
a year later in the other two manuscripts. 

“Her Eadgar sende aefter §. Dunstane and gif him the 6 rice on 
Wigarceastre and syppan the 6 rice an Lundene.” 

** Her fordferde Oda se goda arb and Dunstanus weard gecoren to 
arb.” 

‘“‘ That ys at Badam ” (an insertion from A). F has “ xxix wintra,” 
where all the other copies have xxx. 

“Her Eadgar cing fordferde,” which is from the first clause in the 
poem in the other copies. 

**Eodem anno Aedelredus successit fratri suo in regno. ‘Tempore 
suo multa mala uenerunt in Angliam et postea semper huc 
usque evenerunt.” 

‘© And S. Dunstanus.” ‘These words are not in any other copy. In 
the Latin we have “ cum beato Dunstano.” 

There is also an insertion in the Saxon of the name “‘ Eadwardus ” 
after “cinges.’ In the Latin “ Sceaftes byrig” is called 
‘* Sceftoniam.” 

“Of Wincestre ”? (an insertion). 

“ Aegelred cing ” for “‘ se cyning ” in the other copies. 

** Abbod on niwe mynstre ” inserted after “ Aegelgar,”’ “ viii monpas ” 
altered from “ iii monpas,”’ as in the other copies, says Thorpe. 
Plummer adds the Latin has “ octo” over an erasure. 
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“Her... . sippan ferde to Rome aefter his pallium.” In the Latin 
is the insertion “ Hic iuit Roman pro pallio.” 

“to dan p man (scolde] fandian. gif man mihte betraeppan pane 
here ahwar wiputan.” Later on the words, “ se sylfa Aelfric ” 
are inserted. 


Of the comet, F says that “ P ys seo fexode” (an insertion). A 
second insertion says, “On Easterdaei on Ambresbyri fram 
Aedelrede cinge and fram eallan his witan.” This is followed 
by the long passage previously discussed, which I have suggested 
is spurious and which is written in a very small hand on the 
margin and on an inserted leaf. 


“* Her was Wulstan gehadod to 6 into Lundenberi.” 


“Her Aelfric arb ferde to Rome aefter his arce.” 
The word “‘arce” is glossed with “ pallium ” written above it 
(to genealaecan) underlined. 


‘*'Ymma Aelfgiua ” (the latter word inserted). 
*“‘ butan aelcre widcwedenesse ” inserted at the end of the annal. 
“To Heortfordan” instead of ‘‘ Theodforda,” as in the other 
manuscripts. 
Sona angean cyrde. 


In the Latin of F, instead of “‘ Brihtuuold” being appointed to 
the bishopric of Wiltonshire, he is said to have been appointed 
“ad episcopatum Serberiensem.” 

In F the see of Brihtuuold is called “6 stole”’; in E it is called 
“rice.” F has “ prutne here” for “ rancne here” in E. In 
the Latin “ strenuum et nichil timentem exercitum. ... To 
pare ylcan Xpes maessan was se cinge at Scropesbyri.” 

Somewhat lower we have, in the Latin of F, “‘ optimi (qq’) seniorum 
principum Orientalium Saxonum.” 

In the Latin of F we have “‘ unam magnam navem quae Anglice 
nominatur scegp.” 

F calls “ Wulnoth,” “ Godwines faeder eorles.” In the Latin, 
“‘ quendam nobilem uirum nomine Wlnodum patrem Godwini 
ducis.” The last three words are an insertion; again, “ Tunc 
cogitavit Brihtricus adquirere sibi laudem,” etc. .... again, 
“ac hit to nahte geweard eal swa hit oftor aer gelamp.” Again, 
“Sa Sis gehyrde se cing Se mid pan odran scipan beliuen was 
pa ferde he ham and ealle 6a ealder-men.” 

The short poem in E is rendered in prose in F. Then follows a 
Latin paraphrase, thus: “ Tunc fuit preda Paganorum qui 
paulo ante fuit caput totius Brytanniae et Xpntatis. Potuit 
tunc maxima miseria uideri ubi pridie habebatur maximum 
gaudium, et unde nobis pullulauit fides uera.” 

In the Anglo-Saxon of F we have “ Saeterdaeg” for “‘ Saeternes- 
daeg”’ in the other copies. The closing phrases differ con- 
siderably in phraseology. In the Latin “in concilium suum ” 
is the translation of “ heora hustingae.” 

After “‘ Waetlinga straet ” we have, in the Latin of F, “ populus 
Aquilonarium Anglorum ... . stratam quae nominata Uuec- 
linca Strata . . . quia non curabant quaerere pontem.” 
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Lower down we have “ siddan sona eal Seod hine pellaes under 
fing .... and se cing Aegelred sende his cwene Aelfgiue 
Ymma to hyre broder ofer sae Ricarde (sic) . . . and se cing 
sona him sylf ferde aefter and waes par begeondan.” 

1014, Before “Cnut,” at the beginning of the annal, we have in the 
Latin of F, “‘ Principes autem regis et qui cum eo uenerant 
in Angliam.” 

101s. ‘ Magnum placitum ” is the Latin translation of “ Witan.” Instead 
of “ Morcaer”’ F has Marcer. 

“Into Seofon burgum” is translated “vii civitatibus ” and 
“into his bure” “in camera sua” in the Latin of F. 

1016. In the Latin of F we have “ et iterum foderunt (fecerunt ah) alium 
fossatum (contra civitatem) .... Sed cum peruenisset rex 
ad Aegelesford, dux Eadricus per dolum fecit exercitum 
Anglorum redire. Non fuit peius concilium factum in Anglia 
de tali re.” 

Plummer says that in the Anglo-Saxon form of this annal another 
hand wrote the part from “ fengon” to “S. Andreas,” when 
the former hand was resumed again: the phrase “ his cyne 
hlaforde” is translated by “‘ natalem dominum suum.” At the 
end of the Anglo-Saxon annal is added in Latin, “ et Cnut 
postea regnauit super Angliam totam.” 

1017. Of Eadric, F says, ‘“‘ weard ofslagan on Lundene swy8e rihtlice,”’ 
“‘ justissime occisus est” in the Latin,” a comment not con- 
tained elsewhere than in F. 

Of Richard’s daughter this annal says, “ Aelfgiwe (on Englisc), 
Ymma (on Frencisc).”” The words in brackets are insertions. 

1020. In speaking of Cnut’s visit to Assandune, F says, “‘ and let timbrian 
Sar an mynster (of stane and lime,”) “* de lapidibus (et cemento) ” 
‘n the Latin (“ far dare manna sawle de dar ofslagene waeran, 
and gief hit his anum preoste pas nama was Stigand.””) The 
passage between brackets is an insertion. In speaking of Arch- 
bishop Lyuing, the Latin of F adds “ qui et Aelstanus.” E 
and F say that “ Aedelnod munuc and decanus” was this year 
consecrated bishop. F, which calls him “ Aegelnod,” says 
further that he was “..... gehadod to ar6 fram Wulstane 
areb.” The Latin of F says, “a Wulstano aretso Eboracensi.” 

1022. F adds to the account of Aegelnod’s consecration by the pope 
that he “ gecyrde to his arb stole.” In the Latin we read 
that Liofuuinus, abbot of Ely, cleansed himself from the accusa- 
tions against him “ ante apostolicum teste arcfho Aegelnodo.” 

1023. F says Aelfric was consecrated archbishop and “ Aegelnod arb hine 
bletsode on Cantwareberi.” F translates the “ reliquias” of 
E by “ lichaman,” which is also used by D. 

The notice of the Norman dukes in E, which is in Latin, is given 
in the Latin, but not the Saxon of F. 

1028. F reads “‘ Her for Cnut cing to Noréwegum of Englalande mid L. 
scipum Engliscra pegena,” “ de nobilibus Anglie ” in the Latin. 
E has it, “‘ Her for Cnut cyng of Englalande mid fiftig scipum 
to Norwegum.” 
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‘* And Rodbert eorl of Normandi ferde to Jerusalem and par weard 
dead and Willelm te was siddan cing on Englalande feng to 
Normandi, daeh he cild waere.” In E the sentence reads 
‘“* Robertus comes obiit in peregrinatione, et successit rex 
Willielmus in puerili aetate. 

Under this date, in the Latin of F, is inserted an abstract of certain 
spurious deeds about Sandwich, already described. 

“* Cinges preost ” is translated “‘ capellanus regis ” in the Latin of F. 


In F, “ Godwine eorl and ealle 6a betstan men on West Sexan 
Witdcwaedon ac hi naht na gespeddan ” represents ‘“ Godwine 
eorl and ealle pa yldestan menn on West Seaxon lagon ongean 
swa hi lengost mihton ”’ in E, 

F mentions that Aelgife was Eaduardes moder,” as well as 
‘“* Hardcanutes.” E does not mention “ Eaduard ” atall. F says 
“* Baldwin grid on Flandri.” E that he “ grid be sudan sae.” 

Eadsige is called ‘‘ aes cinges pr” in F, and B (i.e. bishop) in E. 

In the same annal F calls archbishop Aedelnod ‘ Aegelnod,” 
and bishop Aedelric of the South Saxons “ Aegelric.” 

*¢ Sororis Ricardi junioris, filiae Ricardi senioris ” in the Latin of F. 


Speaking of Hardacnut’s death, F says: “‘ And his moder for his 
sawle gief into niwan mynstre S. Valentines heafod &as mar- 
tires”? . . . “‘ pro ejus anima mater sua dedit caput S. Valen- 
tini martyris eidem ecclesie,” referring to the old minster 
so that the Anglo-Saxon and Latin contradict each other here. 

‘Edsinus . . . docuit eum... ea quae sibi facienda erant ad 
honorem suum, et ad utilitatem sibi subjecti populi.” 


‘‘ A rege aut pretio aut seruitio illud quereret,” Latin of F. 


F calls Liuing “5 of Exceastre”; E “6 on Defenascire.” 
Speaking of bishop Brihtwold, F adds “ p was p B rice of Scire- 
bure.” 

‘* And mani wis man gehadodre and laewedre.” 

“* Sed fere perdidit ibi baculum suum, quia nescivit ministerium 
suum.” 

This annal is wrongly dated 1046in E. F has an additional sentence, 
‘and swa pat hit [? hine] man het ut binnan feower nihtan 
and he ferde 6a and spaec wid his faeder Se laeg at Peuenes ea 
and wid Beorn eorl, de Sar was mid Godwine and he baed, 
etc.” ... “ut si post triduum inueniretur in Anglia, deberet 
poni in custodia, Later on, “ anre cirican” is translated “in 
ecclesiola,”” and “& be nordan, episcopus Aquilonarium 
Saxonum.” 

To the notice of the appointment of William, a king’s priest to 
the bishopric of London, given in E, F adds in the Latin (only) 
““ et consecratus est a Rodberto archiepiscopo.” 

“ Hic Eadwardus rex dedit Rodberto, qui fuit abbas Gemeticae, 
archiepiscopatum Cantuariae ... per superbiam uoluit ul 
accipere hospitium, et uulnerauit dominum domus etc ccc 
praecepit . . . ut congregaret exercitum et intraret Cantiam, 
omnia devastando, et maxime Dofras” (on the margin 
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** et devastaret Dofras ””) “ sed Godwinus nolens destruere comi- 
tatum suum, dissimulavit ire illuc.” 
Later on “pa Waelisce men ” is translated “‘ quidam de Normannis.”” 
1051. The facts mentioned in F in this annal are assigned to 1052 in E. 
F says of Stigand, “‘ He was this cinges raedgifa and his hand- 
prest.” This is inserted. Another insertion consists of the 
words “ and swa scolde se freondscipe beon gefaestned.” 
1055. “‘ Aelfgar” in E is written “ Algar” in F. “ Et Algarus comes 
exul factus est propterea quod debuit esse delator patriae, 
quod ipse (ante) cognovit ita esse, licet verbum illud improuiso 


exprim [eret].” 

1058. “ Aegelric” is termed “ mo” (i.e. “‘monacus ”) in E, and “ abb ” 
(t.¢., “abbot”’) in F. This is Thorpe’s reading. Plummer 
reads “ Aegelric on Xfes cirican” only. 

This completes my survey of the parts of F which 
belong to it alone, and are not found in any other manu- 
script of the Chronicle. I hope they will be found fairly 
complete with the exception of verbal changes. When 
we have sifted out these additions, together with those 
previously collected from Bede, we shall have left what 
is really the foundation and matrix of the whole work, 
which is, as everybody admits, and as is in fact per- 
fectly plain, a bilingual epitome or abstract of some 
text like the Peterborough Chronicle, and following its 
language very closely, many of their paragraphs being pre- 
cisely alike and differing chiefly in omitting certain annals 
or cutting out portions of them. 

The next question that arises is whether the Peterborough 
Chronicle was itself the mother manuscript of both, or 
whether they were derived from a common source. 

It seems plain, in fact, that the latter is the only 
alternative, as Mr. Plummer has concluded, and this for 
several potent reasons. 

In the first place, F does not contain any of the local 
insertions of E. Now it is true that in epitomizing E, 
the scribe of F was very arbitrary in rejecting or omitting 
such matter as he no doubt thought would be interesting 
or the reverse to his Canterbury friends, and that he 
omits a large number of complete annals contained in 
E (see Plummer, op. ctt, 11, xxxvill, note 3). It remains 
a singular fact notwithstanding, that not a single one 
of these insertions in E should be contained in F, not 
even that of the year 870, which, as Mr. Plummer says, 
**is so closely connected with the general history of the 
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country that there seems no reason why the scribe of F 
should omit it any more, e.g. than he has omitted the 
ravaging of Lindisfarne in 793.” 

The omission of these insertions in E is, however, 
not the most remarkable divergency of F from E. This 
is much more marked in matters which it seems impossible 
to explain by any theory which makes the matter of F 
be taken directly from E. 

The divergence of the text of F and E in small par- 
ticulars where they generally agree, make it impossible in 
fact to suppose that the former could have been copied 
directly from the latter. In 381, F has “ Pelagies ” where 
E has “ Pelaies.” In 430, E has “ Patricius’’ where 
A, B, C have “ Palladius,” which is right. F, which 
otherwise follows the text of E, has ‘“‘ Palladius ” like the 
rest. In 625, F has “archbishop,” which is right, for 
“bishop” in E. In 692, where F has ‘* Wihtred,” which 
is right, E has ‘‘ Nihtred,” while the other copies of the 
Chronicle have no entry. In 694, F has “ xxxiii” with 
A, B and C, where E has “ thre and twenti.” In 725, 
E has ‘‘ Ealdberht”? where F, with A and D, have 
“Eadberht.” In 740, archbishop ‘‘ Cutberht,” so-called 
in A, B, C, D and F, is wrongly called ‘* Eadberht ” in E. 

In 856, F has “ he rixode xx geara”; E has “ 1x 
gear”’; A, B and D “nigonteote healf gear,” and C 
‘xix healf gear.” In 887, F and all the other manu- 
scripts have “Oda” or “‘ Odda”’; E has merely “ tha.” 
In 892, F and the other manuscripts have “ Apuldre ” ; 
E has * Apultre.” ‘The long and very interesting annal 
of 891 is entirely wanting in FE, while it occurs at full 
length in A, B, C, D and F. Its absence from E seems 
due to some lapse in the scribe only. In F, in 1045, the 
death of Liuing, bishop of Exceastre, is given in E, as 
“'b on Defenascire.” 

There is one notable fact which seems to render this 
contention conclusive. In the year 965 F has an annal 
corresponding to one in MS. D, but not in E. It is 
virtually impossible on every ground that the scribe of 
F had D before him when writing, the texts are very far 
apart; but E and D are very close together and, in fact, 
almost facsimiles of each other at this point, and we can 
hardly doubt that the omission of this annal from E was 
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accidental. Its occurrence in F, however, points clearly, 
as the variants and the other facts above mentioned point, 
to Mr. Plummer’s conclusion, of which this is additional 
evidence, namely, that the scribe of F did not take the 
matter found both in E and F from the former, but from 
the common mother of both, which I have called EE, 
and Mr. Plummer has called » or «. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that when the compiler 
of F did his work at Canterbury, there were within ready 
access and probably in the library at Christ Church, copies 
of Bede’s Ecclestastical History, and of his tract de sex 
aetatibus, and two copies of the Chronicle, A, or a chronicle 
like it, and a second chronicle, which was his principal 
source, which was also the source of the greater part of 
E. This copy of the chronicle which no longer exists, 
at any rate separately, bringing down events to 1121, 
will occupy us in the next paper of this series. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF GUNPOWDER AND THAT 
OF THE HAND-GUN, FROM THE EPOCH OF THE 
EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE END OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY.?! 


By R. COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F-.S.A. 


"Tue early history of gunpowder and that of fire-arms in 
general is so interwoven that it is impossible to deal satis- 
factorily with the one without frequent reference to the 
other in the earlier stages of their development, and 
authentic sources of information on these subjects are 
so mixed up with spurious and doubtful ones, that both 
care and discrimination require to be exercised in the 
acceptance or rejection of many of the statements handed 
down from one writer to another, often without much 
examination or attempt at verification: the last word 
as to the approximate dating of certain of the manuscripts 
relating to these subjects often falling to the philologist 
or the palaeographist. 

The chemists of early mediaeval times devoted much 
attention to the preparation of greek-fire, which was 
composed of live-sulphur, resin, oils, pitch, bituminous 
earths, oakum, salts, etc. The main purpose in its employ- 
ment was to consume palisades, buildings within a fortifica- 
tion, or the formidable mechanical war-engines of their 
day. Vinegar, urine and sand were used to extinguish 
the conflagration it caused. There were many varieties 
of greek-fire, all highly inflammable and difficult to extin- 
guish, and it wanted but the addition of saltpetre in a 
certain proportion to one or other of these compounds 
for conversion into a detonating powder; but when this 
admixture took place and in what country will probably 
never be known. 

There can be little doubt that the earliest record we 
have of the mixture we call gunpowder is the Marcus 


1 Read before the Institute, May 5th, 1909. 
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Graecus MS,? originally written in greek: and that the 
references to the explosive, made by Albertus Magnus # 
(born 1193, died about 1280), the Spanish monk Ferrarius, * 
and Roger Bacon‘ (born 1214, died about 1292), were all 
taken directly or indirectly from this source. It is certain, 
however, that the year so long assigned to the record in 
question, a.D. 846, was arrived at quite wrongfully,® and 
that it is really much later, dating, in fact, probably early 
in the thirteenth century. Latin translations of the 
manuscript are possessed by the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek at Munich, the 
Germanisches National Museum at Nuremberg, and, I am 
told, there is yet another copy at Oxford. 

One of the Marcus recipes for ignis volans, 1.e. 
gunpowder, runs as follows: “ R. lib. 1 sulphuris vivi, 
lib i1 carbonis salicis, salis-petrose vi libras”’; the mixture 
thus containing one part quick sulphur, two of charcoal 
of willow, and six of saltpetre, a stronger compound 
than any employed with fire-arms during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and even later. 

There is mention in a Chinese book on military matters, 
entitled Wupet-tscht, of a fiery mixture as having been 
employed in what would seem to have been bombs, at 
the siege of Pien-King, the present Kaifong, in 1232, 
and Von Romocki gives a facsimile of the passage in his 
book ;® not, however, taken from the original manuscript, 
which has been lost, but from a print of the Chinese 
work, published in 1621: and it is stated’ that there is 
a passage in Chinese annals of 12§9 recording the use of a 
fiery powder in tubes of bamboo; but such weapons, like 
the tubes of bronze described in the Alex1ad by the Byzan- 
tine princess Anna Comnena, were not hand-guns as we 
understand the term, for they discharged no. projectile, 


their purpose being merely of an incendiary nature. It 


1 Liber ignium ad comburendos bostes, 
which gives recipes for both greek-fire 
and gunpowder. 

2 Opus de mirabilibus munds, an undated 
manuscript of the thirteenth century. 

The manuscript, an unedited epistle 
addressed to one Anselm, is in the 
Bodleian library, considered to be temp. 
Edward I. 


“Epistola de secretis operibus artis et 
naturae et de nullitate magiae. Anno 1257. 


5 By Hofer, in his Histoire de la Chimie. 


© Geschichte der Explosivestoffe. Pub- 
lished in 1895. 


7 Zeitschrift fur bistorische Waffenkunde. 
B. iv, 8. 66. 
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seems in every way probable that the Chinese first learnt 
the properties of gunpowder from Europe. 

Coming now to the fourteenth century, the story 
of the invention of gunpowder by Bartholdus Niger 
(Berthold Schwartz), a monk of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
may be dismissed as being entirely legendary, and no 
more worthy of credence than the statement as to an 
entry which has been so often said to occur in the Memorte- 
boek der Stad Ghant, under the year 1313, the originator 
being a Professor Lenz, who made it in 1840. The 
entry is said to run: “Item, in dit jaer var aldererst 
ghevonden in Duitschlandt het ghebruik der bussen van 
eenen mueninck,”! but no such entry is present under 
that year. Mr. Oscar Guttman, in a description of an 
ancient cannon, printed in Kynoch’s Journal, in 1907, 
gives the copy of a letter written by a M. Diegerich, a 
Conservator of old records at Ghent, repudiating the 
story as to 1313, though saying that an entry, similar in 
character, appears in a transcript of these annals, but 
under the year 1393. The passage, however, is absent 
in the other five copies of the book that are known to 
exist; but even if that present in the one transcript be 
authentic, it has little or no significance as regards the 
history of fire-arms, for by that time (1393) ordnance 
had been in general use for more than half a century. 

General Kohler, in Entwicklung des Kriegswesens, etc,* 
refers to an ancient bronze hand-gun, once in the posses- 
sion of the count d’Arco, which has the numerals 1322 
cut along it in bold characters. ‘The weapon was stolen 
from the monastery of St. Orsola, at Mantua, in 1849.. 
The count described it in 1847 and Angelucci in 1869. 
Standing above the numerals are the letters PP PF; 
and the weapon is ornamented with a greek cross and 
oak leaves. It is, of course, not quite certain that the 
numerals constitute a proof of date, but it is highly probable 
that they do. 

There is another hand-gun preserved in Italy, of the 
first half of the fourteenth century, in the possession of 
Signor Gaetano de Minci, of Formo, a weapon stated to 


1In translation: ‘In this year (1313) | Germany by a monk.’’ Probably an inter- 
the use of guns was first discoveredin polation based on the Schwartz legend. 
* Breslau, 1887. 
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have been dug up from among the ruins of the castle of 
Monte Vermine, in 1841. 

At the beginning of the second quarter of the four- 
teenth century, on the last page, folio 69, of a richly 
illuminated manuscript in the Christ Church library at 
‘Oxford, entitled De offictts regnum, by Walter de Millemete, 
bearing the date mcccxxvi, we find a vignette on which 
is represented a bottle—or flagon-shaped gun,! lying 
on a four-legged stand. A soldier, clad in a bascinet, a 
hauberk of chain-mail, a sleeveless surcote reaching down 
below the knees, and wearing quadrangular ailettes ensigned 
with a lion or a dragon, is standing by, and he is in the 
act of discharging the cannon, which is being directed 
against the gateway of a castle. Here, I think, we have 
the oldest pictorial representation of a piece of ordnance, 
with its missile, a bolt or garrot.? 

In the following year, 1 Edward III, according to 
John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen,* ordnance was 
employed in the campaign against the Scots. 4 

Fire-arms, in the sense of cannon, the word being 
synonymous with that of tubes, were in use in Italy in 
1324-1326, as shown by the well-known entry in the 
Archives of Florence,® and in all probability for some 
time before. 

John Anderne, a surgeon who lived early in the reign 
of Edward III, gives the following recipe for gunpowder 
in his curious treatise Practica: “‘ Pour faire un fewe 
volant, Prenez i lib. de soufre vif, de charbones de Saux ij, 
de saltpetre vj lib,” which is just the mixture of Marcus 
Graecus over again.® There is very little information 
concerning early gunpowder, though it would appear 
that a very low grade was employed with ordnance at 
this period, probably because of the inherent weakness of the 
guns themselves, and this not owing to any deficiency in the 
tensile strength of the iron employed in their manufacture, 


1A spheroid in form, witha long funnel- 
‘shaped barrel. 

3 These brass-feathered arrows or bolts, 
called carreaux, garrots, garrocks, etc, were 
freely used with the small ordnance and 
hand-guns of the period and later, as well 
.as with the mechanical war-engine, the 
<springale. 

3 Metrscal Life of Robert the Bruce. 


“The statement is probable enough, 
though Barbour was only about seven 
years old in 1327, so that he wrote from 
hearsay. 

5 Arch. de Florence, reg. 23, De rsfor- 
magtont, p. 65. 

® Anderne describes greek-fire as “‘ Fewes 
Grégois,” and gunpowder as ‘“ Fewe 
volant.” 
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but rather lying in the imperfect welding together 
of the strips or bars of wrought iron, of which the weapons 
were made; in fact, it would seem that the potency of 
the powder was mainly regulated by the ability of the 
ordnance to withstand the strain.! The same remark 
applies to the hand-guns of this early period, though to 
a less extent than to ordnance, because of the greater 
relative power of resistance of the smaller weapons. [ 
had an opportunity last year of closely examining two 
harquebusses of the larger sort, in the little arsenal in 
the castle of Schwarzburg, in Thuringia. They are of 
fifteenth century date, and the iron had been bent or 
rolled over a mandrel and welded; one of the guns, the 
smaller, being in a single plate, the other.in two; the 
hinder ends blocked in when the iron was hot. The rule, 
however, was a single plate. 

Peter Whitehorne in his book, Certaine Wayes for the 
ordering of Souldiours in Battelray, etc, published in London. 
in 1573, states that the earliest gunpowder was made up 
of equal parts of the three ingredients; while Nye, in 
his Treatise on Fireworks, says the same thing of that of 
the year 1380; but it is improbable that it ever contained 
less than two parts of saltpetre, for any smaller proportion 
in the dust-powder? would hardly do more than roll a 
projectile out of the mouth of a piece. Nye gives the 
composition of 1410 as being three of saltpetre, and two 
each of sulphur and charcoal ; and we know from German 
sources that by the end of the fourteenth century or early 
in the fifteenth, the proportion of saltpetre in the powder 
had risen to three or four parts; and it is clear from the 
great size of some of the ordnance made, say, after 1370, 
that by that time the process of welding had been much 
improved. An item in the king’s wardrobe accounts, for 
the years 1372-1374, gives 320 pounds of saltpetre and 107 
pounds of sulphur in connexion with the service of certain 
guns, and this is practically three to one. 

In Codex germ. 600, a manuscript in the Kéngl. und 


1 Mons Meg, at Edinburgh, a cannon’ there were, however, grinding mills in 
undoubtedly made at Mons about 1450, Germany as early as the first quarter of 
shows a fracture, and the framework of _ the fifteenth century. The materials were 
the gun can be seen. carted about separately in leathern bags, 

2The ingredients of gunpowder were and mixed together when wanted. 
ground separately and first in mortars; 
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Staatsbibliothek at Munich, dating, I should say, early 
in the fifteenth century, entitled Anleitung Schiesspulver 
zu beretten. Buchsen zu laden und zu beschtessen,+ two 
kinds of gunpowder are mentioned. One, described as 
“© schlecht ”—the equivalent for the word being “ bad ” 
in the language of to-day, but then meaning “ ordinary ”’? 
—made up of “ 4 pfd. salniter, 1 pfd. schwefel und 1 pfd. 
kohle”’; the other, “ Ein gut stark pulver,” consists of 
the three main ingredients as in the “ schlecht ” grade, 
but with the addition of “1 unze saltpetrie und 1 unze 
salarmoniak.” The first recipe is clear enough, “ salniter ”’ 
being saltpetre ; but what is the “ salpetrie ” in the other ? 
May the distinction lie between the saltpetre made by 
the action of nitric acid on potassa and the natural incrusta- 
tion ?3 The “ salarmoniak” I take to be argol (Wein- 
steinsalz), the raw material from which tartaric acid and 
cream of tartar are prepared ; and we find urine sometimes 
added, while “ quicksilver,” salts of various kinds, alum, 
arsenic, camphor, amber, realgar,4 brandy and vinegar 
were thought to improve the mixture, distilled water of 
orange skins being employed for moistening it. Without 
knowing more as to the analyses of the saltpetres used in 
mediaeval times, the kind of wood employed for the 
charcoal® and the quality and grinding of the sulphur, it 
is impossible to gauge the ballistic force of the compounds 
with any accuracy. 

An entry occurs in the king’s wardrobe accounts, under 
the year 1369, of ‘‘sea-cole”’ in connexion with parcels 


1 Directions for the preparation of gun- of meaning undergone by a word over 


centuries. 


powder. How to load guns and bow te 
discharge them. This important manu- 
:script is dated by Wiirdinger in 1345-1350 
(Kriegsgeschichte von Bayern, Munich, 
1868), and by Max J¥hn about the same 
time (Geschichte der Krsegswsssenschaften, 
Munich, 1889), while General Kohler 
‘dates it in 1377 (Entwicklung des Kriegs- 
:wessens, etc, already mentioned), and 
Essenwein in 1390-1400 (Quellen zur 
‘Geschichte der Feuerwaffen, Leipzig, 1877). 
The handwniting of the manuscript is very 
‘rough, such as might have been penned 
‘by a smith. The stage reached by the 
weapons delineated would point, I think, 
.to a date in the first decade of the fifteenth 
century, probably towards the end. 

* An interesting example of the change 


Had “bad” been meant, the 
German word “ simpel ” would have been 
used. In our own language the word 
“simple” has changed its meaning in a 
similar manner. 


*The natural incrustation, probably 
imported from Spain. 

“ Red sulphuret of arsenic. 

§ Marcus Graecus mentions willow, 


or alder, which were considered most 
suitable for gunpowder for ordnance; 
while that made with dogwood was pre- 
ferred for hand-guns. Gunpowder with 
charcoal made from willow or alder is more 
violent in its action than that made with 
dogwood. (Robins, in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, in 1743). 
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of sulphur and saltpetre, set aside for the service of certain 
guns; and another entry in these accounts for 1446 is 
of similar import, thus showing that coal-dust was some- 
times used as a substitute for charcoal, but when this 
was done it is stated that a distillation of fish-paste was 
added. 

More than one German manuscript reputed to be of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, though probably 
dating somewhat later, give instructions for loading fire- 
arms, directing that three-fifths of the barrel of a gun 
should be charged with powder, leaving the remaining 
two-fifths for the wad of spongy birchwood and the missile. 
The gunpowder of these early days being ground to a fine 
powder, the rate of combustion was slow, by reason of the 
smallness of the interstices between the grains through 
which the flames could pass along; thus, the cumulative 
force, so to speak, of the gas produced by the slowly burning 
dust, could not be brought to bear on the projectile, 
which was expelled from the barrel by only a portion of 
the energy the charge was capable of producing, and its 
velocity proportionately reduced; and owing to this 
slow rate of combustion, a good deal of the powder was 
blown out unignited. We learn from Codex germ. 600, 
the manuscript just referred to, that in order to obviate 
in some measure this waste of energy, a space was left 
between the rammed-down powder and the wooden wad 
or plug which separated it from the projectile, the object 
being to allow the gas first generated to accumulate in 
the hitherto vacant space. An old treatise on “‘ Canonerie,”’ 
of unknown date, printed in Paris in 1561,! gives similar 
directions. But far more effective in this respect was the 
granulation of the powder, a process which originated as early 
as the close of the first quarter of the fifteenth century ; and 
the fact is stated in the Feuerwerksbuch of Konrad Kauder, 
of Schongau, written in the year 1429. It would seem, 
however, that the employment of granulated gunpowder 
had been abandoned for a season, the reason for which 
is unknown, and resumed again later: possibly its use 
at the earlier period was restricted mainly to hand-guns, 
more especially those of bronze, for we read of fine powder 


1 Archaeological Fournal, x, 31. 
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being employed with ordnance right through the fifteenth 
century. A Landshut record of the year 1430 states 
that each soldier with a hand-gun should carry a pound 
of powder, a pound of lead and a charge-measure; and 
in a Feuerwerksbuch of 1454, in the arsenal library at 
Berlin, instructions are given for loading hand-guns; and 
there are drawings of the cylindrical vessels used to measure 
the charge. Thomas de Roldeston, keeper of the king’s 
privy wardrobe, in which accounts all purchases of munitions 
of war were entered, bought gunpowder at eighteenpence 
per pound in 1347 ;! while at Laon, in 1356, it cost 120 
pence per pound; and accounts of the town of Caen, 
in 1376, tell us that ten pounds of powder cost more than 
did “‘ un grant canon,” which, however, though relatively 
large, was really a small piece. In 1379 the keeper of 
the castle of Carisbrooke bought 100 pounds of saltpetre 
at fifteenpence, and 50 pounds of sulphur at sixpence 
per pound; while the price of gunpowder in Spain, where 
the natural incrustation was abundant, was only 34d. and 
4d. the pound in 1512. These varying prices show that 
it was very much a question of local supply and demand. 

The successful employment of gunpowder with ordnance, 
‘to effect by detonation what had been previously accom- 
plished by an application of the forces of resilience, and 
of counterpoise, to such mechanical war-engines as the 
ballista, the mangonel, the espringale and the trebuchet, 
would be suggestive of its extension to hand-guns, to work 
with the longbow and the crossbow. We may perhaps 
either infer from the records at our disposal that the interval 
lying between the invention, or rather the general employ- 
ment of ordnance, and the extension of the principle to 
hand weapons, was short. It is rarely possible to dif- 
ferentiate ordnance from hand-guns in the early texts 
relating to fire-arms, and more especially so in those of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, for the same 
nomenclature is often applied to both weapons. ere 
is very little difference, if any, in the form and size_of 
the very early pieces, the distinction between the two 
classes lying greatly in the fact that ordnance_was_dis- 
charged mounted on a rampart or a stationary block, 


1M.M.XXI. lib. de saltpetra et CCCCLX.VI. lib. sulphur vivi. 
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later placed on wheels, whilst the fire of the hand-gun, 
the small metal tube attached to a staff or stock, was 
delivered from against the person of a man with or without 
a portable rest. Take, for instance, the guns ordered by 
Louis duc d’Anjou in 1370,1 “ quatre canons du pris de 
doze franx,” thus costing only three francs apiece, surely 
these weapons were very small and probably hand-guns. 
When terms occur in contemporary records, such as 
handgunnis, handgone,* handbtichsen, handbusen, fustbussen, 
quenons a main, bastons a feu, petites bouches a feu, bombardes 
a main, canons a4 main, coulevrines a matin, sclopos, scopitus, 
schioppt, schtopetto, with the French equivalent in escopettes, 
coulevrines emmanchées and the harquebus proper, with 
the smaller piece Aalbehaken (English demi-hake), there 
can be no doubt as to the class of weapons meant., The 
terms hand-cannon, haguebutes a croc, doppelhaken (English 
double-hakes) and doppelte-doppelhaken, denote_portable 
pieces, worked by two men, sometimes three, and dis- 
charged from a rest, stand, or rampart; and perhaps 
armes a feu portatives and bombardes portatives may be 
placed in the same category, while the term dichsen, in 
early German records, may apply to either ordnance or 
hand-guns, but later it was used to express the latter alone. 
The Italian pieces mentioned, and the hantpiichsen and 
halbehaken, usually shot half-ounce to three-quarter-ounce 
balls, the bakenbuchse (English harquebus) threw one 
ounce, while the projectile for doppelhaken weighed two 
ounces. Two hantpiichsen are scheduled in a Vestenberg 
inventory of 1389. After the invention of trunnions, 
which took place about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
some of the larger pieces were worked with these appliances, 
and may be more properly classed as small ordnance. 
Lotbuchsen derive their name from lot, lead, which refers 
to the bullet. They vary in size, but were all heavier 
than hand-guns, and all belong to the harquebus class. 
“Un_handgone” is mentioned in England as early as. 


circumstance often giving nse to diffi- 
culties in identification. The word 
““gonne”’ is used by Anderne in Practsca, 


1 Onginal manuscript among Les tstres 
scellés de Clatrambault, t. 46. 
2The word “ gone,” “ gonne” or gun 


would appear to have descended from the 
mechanical war-engine, the mangona or 
mangonal. Names were freely handed 
down from certain war-engines to others 
worked on quite different principles, a 


“‘C’est poudre vault 4 gettere pelotes de 
fer ou de plom ou d’areyne, ove un in- 
strument qu l’em appelle gonne.” These 
bullets were thus of iron, lead or brass. 
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the year_1338, in an indenture between John Star! An Staying» 
former! ar rk_of the king’s shi Fs and Helmying Le apes 
keeper of the same, dated 2 lane 7 Edward _ III ; 

but a still earlier record of a weapon occurs in the 
Chronicles of Cividale,} under the year 1331, running: 
‘* Ponentes vasa versus Civitatum. ... . ” “Et extrinseci 
balistabant cum scolpo versus Terram . . . et nihil nocuit ;? 
and there is another Italian record in the Chrontcon 
Extense of 1334, in which a sclopetus is mentioned. The 
city records of Perugia, of the year 1364, contain the oft- 
quoted passage: “Il nostro comune de Perugia fece 
fare... . 500 bombarde una spanne lunghe, che le 
portavano su in mano, bellisime, e passavano ogni arma- 
tura’”’; thus 500 piece, each a span long, the usual length 
of the hand-guns of the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The record enjoins that the bullets for these 
pieces should pierce any harness, an expectation hardly 
likely to be realised. This is a very large number of hand- 
guns for a single arsenal at the period, and the only instance 
of the kind met with. 

There is very little mention of hand-guns in English 
records before the Wars of the Roses, probably because 
of the great popularity of the long-bow in England; so 
we must look to other sources for information concerning 
these weapons. 

Although Germany and Austria would seem to have 
been later in the field than Italy, the States of Flanders, 
France, Spain and England in the employment of fire-arms 
discharging projectiles, the number of examples of early 
ordnance and hand-guns in collections, both public and 
private, in the first-named countries, is much more con- 
siderable than in any of the others: and the amount of 
illuminated literature, dealing with an early pertod in 
the history of fire-arms, is proportionately large, so that 
it is greatly to the museums, the feuerwerksbucher, the 
geschutz and zeugbicher® of these countries that we must 
turn for examples both actual and in drawing. 

Hand-guns are scheduled in a smith’s account of 
Ratisbon, entered in Gemeiner Regensburger Chronitk, under 


1A town in the Venetian province o 3 Muraton, im Rerum Ital. Scriptores, 
Fruile. t. 18, c. 176. 
> Zeugbticber axe the arsenal inventors. 
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the year 1379. The entry runs: “ 11 in Holz verrichette 
Bichsen, die zusammen 120 pund wiegen,” that is, eleven 
hand-guns set into wooden stocks and weighing about 
eleven pounds apiece; and it is recorded under the year 
1381 that the council of the city of Augsburg had 30 
hand-guns made for the defence of the town against an 
expected attack by the nobles of France (Franconia ?), 
Bavaria and Swabia.!_ Under the year 1388, the following 
passage occurs in a Nuremberg record: ‘“ Bei jedem 
Sturm 10 Handbiichsen ;”’ while chronicles of the towns 
of Mohringen and Kaufbeuren, of the same year, conta'n 
clear mention of hand-guns. In an account of 1390, a 
hand-gun is invoiced at “11 schilling Heller.” Actual 
examples of these weapons of the fourteenth century are 
very rare ; and but few hand-guns with the original shafting 
remain to us. In Quellen zur Geschichte der Feuerwaffen, 
a work already mentioned, Herr Essenwein has collected 
together a number of facsimiles of figures of hand-guns 
from illuminated miniatures, with copies of others from 
wood engravings and copperplates ; and he gives drawings 
of original weapons and models, thus providing a fruitful 
store of information which has been largely drawn upon 
by all subsequent writers on the subject. There are also 
Bettrage zur Geschichte der Handfeuerwaffen and Geschichte 
der Handfeuerwaffen, by Captain J. Schon,* and a series 
of valuable papers on hand-guns are published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir bistorische Waffenkunde (Dresden) ;* and to 
all these publications I have been continually and especially 
indebted when writing the present paper. There are 
other works of importance, containing references to gun- 
powder and fire-arms, many of which are mentioned in 
the course of these notes. | 

Contemporary records of France of the second half 
of the fourteenth century are especially rich in allusions 
to ordnance, but there is no mention, I believe, of hand- 
guns in the sense of weapons discharged from against the 
person, 1.e. the cheek, chest or shoulder, without a portable 
test, at this very early period of their history, or indeed 


1 Du passe et de Paventr de l’artillerte, 61. by the late Wendelin Bocheim, Max von 

*Thierbach Festschrift, Dresden, 1905. Ehrenthal, Schlosshauptmann von Cranach 
The work by Captain Schén, Dresden, 1858. and _ others. 

>The Society was founded in 1897 
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over the one we are dealing with; the general trend of 
the records available would indicate that the French 
troops did not use hand-guns in this manner at all; their 
weapons being the heavier pieces, harquebutes a crock, 
supported upon rests, and light primitive petronels from 
horseback, like that shown on fig. § (described below), 
discharged from a short forked rest, attached to the saddle- 
bow. ‘The emperor Napoleon III, in Du Passé et de 
P Avenir de P Artillerie,} says truly: ‘* Les premiers canons 
dont Vhistoire fasse mention étaient de si petit calibre, 
qu’on pourrait a la rigueur les considérer comme armes 
a feu portatives, si la grossiéreté de leur construction ne 
les et rendus difficiles 4 manier.” He quotes Froissart : 
“En 1369, les Anglais, conduits par Jean Chandos, levérent 
devant Montsac aucuns canons qu’ils portoient,”? and 
further states that the French had “‘ bombardes portatives ”’ 
in their campaign against Liége in 1382.3 Both these 
were probably hand-guns of the heavier sert, discharged 
from portable rests. There is an excellent collection of 
early fire-arms at Paris. 

In Italy we have the case of Mantua of 1322, and that 
of the castle of Monte Vermine of 1341 or earlier; then 
the Cividale mention of hand-guns of 1331, the other of 
1334, and that of Perugia of 1364; and there are many 
reasons for the belief that the Italians were first in the 
field among the nations with fire-arms discharging pro- 
jectiles, as they were with the making of harnesses of steel. 
The early bronze hand-guns in German collections are 
of good workmanship as compared with the roughness 
of those of wrought iron, believed to be of the same period, 
and the aspect of the former leads me to think that they 
may have been imported from Italy. We are confronted 
with a difficulty in this wide difference in the constructive 
efficiency and finish between these types, and if the very 
early bronze examples were made in Italy, which country 
was undoubtedly beforehand with Germany in the matter 
of fire-arms, as it was far in advance of it in bronze-work, 
it would go far to solve the problem. A century later the 
crude bronze-work of the early German craftsmen gave place 


' Paris, 1856, p. 55. 3 Ibid. 
* Ibid, 61. 
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to the splendid creations of the Vischer family of Nuremburg, 
whose foundry the emperor Maxmilian went frequently 
to visit. The work of this period exhibits the complete 
transition from the Gothic style to that of the Renaissance. 

The museums of the Low Countries and of Switzerland 
furnish many examples of both early ordnance and hand- 
guns ; and there is a considerable quantity of contemporary 
literature on the subject in both countries. The Nether- 
lands probably come next after Italy in priority of time 
as makers of fire-arms. King Edward III drew his supplies 
of ordnance greatly, if Eon Cle solely, through Ghent, 

cotland as well as England, and I believe Spain also, 
imported their fire-arms mainly from Flanders for at 
least two centuries. It would seem, however, that the 
Scots did not employ hand-guns at all before the middle 
Of the sixteenth century, and then they had “of hak- 
butters but few or none.” There are fine collections of 
ancient guns at Madrid and London. 

It is impossible to date the manuscripts of the second 
half of the fourteenth and the first half of the next century 
to a decade or even in some cases considerably more, 
merely from the internal evidence they present; thus, 
there is no certainty as to whether figures in illuminations 
spring from the earlier or the later period: and there is 
usually the same uncertainty as regards actual specimens, 
the reputed dating of many of which may require recon- 
sideration. Another difficulty lies in the often fanciful 
representations of fire-arms present in illuminations, some 
of them obviously drawn by artists with but little know- 
ledge of the weapons they portrayed. 

The earliest form of hand fire-arm was in all proba- 
bility the sclopos, scolpos or scopitus. The hand-gun stolen 
from the monastery of St. Orsola, Mantua, is of bronze, 
164 mm. long, with a weight of nearly § kg. The other 
Italian specimen of the first half of the fourteenth century, 
that dug up from among the ruins of the castle of Monte 
Vermine, is much lighter, and of wrought iron. Further 
particulars of these hand-guns are given by Angelucci.! 

The types of the second half of the fourteenth century, 
are firstly, a short, wrought iron, roughly finished tube, 


* Documents inedits, Turin, 1869. 
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a span long, without chamber, the barrel ringed _or other- 
wise strengthened at the muzzle, the touch-hole on the 
topmost ade ; secondly, a short, graduated tube of bronze 
or iron, with chamber, the touch-hole also on the upper- 
most side. The hinder ends of the tubes, after being 
blocked, were let into nearly straight wooden staves and 
secured to them mainly by hoops or rings of metal. Fig. 1 
furnishes an example of what is probably of the first- 
named type, reproduced here from an illumination in 
Burney MS. No. 169, fol. 127. The soldier holds the 
piece in his left hand, at a considerable angle, the_stock 


passed under the right armpit, whilst with the right hand 


he-applies the burning match. The aiming capacity_of 
a weapon so on eacied- and saanule at ace 
been Sele slightest, and the recoil nothing worth mention- 
ing. The other type, shown on fig. 3, is represented by 
an actual example, now in the museum at Nuremberg, 
an institution containing a remarkable collection of early 
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FIG. 3. THE TANNENBERG HAND-GUN. 
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hand-guns. The gun was dug up with several fragments 
of similar weapons in the year 1849, when excavating the 
grass-grown ruins of Vesta Tannenberg, a robber strong- 
hold in Hesse, taken by assault and dismantled in 1399; 
and here we have an undoubted example of a hand-gun 
of the second half of the fourteenth century. Part of 
the wooden staff was found with the bronze casting, but 
it fell to pieces on exposure to the air. An iron ramrod 
was also present. The casting is in three divisions, the 
hindermost portion for letting into the staff, the middle 
forming the chamber, and the third the barrel. The outer 
form is octagonal, the walls of the chamber thicker than 
those of the barrel, while the muzzle is strengthened by 
an outer thickening or ring. The touch-hole, i nase in 
the uppermost side of the barrel, is 3 mm. in diameter ; 
it is bored perpendicularly, and there is a small, shallow, 
oblong extension along the barrel to afford sufficient space 
for the priming. The length of the casting is 0.33 m, 
the calibre 35 mm, and the weight is 1.235 kgs. This is 
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a far more effective weapon than the other type, and some 
doubt as to the early date of the piece has been suggested 
by General Kéhler,! based on the possibility that the 
fortress of Vesta Tannenberg might have been built up 
again after having been stormed in 1399; but it has now 
been satisfactorily established that the place, blown to 
pieces then, was never rebuilt. It is rather common to 
speak of brass guns of this period, which is inaccurate, 
for the material was bronze. 

Fig. 4 has an advantage over fig. I, in that it represents 
an actual hand-gun, now in the museum at Linz, dating 
from about the end of the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century. It is a wrought iron cylinder, round 
outwardly ; the barrel 190 mm. long, with a calibre of 
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FIG. 4. HAND-GUN AT LINZ. 





32 mm. The touch-hole is beaten out into a rough 
flash-pan, which is on the top side of the piece. ? 

From a very early period in their history some of these 
weapons were furnished with spurs, projecting from the 
underside of the piece, the use of which will be mentioned 
further on in these notes. 

In some smaller pieces there is no depression around 
the touch-hole for the retention of the priming: the 
charge was probably exploded by some tinder stuck into 
the touch-hole and kindled for the discharge. 

A valuable record of the transition period, that from 
towards the end of the fourteenth to early in the fifteenth 
century, exists in Codex MS. phil. 63 (Konrad Kyeser’s 
Kriegsbuch Bellifortis, 1396-1405), in the University library 
at Gottingen. As the fifteenth century advances, we are 


1 Entwicklung des Kriegswesens, etc, of the barrel; later still provided with a 
written in 1887. lid, moving on a pivot, to keep out the 

2 The flash-pan was formed later as a wet and prevent the priming from being 
hollow ledge, screwed on to the right side blown away by the wind. 
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able to trace notable improvements in these weapons ; and 
a specimen in the museum at Nuremberg is attached to a 
stock which now begins to take definite form. A chamber 


oe ee harrel. gradually Jen thens, and the 
touch-hole and rough flash-pan are placed on the right 


side of the piece, the better to retain Oe a 
last-named feature being first observed, elieve, in 


Codex 734, a manuscript in the Hof und Staatsbibliothek 
at Munich, dating from about 1460. There are many 
instances of the stocks being of iron in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. In Codex 719, a manuscript in 
the museum library at Nuremberg, dating from about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the figure of a hand- 
gun is given, with the barrel one and a half times the 
length of the portion of the stock behind it. It is made 
stronger than hitherto, without increasing the calibre; 
the stock is better cut and more convenient to grasp, being 
trimmed to the hand and squared to the shoulder, while 
a long strip runs under and supports the barrel. The 
weapon is illustrated on fig. 5. ‘These hand-guns are with- 


FIG. §. HAND-GUN 8KETCH IN CODEX 7IQ AT NUREMBERG. 


out fixed sights, the marksmen sighting with their thumbs, 
as was done with the earlier crossbows; and it was first 
found possible to have a fixed sight placed on the barrel 
when the priming in the flash-pan became exploded 
through the agency of a mechanical contrivance. Still 
further improvements are illustrated in Codex pal. germ. 
130, a Landshut inventory of 1485, now in the grand 
ducal library at Heidelberg, which exhibits the harquebus 
as fully developed in general form, though still without 
any mechanical appliance for discharge. ‘These examples 
carry us over the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
may suffice to illustrate the leading types up to that date ; 
after which the improvement becomes more rapid as the 
experience gained at the frequent shooting competitions 
of the day, together with practice in the field, made clear 
the weak points of the weapon. The barrel was drilled 
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truer and the range extended. By about the period 
1460-1480, many of the pieces were blocked with tail- 
screws, which besides being more reliable than the older 
method, had the advantages of more firmly fastening the 
iron portion of the piece into the stock, and afforded a 
ready means for a thorough periodical cleansing. As the 
weapon advanced towards some degree of efficiency, the 
question of meeting the difficulties incidental to the 
recoil occupied attention, and directions for holding the 
weapon are given in Codex 2952, a manuscript in the 
Hofbibliothek at Vienna, bearing the year of 1457. 
The English, French and Germans adopted the bent 
stock, while the Spaniards continued the straight form. 

Hand-guns were not only used by foot soldiers, but 
fot “ribaadajine balan ca: die term inherited 
from the mechanical engine of the name. Drawings of 
these carts and their equipment are given in Codex 734, 
the manuscript at Munich, already quoted, and in the 
oldest undated edition of Vegetius, c. 1460-1470. 

Small hand-guns were carried by horsemen as early 
as the first’ quarter of the fifteenth_century; and the 
bodies of light horse so equipped developed in a later age 
into companies of Retters and pistoliers. Victor Gay? 
reproduces a mounted figure from MS. lat. 7239,? in the 
Bibliothéque Richelieu, which is copied here on fig. 2 ; 
it is dated by Bertholet about 1450. The horseman, 
eques sclopettarius, is armed with a coulevrine a chevalet, 
that is a sclopos or schiopp1; an esclopette (escopette), a 
primitive petronel, held at the present, and from which 
the bullet has just issued. ‘The weapon is provided with 
a ring at the hinder end for stringing on to a leathern 
strap which encircles the horseman’s neck, so that it can 
hang free when not being used. A short forked rest is. 
attached by a ring to the saddle-bow, and this also hangs 
free after each discharge. One end of the long match- 
cord is fastened at the horseman’s neck, and the soldier 
is still holding the burning end in his left hand, after 
having ignited the priming, all which arrangements made 
for mobility. The armour of the cavalier would fix the 
date near the end of the first half of the fifteenth century, 


1 Glossaire Archéologique du Moyen Age. *Tractatus Pauli Scantins Ducensis de 
re militare et machinss bellicts, etc. 
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corresponding, in fact, with that arrived at by Bertholet 
on other grounds. Such light hand-guns were also em- 
ployed from mule-backs. The iron bullet used with them, 
later cased in lead in order to save wear and tear in the 
barrel, weighed about half an ounce. In the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century we find rore! scheduled in inven- 
tories, which were for holding the burning match. 

Ina Breslau inventory of 1483, referred to by Essenwein, ” 
a small hand-gun is scheduled as pischallen, and the word 
is rendered later petstoln ; and here we have probably 
the origin of the word pistol. Such light weapons, dis- 
charged at arm’s length and at close quarters, were usually 
termed fustroren and fustbussen in German records (faust- 
rohren or faustbussen signifying fist-tubes or fist-guns). A 
drawing is given of an example in Codex germ. 734, a 
manuscript at Munich, dating from 1460, which represents 
a horseman discharging the weapon at an opponent. 

The harquebus (hakenbiichse, hakbut, arquebuze, archt- 
buso, etc.) would appear to have owed its prefix hak, haken 
or harg to the spur of iron projecting from the bottom 
side at the piece, the function being to sustain the shock 
rest of wood, shod with an iron spike, three or four inches 


long, to stick in the ground. The rests were of different 
léngths, according to the height of the men who used 
them. The suffix @ croc_is the equivalent in the French 
language for hak or haken. ‘The harquebus is a heavier 
piece than the handgone (handbuchse, balbabalea or demi- 
hake, handrohre, sclopos, etc.). "The weapon is referred to 
by name in the year 1409, in a town record of Brunswick ; 
and, indeed, an even earlier instance has already been 
given. A very early example, complete with the ancient 
stock, may be seen at the museum at Berne. The touch- 
hole, § mm. in diameter, reaches slightly over to the right 
side; and it is not improbable that this feature and the 
hak or spur were later improvements, and also that the 
present stock may date from sucha restoration. The spur 
fell into desuetude later, except in the case of the larger 
pieces. The larger varieties of the harquebus family, 
such as the harquebus a croc and the doppelhaken (English 


double-hakes), have been already referred to. Francesco 





2 High German, rdbre, tubes. * Ouellen, 112. 
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di Giorgi Martini,! writing in 1460-1470, states the 
length of the harquebus proper to be from three to four 
feet; and the missile a one ounce ball. 

All these hand-guns were very inefficient, their handling 
was cumbersome, they were very short in range and without 
any precision of aim; and it is remarkable that, with so 
many drawbacks, they had made such headway as weapons 
of war. When worked by one man and fired from under 
the right armpit or against the cheek, breast or shoulder, the 
marksman had to apply the match with one hand, whilst 
holding the gun at the present with the other, so that 
estes: Sapp - bape 
any execution to be done in the ranks of an enemy must 
have been very slight indeed as compared with that wrought 
by the longbow or the cross-bow, the missiles from which 
were discharged at a flatter trajectory” and a longer range, 
besides being more rapidly and precisely delivered. It 
is mainly owing to these causes that there is so little mention 
of hand-guns, as such, by mediaeval writers, more especially 
after the glamour caused by the superstitious terrors, they 
inspired had more or less passed away. The number of 
soldiers killed by hand-guns in battle must have been 
insignificant; and as regards ordnance, De Comines, 
referring to the battle of Fournoue (1495), says: “‘ L’artil- 
lerie des deux armées ne tua pas dix hommes.” 

The process of loading, discharging and cleaning off 
the slimy incrustation left by the dust-powder was very 
protracted ; indeed it has been estimated that no more than 
six to seven shots could be delivered on the average per 
hour by each gun, while a good bowman with the longbow. 
could discharge ten to twelve arrows a minute, and a 
crossbowman two to three quarrels in the same time: 
and attention was being directed at an early period in the 
history of hand fire-arms towards the achievement of a 
quicker succession of fire, and the principle of multi- 
barrels, already being applied to ordnance, as shown in the 
Munich manuscript, Codex germ. 600, was soon extended 
to hand weapons; but the gain was small, for it was found 
impossible to work such a hand-gun with a single soldier and 
yet have much chance of hitting a mark the size of a man. 


1 Machinarum Isber. that of 7, for seeing what had been achieved 
* Compare the angle of elevation between in this respect from the commencement 
the weapons figured on figs. « or 6 and of the fifteenth century to its end. 
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A Bologna inventory of 1397 schedules 4 scolpos pizolos 
in uno telerio. Drawings of some of these forms appear 
in Codex 10824, in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna; and an 
entry of canon polytubulaire occurs in an inventory of 
the Bastille of the year 1435, which runs: ‘‘ Unz canon 
a 7 troux, sans chambre, d’un espan de long ou environ,” 
thus a repeating hand-gun with seven barrels, a span 
long or thereabouts. It will be noticed that this weapon 
is called a canon, a term applied, both in France and 
England, to the barrel of a hand-gun as well as to a piece 
of ordnance; and we owe our knowledge of its class solely 
to the fact of the length being mentioned. An actual 
example, with three barrels, weighing 3.770 kgs, may be 
seen in the museum at Nuremberg. 

There were also attempts made to adopt the movable- 
chamber system, already in operation with ordnance, to 
the smaller weapons, but the stouter construction necessary 
and the addition of a breech-block, of which there were 
several to each gun, made then unwieldy, the guns having 
a minimum weight of twenty-three pounds. Such weapons 
are figured in Codex lat. 1390, in the University library 
at Erlangen, which dates from about 1460-1480. Actual 
examples of breech-loading hand-guns may be seen in the 
museum at Nuremberg and at the Porte de Hal at Brussels. 

Steps were also taken towards promoting a greater 
precision of aim, in devising means for obviating the most 
serious defect in the primitive form of hand-gun, the 
burning match for which was guided directly by one hand, 
the other holding the piece, and it was thus impossible 
for the soldier to keep his mark in view at the critical 
moment of firing. It was therefore most important to 
produce a workable mechanical appliance for bringing the 
burning match into a regular contact with the priming 
in the flash-pan ; and of such inventions there are several 
varieties recorded, one, at least, going back very early in 
the fifteenth century. It would seem, however, that but 
a very small proportion ever got beyond the experimental 
stage, though some were perhaps used at target practice. 
The simplest_of these inventions, the “serpentine,” sa 
named from its form. bearing some resemblance to the 
tortuous movements of a snake, was manipulated directly 
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by a finger, in such a manner as to enable the marksman 
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to keep his eye on the object aimed at; and this was the 
only one of these contrivances found to stand the rough 
usage of a campaign. The movement is more particularly 
described later. The Burgundians would seem to have 
used an appliance of this kind in warfare in 1431, for, 
indeed, the following entry in the national accounts of 
that year cannot well bear any other interpretation. The 
entry runs: “ En 1431, il est payé a Pietre Donné canonier 
pour 25 couleuvrines...en baston, dont les deux 
d’icelles sont en facon d’une arbalaste, l’un a clef et |’autre 


sans clef.” 
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FIG. 6. FIGURE WITH HAND-GUN SHOWING EARLY LEVER MOVEMENT, 


FROM CODEX 3069, VIENNA. 


There were early attempts made at a trigger, as might 
be suggested by the lock of the crossbow ;! and drawings 


*An early apparatus used with the which, on revolving, released the string 


crossbow was a trigger, working on a 
Pivoting-pin, passed through the stock, 
and a pressure on the hinder end of the 
lever, towards the stock, brought the 
forward end sharply against a nicked nut 
holding the cord. This set the nut free, 


which had reposed in the notch, thus 
speeding the quarrel. This simple mechan- 
ism contributed much towards the forma- 
tion of gunlocks, the most striking feature 
being the sear or trigger. 
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of some of them appear in illuminations of the period. 
An example of one of these is given in a manuscript in the 
Hofbibliothek at Vienna, Codex 3069,! a record bearing 
the year of date 1411, which is illustrated in fig. 6. The 
movement is a long, narrow iron rod, a lever of two arms 
or branches, working on a pivoting-pan, placed on the 
left side of the stock of the piece. It is bent twice almost 
at right angles, at a point about two-thirds of its length 
from the hinder end, thus forming the two arms, between 
which is the nearly rectangular portion of the bar or rod, 
through which the pivot runs. The lower arm forms a 
long trigger, then called a sear, whilst the upper arm of 
the lever extends along the top side of the gun. The 
lower arm or trigger is thus longer than the upper arm, 
and made so in order to lend the necessary leverage for 
bringing the match-end of the lever down on the pan. 
On a pressure with the fingers on the sear, towards the 
stock, the burning match, held in a pair of nippers at the 
end of the upper arm of the lever, is brought down into 
contact with the priming in the flash-pan. The sear is 
rounded while the rectangular and upper portions of the 
bar are flat. This invention anticipated the principle of 
the match-lock by many years, though in a very elementary 
and precarious fashion. Another curious form, working 
with a crank, is illustrated in Codex 1390, the manuscript 
in the University library at Erlangen, already quoted 
from; and still another in Codex §5, a manuscript in the 
Kunsthistorische collection at Vienna, a record more than 
half a century earlier than no. 1390. None of these 
forms would seem to have been used in warfare. The 
“serpentine,” employed in the field up to the end of the 
fifteenth century and for some time after, is a narrow 
iron rod or bar, bent somewhat semi-circularly or into a 
figure approaching the form of the letter S reversed, one 
end of which is pivoted to the right side of the stock of 
the piece; whilst the other end, fashioned like the head 
of a snake, holds the match-cord, adjusted in a position 
by a screw, in its mouth. A movement of the index 
finger of the soldier, when holding the weapon at the 
present, reverses or turns the bar on its pivot, bringing 
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down the end holding the burning match into contact 
with the priming in the pan. There is thus neither sear 
nor spring. In this movement, placed either behind or 
before the flash-pan, we have the prototype of the cock. 
An example of this form occurs in Codex germ. 734, a 
record several times quoted from, which dates from about 
1460; and another, illustrated in Codex icon. 222, in 
the Munich library, reproduced on fig. 7, represents a 
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FROM CODEX ICON, 222, MUNICH. 
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harquebussier of the reign of Maxmilian I,1 clad in the 
fluffed and slashed contemporary costume, the landsknecht- 


tracht. ‘The soldier is holding his weapon at the present ; 
and here_we have an-.example of the harquebus of the 
period. The hak or spur is gone, and the weapon i: 
bétmg discharged from against the shoulder: there is no 


7 1493-1519. 
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rest. There are many illustrations of this form present 
in the copious literature of Maxmilian’s reign, concerning 
arms and armour. This simple contrivance continued so 
long in use in warfare mainly because it did not easily get 
out of order. The harquebus on fig. 7 is of a more advanced 
type than that carried by the Burgundian soldiers at the 
second battle of St. Albans, and which Philippe de Comines 
refers to as a new invention; and on comparing it to 
the bow, he remarks “la souveraine chose du monde pour 
les batailles sont les archers.” MHolinshed states that 
Edward IV, landing at Ravenspur, Yorkshire, in 1471, 
introduced hand-guns into England; and they certainly 
were carried by a contingent of Flemings, furnished by 
Charles the Bold, who fought in the battle under the 
Earl of Warwick. It was the harquebus with the “ ser- 
pentine ” that won victory for the Spaniards at the battle 
of Pavia. In 1467, Louis XI armed the Garde Civique 
with “le vouge la lance ou la coulevrine;” and when 
the yeomen of the guard were enrolled in England, in 
1485, one half was armed with the longbow and the other 
with the harquebus. 

To judge from inventories very few hands -guns were 
stored in the arsenals of Europe up to the end of the 
fourteenth century; and in illuminations of the period 
one sees a single soldier with the weapon among a crowd 
of others bearing bills, bows, guisarmes, and the like; 
and indeed up to the middle of the next century the 
men armed. with hand-guns were but very thinly spread 
among the infantry; but after that time the number of 
harquebussiers increases by leaps and bounds. A manu- 
script dating from about 1480-1490, in the Wolfegg 
collection, gives a sketch of a company of harquebussiers, 
numbering about forty men; and, indeed, by 1476-1477, 
nearly a fourth of the infantry of Burgundy was armed 
with the weapon. 

There is no reliable information that I can find as to 
‘the range of the hand-gun of the first half of the fifteenth 
century; but as to the second half, a Schutzenbrief of 
Eichstadt, of the year 1487, puts it at about two hundred 
yards. Codex MS. 1390, dated 1500, in the University 
library at Erlangen, gives exampics of several forms of 


fixed sights. 
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The match-lock was not employed in warfare before 
well into the sixteenth century; but that its evolution 
had reached an advanced, though still experimental, stage in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century, or even earlier, is 
shown in Codex germ. 599, at Munich. This record bears 
the year of date 1475, and is believed to have been written by 
Martin Merz, a celebrated director of fire-arms of his day, 
in which a hand-gun is illustrated with a gunlock having 
a lockplate, the wall against which the interior mechanism 
of the lock rested, but which hides it from view; and 
here a method of release by a series of small levers or, 
more likely, a system of spring and levers, must have been 
employed. The plate is attached to the stock by screws, 
and by the pressure of a finger on the now shortened sear, 
the cock falls in the direction of the muzzle and the burning 
match is brought into contact with the priming in the 
pan, here provided with a lid, moving on a pivot. There 
are breech and muzzle sights, and a needle for clearing 
out the touch-hole is attached to the stock, while a ram- 
rod fits into a socket running along the bottom side of 
the piece. The drawing is reproduced on fig. 8. This 
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FIG. 8. HAND-GUN, CODEX GERM. 599, AT MUNICH. 


is an early form of matchlock, a class of gunlock still in 
use at the end of the seventeenth century. ‘This example 
presents yet another of those inventions in advance of 
their time, for we meet with nothing like it in warfare 
until long after, though it is quite possible that hand-guns 
with such a lock may have been used at target practice. 
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The addition of the lockplate itself was a great step in 
advance, for the mechanism of the lock is built on to it, 
while in the case of the lock of the crossbow the internal 
fittings are pivoted in position by pins, running through 
the stock. 

The process of rifling barrels, by cutting long straight 
grooves lengthwise, dates from the closing years of the 
fifteenth century, if not before; and the fact is stated 
in an account of a shooting competition (Schebenschiessen) 
held at Leipzig in 1498, and the name of the inventor, 
Caspar Zollner, of Vienna, is mentioned.! These parallel 
grooves would not, I imagine, lend any rotary motion to 
the projectile, and the idea of cutting them was probably 
conceived with a view of preventing the clogging of the 
ie by the accumulated incrustation of the slimy 
residue left by the powder, the frequent clearing away 
of which had contributed so much to the extremely dilatory 
delivery of fire. | 

The general history of the hand-gun of the sixteenth 
century has still to be written, though the important 
section concerning gunlocks has been exhaustively treated 
in this ‘Fournal by Viscount Dillon. 


1 Dee geschichtliche Entwicklung des Handfeuerwaffen, Oberst von Thierbach. Dresden, 
1899. 


NOTES ON DURHAM, YORK AND MANCHESTER IN 
PREHISTORIC TIMES.?! 


By W. BOYD DAWKINS, M.A, D.Sc, F.R.S, F.S.A, Hon. Professor in the University of 
Manchester. 


DurHAM. 


The great mediaeval fortress (including the cathedral 
of Durham, crowning the heights and overlooking the 
river Wear and its marshes on three sides, and on the 
fourth the narrow neck separating it from the adjacent 
h lls‘ occupies a site which could not fail to have been 
used by the prehistoric inhabitants of the district as a 
defence against their enemies. That it was so used is 
proved by its name, Dun Helme, the fort on the steep, 
island-like heights. The ‘“ Dun” points back to the 
remote time when the Goidels were the masters of the 
land, while “‘ helm ” marks the presence in historic times 
of the Scandinavian invaders of England. ‘This evidence,. 
fortunately, does not stand alone. A neighbouring height: 
is occupied by an earthwork consisting of two fosses and 
ramparts cutting off the end of a promontory overlooking- 
the river. It is known as Maiden Castle (“‘ Magh,”’ flat: 
meadow, and “ Dun,” fort) the meadow-fort, a name: 
given by the Goidels to their forts in other parts of Britain,, 
as, for example, in Dorsetshire. We may therefore take: 
it that both the above sites were occupied by the Goidels, 
and that there was a fortress at Durham on the lines of 
the present works as far back as the Bronze Age. It 
may further be noted that Durham is connected by a 
ridge-way passing from the neck to the north-east to 
join the system of prehistoric roads in the district. It is 
a remarkable fact that Durham was not linked up by the 
Roman engineers with their system of roads, and that no 
Roman remains have been discovered in its immediate 


neighbourhood. ? 


1 Read before the Institute, May 5th, -* For this interesting fact I am indebted. 
1909. to Canon Greenwell. 
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York. 


I turn now from Durham to its greater sister York, 
the military centre of the Roman dominion in Britain. 
Eboracum has been so well described that it is unnecessary 
to touch upon Roman York. It is, however, clear, from 
the evidence! of the prehistoric roads which point towards 
it on the wolds and moors of Yorkshire, that it was a 
centre of population before the Roman conquest, in the 
prehistoric Iron Age, and probably before. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the discovery of Neolithic and 
Bronze implements within its area. ? 

The site of prehistoric York was probably at the 
junction of the Fosse with the Ouse, where the slightly 
rising ground was defended by these rivers and their 
marshes. Unfortunately it cannot be fixed with accuracy 
because the ancient surface of the ground has been so 
covered by Roman and mediaeval ruins and so much 
modified by Norman and Angevin fortifications that no 
trace is left of fosse or ramp. 

At York, as at Durham, the history of the name, as 
it appears to me, throws a flood of light on the antiquity 
of the site. Eboracum is the latinised form of some 
name such as Caer Ebrauc, and the ‘‘ Ebor” in it can 
easily be explained by a river name such as Ebor, Ebro, 
or Eure. It would on this view be the city on the Eure. 
But it is clear that when the Romans conquered York 
it was not on the Eure, but on the Ouse, a name given 
to the river by the Goidels and used by their conquerors, 
the Brythons, long before the Roman conquest. In solving 
this difficulty a most interesting light is thrown on the 
prehistory of the district. The inhabitants in the Neo- 
lithic Age belonged to the Iberian race, and spoke a 
non-aryan tongue, which survives in the basque dialects 
of the Pyrenees. They gave the name Eure (Basque= 
water) to the great Yorkshire river, by which it is known 
for by far the greater part of its course. When the Goidels 


1 Archaeological Fournal, \xi, 309-318. ® Handbook of York (Brit. Assoc. 1906). 
Prehistoric Archaeology, by G. A. Arden. 
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occupied the lower portion of the river they called it the 
Ouse (water), while the older name still survived in the 
upper parts. If this view be accepted, when York was 
the city on the Eure it was during the Neolithic Age, 
when the Iberian tribes were in possession of the land. 
This view, based on the name, agrees with the evidence 
as to the antiquity of York based upon archaeological 
discovery. We may therefore view York as an inhabited 
site from the Neolithic Age down to to-day. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Roman and prehistoric Manchester, embedded in 
the maze of streets of the modern city, have been described 
so well by Mr. Roeder (in the Journals of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society) that there is very little 
left for me to say. He has proved that, besides the Roman 
fort at the junction of the Medlock with the Irwell, there 
was an older stronghold on the rocky heights overlooking 
the junction of the Irk and the Irwell, and now occupied 
by Chetham’s library, the grammar school and the 
cathedral. This was defended on the land side by a 
deep fosse, now known as a street (Hanging Ditch), passing 
from river toriver. ‘The two fortresses were linked together 
by a road and various buildings, during the Roman occu- 
pation. The name Mancunium or Mancocunium of the 
Antonine Itinerary is derived from Maen, the Brythonic 
for ‘ rock,’ and applies more particularly to the red sand- 
stone crag of the older fortress. It probably in Roman 
times included the newer four-square fortress. ‘The other 
names Mamucium, (? Manutium) of the Itinerary, and 
Mameceaster (? Manigeceaster) of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle a.p. 923, are probably variants of the same 
name and are based on Maen. It is therefore clear that 
the older stronghold belonged to the Brythons who gave 
their name to Britain in the prehistoric Iron Age. 
That Manchester was inhabited in the Bronze Age is 
proved by the discovery of implements belonging to that 
age within its limits. 
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We may therefore conclude that the three cities under 
consideration are of very different antiquity. York goes 
back to the Neolithic Age and was founded by people of 
Iberian race; Durham founded by the Goidels is of the 
Bronze Age; while Manchester in its name Brythonic 
carries us back to the prehistoric Iron Age. 


Potices of Archaeological Publications. 


EARTHWORK OF ENGLAND: Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman and 
Mediaeval. Illustrated with plans, sections, etc. By A. Haprian Attcrort, M.A. 
9X6, xix + 712 pp. London: Macmillan & Co, 1908. 18s. net. 


Few recent books on English antiquities have yielded us so much 
pleasure as this scholarly volume. In every detail the author and publisher 
have striven to make an attractive book, and that they have succeeded 
will be agreed by all who value large type, clear arrangement, numerous 
diagrams and literary style. Apart from externals, the peculiar merit of 
the book lies in the fact that for the first time a most important, but hitherto 
sadly neglected, branch of archaeology has been dealt with as a continuous 
whole. English topographers from the times of Leland and Camden have, 
here and there, given notices of individual earthworks, and Pitt-Rivers 
in his huge monographs, has described the excavations he conducted on 
his own estates in Cranborne Chase; whilst, hidden away in the publica- 
tions of a score of antiquarian societies, difficult of access and often 
inadequately indexed, there lies hidden the result of considerable diligence 
in this direction. Mr. Allcroft, with an assiduity and temerity alike com- 
mendable, has devoted much time to gathering together these disjecta 
membra and forming a corpus of facts which may well fulfil his modest 
purpose of providing “‘ some sort of elementary text-book of the subject,” 
whilst incidentally he has cleared away many hoary prejudices and widely- 
spread delusions. 

It is dificult to over emphasize the magnitude of the task on account 
of the great number of earthworks with which our country abounds and 
the amazing diversity of these remains; yet here all are dealt with from 
prehistoric fastnesses to Cromwellian entrenchments; and dykes, dew- 
ponds, bull-pits, cock-pits and what not receive attention in turn. 

In dealing with such a mass of material the only possible method to 
be followed was the eclectic. For the book does not profess to be a 
dictionary. The time for such a compilation has not yet arrived. 
When the schedules of the Earthworks Committee of the Congress of 
Archaeological Societies have been collected and information is to hand 
from every parish in the kingdom, then, and then alone, could such a task 
be attempted. Meanwhile, the reader must be patient if he finds the 
particular earthwork he is interested in has not received the attention he 
thinks it deserves, and may very well content himself with descriptions 
of works of a corresponding character elsewhere. 

The restraint which the author has put upon his pen in confining himself, 
so far as may be, to the examples he knows, will be appreciated by all who 
are aware how utterly destitute of real value mere hearsay descriptions 
are likely to be. Earthworks, by reason of their extent, situation or con- 
dition, are among the most elusive objects of study, and almost certain 
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disaster has attended and must attend authors who, without knowing their 
ground, attempt to base their remarks on the observations of others. Hence 
Mr. Allcroft’s self-set limitations are a real gain to the reader; and even 
with such limitations he requires over 700 pages and 230-odd figures to 
hold the four corners of his subject. 

To most the advantages of his plan will be obvious. It is surely 
better to have brought clearly into view a few standard examples, than 
to confuse with a great number of possibly less representative ones. 
That the arrangement is a good one, that the eclectic method has been 
well followed out, that the figures are really typical and the treatment 
exhaustive, few will be disposed to deny. ‘There are inevitably some matters 
upon which particular archaeologists may wish to break a lance with the 
author. Might it not be objected, for instance, that the Romans are too 
summarily treated ? It is true that the earthworks of our Italian conquerors 
are just those of which most is known, and about which every classical 
dictionary is eloquent; and our author insists (and who shall say whether 
rightly or wrongly ?) that the Romans must be considered as little better 
than transitory interlopers. Again, it would have been matter for gratitude 
if something more definite could have been said about the work of the 
Saxons and the Danes, by which latter term he calls Danes proper and 
Scandinavian vikings alike. But here again there is little really known: 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions but few works of the period and 
adequately describes none ; and where by rare chance these can be identified, 
they have been sadly interfered with by railway works and other industrial 
operations. So the author does not permit himself to eke out his knowledge 
with theories, but contents himself with summarising the salient points 
of what is generally accepted fact. In regard to the Dannewerk, however 
(which after all is only adduced by way of illustration), it might have been 
added that Sophus Muller has shown it to be probably a work of Charle- 
magne’s time at earliest; and Kenwith (not Kenwith’s, as in the text) 
Castle was not so named from a Saxon, but probably has a British derivation. 

Trifles such as these, and an occasional error in the matter of measure- 
ment, do not in any wise affect the value of the book, nor defeat its object. 
Its general attitude is cautious, and the reservations “ probably,” “ possibly ” 
and “ perhaps ” are not infrequently met with ; at the same time independ- 
ence is not sacrificed, and Professor Boyd Dawkins may find something 
to say by way of rejoinder to the view taken of Lydsbury Rings. The 
author, too, has his own opinions in reference to the much-debated earth- 
work at Dorchester known as Maumbury, and whilst on this subject treats 
his readers to some illuminating remarks on amphitheatres. Occasionally 
he favours us with the result of his own investigations on sites unmarked 
on ordnance maps or omitted from local histories. At Little Kimble, 
Bucks, he has found traces of a mount-and-bailey fortress; and in the 
Cublington “ Beacon” and its surroundings he sees a Norman motte and 
the remnants of the defences of a Saxon village-settlement. He is even 
bo'd enough to suggest an explanation of the perplexing “ Red-hills ” of 
the Essex marshes which are now engaging the attention of a committee 
of investigation. 

The recent appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the best 
means of preserving our ancient monuments shows that public opinion 
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is alive to the need for activity in this direction, but zeal without knowledge 
is proverbially dangerous, and the appearance of Mr. Allcroft’s book at 
the present juncture is most opportune. ‘To those who already know some- 
thing of the subject it is calculated to give clearer views, and to the average 
reader it will be helpful in showing that a certain amount of certitude 
has been arrived at, and that the conclusions resulting from scientific spade- 
work are to be relied on. By his abundance of examples and especially 
by his concluding chapters dealing in detail with particular localities, he 
has shown that the subject has a fascination which all who master its out- 
lines may share. As a Gothic cathedral becomes eloquent to one who 
has learned the principles of architecture, so earthworks may tell their 
own story to those who have grasped the rudiments of castrametation. 

Nor is the subject without its humorous side, as when the amateur 
is warned against those who would fain persuade him that ancient wind- 
mill sites are temples of the “dim red dawn of man” and the bygone 
millers, astronomers soaked in Chaldean lore, that Celtic burial-mounds 
have been metamorphosed into Norman castles, and miners’ huts into 
“* druidical ”” remains. 

That Mr. Allcroft is a member of the Committee on Ancient Earth- 
works and Fortified Enclosures may be taken as a guarantee of the general 
soundness of the views he puts forward ; and that he adopts their classifica 
tion as the foundation of his book may argue for its comprehensiveness. 
In conclusion, we can only express the hope that, when a second edition 
is called for, it may include a few real illustrations to supplement the plans, 
and that the paper upon which it is printed may be lighter and less shiny- 


LE CHATEAU DE COUCY, by Eucine Lerivar-Pontaris (Petites Monograpbies des 
Grands Edifices de la France). 8x 54,104 pp. 34 illustrations. Paris: Henri Laurens, 


1909. 2 fr. 50 ¢. 


Few things are more welcome to the traveller who is interested in archi- 
tectural archaeology than adequate handbooks to the great buildings he 
visits, handbooks written on scientific lines, embodying the results of the 
latest investigations, and few things, it must be confessed, are more rare. 
For the great buildings of France, this want will be well met by the publica- 
tion of this series of little monographs, which has been commenced under 
the direction of our honorary member, M. Eugéne Lefévre-Pontalis, the 
Director of the Société francaise d’archéologie, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee that the series will be worthy of his great reputation. 

M. Lefévre-Pontalis has himself written the first of the series, on Coucy, 
the masterpiece of the military architecture of the middle ages. The 
architecture of the castle has already been analysed in his usual masterly 
fashion by Viollet-le-Duc, in various articles in his great Dictionnatre, 
especially the great cylindrical tower which is the crowning glory of the 
fortress; but Viollet-le-Duc did not describe the enciente of the town 
nor the outer bailey, of both of which M. Lefévre-Pontalis gives descrip- 
tions and plans, and he has also been able to correct some mistakes in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s articles on the castle itself. Viollet-le-Duc’s plan (Dict. 
iii, 109) shows the castle after the alterations and additions of the end of — 
the fourteenth century, and was based apparently on a not very accurate 
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plan by Androuet du Cerceau. Following this authority, Viollet-le-Duc’ 
plan shows a tower in the middle of the north curtain, of which no trace 
exists. M. Lefévre-Pontalis gives a plan, by M. A. Ventre, which shows 
the castle as it was built by Enguerrand III during the second quarter 
‘of the thirteenth century, without the later modifications. It would be 
‘out of place to attempt here any summary of M. Lefévre-Pontalis’ analysis 
‘of the architecture of this great stronghold. Suffice it to say that there 
exists no more striking witness to the power of the great feudal lord of the 
thirteenth century. Much light has recently been thrown on the history 
of the later alterations by the discovery of building accounts of 1386-1387. 
"These works were carried out by Enguerrand VII, the last of his line, whose 
wife was the second daughter of our Edward III. ‘ Une note gaie” in 
these accounts is the record of the cost of repair of glazing caused by the 
frolics of Isabella’s pet monkey. The book contains a historical introduction 
by M. Philippe Lauer, and a bibliography, and the illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. 

A second volume of this series, on the cathedral of Chartres, by M. René 
Merlet, has just been published, and we wish the series the success it deserves. 


LA MUSIQUE ET LA MAGIE. ftude sur les origines populaires de l’art musical, son 
influence et sa fonction dans les Sociétés. Par Jures Comsarizu, Docteur et agrégé 


des lettres, Laureat de l'Institut. 11x 7}, vill. + 374 pp. Paris: Alphonsé Picard 
et fils, 1909. 10 fr. 


This book is valuable as a study of the practices of magic found amongst 
primitive and Eastern peoples and surviving into the religious observances 
‘of to-day. The author has marshalled an immense number of facts proving 
that magic rites progressed gradually into religious ceremonials, and that 
both of these were almost invariably accompanied by music. Primitive 
man believes himself surrounded by spirits and desires to communicate 
with them; he finds the means in song. Magic formed, as it were, the 
‘science of his spirit world, by the use of which he gained power over its 
denizens, and forced them to grant him benefits or to abstain from 
injuring him. And though manual rites (tracing of geometrical figures, 
making of images, burning of substances and the like) crept in later, 
the primitive method of the magician was the vocal one, giving rise to 
the magic song or incantation, the words sung usually containing the name 
of the spirit invoked, but being devoid of grammatical sense. Gradually 
both words and music were stereotyped into a formula, and became a talis- 
man to be repeated in case of need. At a later period the spirits of the 
primitive world merged into the mythology of the East and of Greece, 
and this again was replaced by the hierarchy of catholic saints, who are 
appealed to as protectors against illness and misfortune and are asked to 
intercede with the Deity. Here also a special type of song is regarded as 
a necessity. 

Were the author’s object a demonstration of the special function of 
music in relation to magical and religious rites, it could be said that this 
had been fully and ably attained. But such is not the purpose of the book. 
It aims at proving that not only religious rites, but all the arts also have 
had their origin in the maintenance of the struggle for existence by means 
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of magic. Of the scores of problems raised in this volume there is but 
‘one solution—origin in magic. At last one is tempted to wonder whether 
this ceaseless reiteration of one idea has in itself something of the virtue 
‘of a magic formula. It is scarcely surprising that, at the outset of his task, 
the author is led into a fundamental contradiction. Perceiving that if 
music were merely a practical means of overcoming certain difficulties of 
primitive existence, it would naturally disappear as soon as these difficulties 
were removed by civilisation or exist as a meaningless survival, he asserts 
in one breath that music is of profound emotional origin, issuing from 
the depths of the human heart, and declares in the next that once ceasing 
. to be merely utilitarian, the art is a luxury. Few would disagree with 
the first of these statements, but it is clear that, if we admit music to be 
a genuine utterance of our emotional nature, in the first place it cannot 
have been called into being as a conscious contrivance for captivating a 
spirit, and still less can it be now a mere luxury; rather, it has arisen and 
does arise spontaneously and necessarily out of our emotional nature. We 
do not assume that birds’ song is a species of incantation, and yet it 1s cer- 
tainly as much music as the efforts of primitive man. In music, unconscious 
utterance invariably precedes conscious purpose. The first stage is the 
sheer need for emotional utterance, a later stage is the conscious employ- 
ment of that utterance for utilitarian purposes. ‘This later stage is to be 
found in all societies; it is shown in the primitive magician and equally 
in the civilised professional musician: both make their living by their use 
of music. But this utilitarian tendency is invariably a retrogressive one. 
It leads to the establishment and perpetuation of formulas, magical, religious, 
conventional, all of which stifle the growth of an art. Only the strong 
instinctive utterance of genius can break these bonds, and thus music grows, 
not by its professional executants, but by its inspired composers. 

We need not here enter into the mysteries of verbal incantation further 
than to say that there is nothing in any of them which does not apply as 
well or better to their derivation from music, rather than to the origin of 
music in magic. The influence of music upon language is normally that 
of subordinating sense to sound, and magic formulas show exactly this 
tendency, copying the reiteration essential to musical form. Of the music 
of primitive magic songs there is little to say, because, instead of the large 
number of examples that might naturally be looked for in such a volume, 
the author has contented himself with a meagre dozen or so, more than half 
of which come from the Indians of North America. As far as they go, these 
songs are of a very advanced style of native music, showing a mixture of 
early and later types, but using generally all the tones of the diatonic scale 
and in many cases chromatic tones also. When we reflect that the most 
primitive type of song is a shifting monotone, or else a simple alternation 
of two notes only of fixed pitch, perpetually reiterated, such magic songs 
as are here given afford practical proof that they belong, not to the elementary 
origins of music, but to the later period, when song had become the hand- 
maid of magic. : 

Whilst fully acknowledging the wide range of literary research shown 
in this work, and the ability and clearness of style with which its results 
are put forward, it is our opinion that the author’s fundamental proposition, 
the origin of music in magic, has not been made out. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE PENCIL DRAWINGS OF DR. NATHANIEL 
TROUGHTON, ILLUSTRATING BUILDINGS OF ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST IN THE CITY OF COVENTRY AND PRESENTED TO THE 
CORPORATION BY HIS EXECUTORS, WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTES. By 
Mary Dormer Harris. 11 X 8, 112 pp. Coventry: Published by the directors 
of the Fullers Company; London: B. T. Batsford, 1908, 108. 6d. net. 


Those who have ever had the advantage of wandering through the 
streets of Coventry and inspecting its many remains of antiquity under the 
guidance of some loving student of old time, such as the late Mr. William 
G. Fretton, F.S.A, will rejoice in the possession of this work. It consists: 
of forty-nine sketches, drawn by a native of Coventry, who closed a long 
life there as a physician in the year 1868. The author of the descriptive 
note says, candidly and truthfully, that the “‘ drawings, though lacking 
the technical perfection of the trained draughtsman, are full of feeling for 
the beauty of the ancient buildings among which he passed his days.’” 
Many of those buildings have since ceased to exist, and Dr. ‘Troughton’s 
drawings are valuable in those cases as evidence of a grandeur and beauty 
that have passed away. Others are spirited and life-like drawings of 
buildings that are still standing, and stimulate one’s admiring recollection 
of the various charms of the architecture of the city. One, at least, is an 
evidence of the Doctor’s enlightened and scientific imagination, for it is a 
conjectural restoration of what the city must have looked like when its 
cathedral was standing, and it was a city of six spires instead of a city of 
three. 

Coventry has passed through vicissitudes, and has shown more 
than once a wonderful power of recovery. In mediaeval times it was 
a great centre of the wool industry; in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries it was the town resort of the Warwickshire gentry. In the 
nineteenth century its silk industry was injuriously affected by the com- 
mercial treaty with France, but its prosperity was restored when it became 
the centre of the bicycle-manufacturing industry ; and it is now largely 
concerned in the manufacture of motor cars. The taste of the well-to-do 
in several successive periods is illustrated by its buildings. 

We find no sketch of the bridge on which Tennyson “ hung with grooms: 
and porters . . . to watch the three tall spires,” but we have several views 
in which those spires appear in all their graceful beauty and three good 
views of the Grammar School, where Dugdale was a scholar under 
Mr. James Crawford, from his tenth to his fifteenth year, as has already 
been told in this Fournal (1xii, 172.) The walls and gates are well illus- 
trated, and there are many specimens of fine half-timbered houses, and 
several beautiful interiors. Altogether, the book is one that every admirer 
of Coventry ought to possess. 

It is interesting to note that the book is published by direction of the 
Fuller’s Company, an ancient guild which acquired a corporate existence 
by separation from the Tailors’ Company in 1448, and has maintained that 
existence ever since, though in 1874 it was reduced so nearly to extinction 
that it had but a single member. 

The editor has done her work exceedingly well, and it is no small praise 
to her that the book has a good index. 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES, RELATING CHIEFLY TO STAFFORDSHIRE. By 
J. L. and Kart Cuerry. 93 x 7,109 pp. Stafford: J. & C. Mort, 1908. 


The authors of this volume are excellent representatives of a spirit of 
local patriotism, which is indeed valuable, and which, we are glad to think, 
in the best interests of our municipal life, has of late years largely increased. 
We are much inclined to think that this spirit of pride in and affection 
for one’s native place has been encouraged and developed by the meetings 
of this Institute and other like bodies. We do not know whether that has 
been the case with the Messrs. Cherry. 

They claim for Stafford an antiquity of 1200 years, that is to say, that 
it originated early in the eighth century, when Bertelinus or Beccelinus, a 
disciple of Guthlac at Croyland, called Beccelinus by Peter of Blois } settled 
as a hermit on an island called Bethnei or Bethney, where at the close of 
that century a church was built and dedicated to him. That Saxon 
church, called sometimes, by a not unnatural corruption, St. Bartram’s or 
St. Bartlemew’s, stood in the close vicinity of St. Mary’s, Stafford, until the 
early part of the nineteenth century 

In the neighbourhood of Stafford, there are sites of greater antiquity 
and Mr. G. L. Cherry argues with great force that Bury Ring, an earth- 
work, two and a half miles to the west of the town, is pre-Roman. It 
belongs to class D. of the scheme put forth by the Earthworks Committee, 
viz: forts consisting only of a mount with encircling ditch or fosse, and 
its internal length is 250 yards, and greatest width 158 yards. ‘The recom- 
mendation that carefully superintended excavations should be made by 
qualified persons is one in which we fully concur. 

Mr. Karl Cherry claims for Staffordshire a liberal allowance of saints. 
Saints Wulfhad, Rufunis, Werburga, Sexwulf, Kenelon, Modwenna, Wal- 
fruna, and finally the illustrious Saint Chad. In dealing with St. Mod- 
wenna, Mr. Cherry corrects a statement made by Mr. Syer Cuming in a 
paper in the Archaeological Ffournal, by which is probably meant the Journal 
of the British Archaeological Association, of which Mr. Cuming was Presi- 
dent, and not this Journal, but as Mr. Cherry gives no references, it is 
impossible to verify his statements. 

The other papers constituted by Mr. Karl Cherry to the volume relate 
to light and shade (using the expressions both literally and figuratively) 
on Cannock Chase; to the sufferings of Lord Aston of Tixall Hall through 
the villany of Titus Oates; to the battle of Hopton Heath and the heroic 
death there of the Earl of Northampton; and to the capture of Eccleshall 
Castle in the civil war of the seventeenth century. 

Those of Mr. J. L. Cherry are on some recent literary finds relating to 
Boscobel, and an appreciation of Queen Victoria, a comparison of her with 
Alfred, and a retrospect. 

Several of the articles in the volume have previously seen the light in 
the columns of the Staffordshire Advertiser. We have referred to the lack 
of references; but there is an even more astonishing omission—the book 
has no index. 


' Nova Legenda Anglie by Horstman, ul, 706. 


Proceedings at Meetings. 
Wednesday, April 7th, 1909. 
Mr. Herbert Jones, F.S.A, in the Chair. 


Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A, and Harold Brakspear, F.S.A, 
read a paper on the Augustinian Abbey of Haughmond, in Shropshire, 
illustrated by plans and lantern illustrations. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the authors, whose paper will 
be printed in the Journal. 


Wednesday, May 5th, 1909. 
The Rev. Prebendary Thomas Auden, M.A, F.S.A, in the Chai. 


Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A, D.Sc, F.R.S, F.S.A, spoke upon 
‘Prehistoric York, Durham, and Manchester.” An abstract of this paper 
is printed in the fournal at page 171. Mr. R. Coltman Clephan read a 
paper on the “ History of Gunpowder and of the Hand-gun from the 
epoch of the earliest records to the end of the fifteenth century,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. The paper is printed in the Journal at 
page 145. 

Both speakers were accorded hearty votes of thanks. 


Wednesday, June 2nd, 1909. 
The Rev. E. S. Dewick, M.A, F.S.A, in the Chair. 


Miss Layard read some notes upon “ Some Early Crucifixes, with 
examples from Raydon, Ipswich, and Marlborough.” ‘The paper will 
be printed in the Fournal. 

Mr. Francis W. Reader exhibited an early bone crucifix, lately found 
at Clare Market, and said to have come from a depth of 15 feet. Mr. Reader 
pointed out that although extremely rude in execution it possessed some 
characteristics of the Byzantine representation of the crucifixion, and 
appeared to be earlier than any of those exhibited by Miss Layard, and 
might probably be referred to the ninth or tenth centuries. 

The Chairman drew attention to the fact that in the first four examples 
of crucifixes the figure no longer represented Christ reigning and triumphant 
as in the earlier examples, but was portrayed with the realism of later times : 
the loin-cloth also was scanty. Upon both these grounds he was of opinion 
that the examples shown by Miss Layard were of late date, and that their 
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rudeness was due to the intractibility of the material of which they were 
made, The Chairman agreed that the Clare Market example was of an. 
early period. 

There also spoke Mr. Pim (who drew attention to the examples from. 
Romsey and Langford) and Mr. G. C. Druce. 

The Rev. H. Bedford Pim, M.A, exhibited a lantern slide of the font: 
at Barnard Castle, and after describing it, invited discussion as to its date. 
He suggested tentatively that it might be a seventeenth century font, 
placed in the church in 1660: the font is usually ascribed to the fifteenth 
century, but in his opinion there was an entire absence of the detail and. 
ornament characteristic of that period. For purposes of comparison: 
slides were shewn of the fonts at St. Nicholas, Newcastle, and at: 
Sedgefield, Durham, both of which bear some resemblance to that at 
Barnard Castle: the font at Sedgefield being undoubtedly very late 
seventeenth century, if not early eighteenth century work. 

In the opinion of the meeting all three fonts were held to be of late: 
date. 

It is hoped that Mr. Pim will incorporate illustrations of these fonts: 
in a paper now in preparation for the Fournal. 


Wednesday, July 7th, 1909. 


Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.LE, D.C.L, F.R.S, F.S.A, President, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A, read a paper upon the “ Benedictine Priory 
of Tynemouth, Northumberland, with an account of excavations on the 
site of the Norman Quire.” Mr. Knowles briefly sketched the history 
of the site from the time of Bede, described the Norman church, and the 
discovery of the apsidal quire, with its ambulatory and radiating chapels,. 
and referred to the points of resemblance of the similar plans at Canterbury,. 
Gloucester, and elsewhere. He afterwards showed, by numerous plans. 
and other illustrations, the extent of the first enlargement of the church 
by the erection of the exceptionally long quire and aisleless presbytery 
(c. 1195-1200), where the monastic nave was given up to parochial uses,, 
and also the subsequent development of the monastic and military features. 
of the site. 

The paper will appear in due course in the Journal, accompanied by- 
the plan of the priory. 

Mr. Francis Bond pointed out that it was unusual to find an encircling: 
ambulatory and radiating chapels so far north as Tynemouth, where the 
characteristic plan was one with three parallel eastern apses, as at Durham.. 
This was the more remarkable, because at St. Albans, of which Tynemouth 
was a cell, the church had the three parallel apses. Of the former plan 
no examples appeared to exist nearer than Bury St. Edmund’s, Croyland, 
and Norwich, though it was very common in the south and west; for 
instance, at Battle, Winchester, Canterbury, Chichester, Lewes, Reading, 
Dover, Smithfield, and at Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Pershore,,. 
Muchelney, Lichfield, and Chester. Mr. Bond was of opinion that all. 
these plans were replicas of that of Edward the Confessor’s church at. 
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‘Westminster. The thirteenth century plan, with aisled quire and unaisled 
‘sanctuary, was of interest as being one of the earliest examples on a large 
scale of a plan which was to be characteristic of the finest group of parish 
churches in England, e.g. Southwold and Covehithe. The absence of 
aisles to the sanctuary of Tynemouth enabled an enormous triplet of 
flanking lancets to be inserted close to the high altar, greatly increasing 
the visibility of the acts of the celebrant at mass. The speaker also com- 
-mented on the fact that a second and additional clerestory formerly existed 
at Tynemouth, not only over the unvaulted quire, but over the vaulted 
‘sanctuary as well. Parallels might be found in parish churches, as at Dilwyn, 
Herefordshire, where the lower clerestory consists of thirteenth century 
lancets, but must be almost unique in a church of the first rank. It was 
possible that the quire roof was rebuilt on the top of the new clerestory, 
and in that case the lighting of the quire would be greatly improved. But 
no light could get down from the new clerestory into the sanctuary, because 
-of the presence of the vault. It would seem, then, that over the sanctuary 
there would be a spacious well-lighted room like that above the lady chapel 
.at Christchurch, Hampshire. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston commented on the difficulty of warming large 
‘interiors, and said that the problem of how the difficulties were solved 
in the Middle Ages deserved closer attention. 

Mr. Stebbing pointed to the survival of the scaldino as a means of 
heating, and suggested that the warming was mainly done by means of a 
‘similiar appliance. 

The Chairman reminded the meeting that a Benedictine house was 
a separate entity with absolute idiosyncracies, and thought that the first 
‘occupants of Tynemouth Priory were southern monks from St. Albans, 
who would consequently feel most acutely the exposed situation of their 

riory. 
= Upon the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
tthe author of the paper. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CISTERCIANS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME OF THEIR EARLIER 
CHURCHES IN ENGLAND.? 


By JOHN BILSON, F.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Few periods in the history of English mediaeval archi- 
tecture are more interesting than the second half of the 
twelfth century. [English architectural writers have 
generally agreed to call this the Transitional period—the 
period par excellence of the transition from Romanesque 
to Gothic. It is true that this nomenclature has generally 
been based on the fact that the simultaneous use of semi- 
circular and pointed arches is characteristic of the period 
in question, and on the mistaken idea that the pointed 
arch is the essential factor in the evolution of Gothic 
architecture. The introduction of the pointed arch was, 
however, of quite secondary importance to the discovery 
of the ribbed vault, and if this latter be taken as the 
characteristic of the Transition, the beginning of the 
Transition in England must be put back to the last decade 
of the eleventh century. Nevertheless the introduction 
of the ribbed vault did not at once change the character 
of the structure. Progress was at first but slow, and it 
was not until the second half of the twelfth century that 
architecture definitely entered on the period of transforma- 
tion, and gradually but rapidly lost its Romanesque 
character to become what we have agreed to call Gothic. 

This alone would suffice to make the second half of 
the twelfth century a period of the greatest interest to the 
student of mediaeval architecture. But there is more. 
From the time of the conquest, Normandy and England 
formed a single architectural province, with an exceptionally 
vigorous architectural manner, which, by the beginning 


1Part of this paper was written for of their publications. Certam parts referring 
the Thoresby Society, and has been specially to Kirkstall have been omitted 
printed, under the title of The Archi- here, and other parts have been rewritten 
tecture of Kirkstall Abbey Church,in vol. xvi on more general lines. 
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of the twelfth century, had advanced further on the road 
towards Gothic than any other Romanesque school. It 
was only during the second quarter of the twelfth century 
that the school of the Ile-de-France, hitherto of little 
account, began that marvellously rapid advance which 
could not but influence the neighbouring school of upper 
Normandy, and a little later and in somewhat less degree 
that of England. This French influence, exercised most 
generally, I believe, through Normandy, appears in England 
shortly after the middle of the twelfth century, and 
continues to affect English architecture until the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is not a question of the impor- 
tation of a foreign style, but rather of continuous influence 
on a less advanced school working on parallel lines. The 
influence is none the less important on that account, and 
it seems idle to attempt, as some English writers have 
done, to minimise its effect. | 

But before the first appearance of this French influence 
in England, we have to recognize another influence from 
the continent, arising from the introduction of the 
Cistercian order in 1128. ‘This: Cistercian influence, 
Burgundian in its origin,! but assuming a very definite 
character of its own, is a factor of no small importance 
in the history of English architecture in the twelfth 
century. 

The object of the study which I propose to attempt 
in this paper is to define the nature and extent of this 
Cistercian influence, as exhibited in some of the more 
important English Cistercian churches of the first genera- 
tion which have survived. I need scarcely say that no 
pretence is made here to present an exhaustive analysis 
of the architecture of the Cistercians. The general subject 
will only be studied so far as it has some bearing on the 
special question of Cistercian influence in England. I 


= 1¥For a general analysis of Cistercian 


architecture, see the chapter Dse Kirchen des 
Cssterctenserordens in Dehio and von Bezold’s 
Die Kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes 
(Stuttgart, 1884), 1, §17-537, and C. Enlart, 
Origines francasses de l'archstecture gothique 
en Italie (Paris, 1894), pp. 223 et seq. 
The latter quotes some judicious observa- 
tions on the subject by M. Anthyme 
Saint-Paul (pp. 224-228), as well as an 


excellent summary of the characteristics 
of Burgundian Romanesque by M. le 
Comte Robert de Lasteyrie (p. 233, note 1). 
I have made free use of both these wo 
in this paper. See also E. Sharpe, The 
Architecture of the Ctstercsans (London 
1874 and 1876), of which only Part i 
General Plan, was published in two numbers. 
Ite contains a sheet of twenty-one small- 
scale plans of Cistercian abbeys. 
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propose first to show how the rise of the order led to the’ 
adoption of a Cistercian manner of building; then to 
attempt an analysis of the Cistercian’ church plan; and_ 
finally to notice specially Cistercian characteristics in the 
architecture of some of the earlier churches of the order 
in England. My subject will be confined to the archi- 
tecture of the churches, and no attempt will be made 
to deal with the planning of the monastic buildings, which 
‘has been so excellently elucidated in Mr. Hope’s admirable 
monographs. 

For the purpose of such a study, the best material in 
England is afforded by Fountains,? Kirkstall,? and Build- 
was.* Fountains, as the earliest of the three, is one of 
the most important, and of the original church the transept 
and nave are still standing. The church of its daughter- 
house of Kirkstall is unusually complete, and, except for 
the loss of its roofs and some quite minor alterations, 
remains very much as its first builders left it. Kirkstall, 
therefore, will naturally be noticed in greater detail than 
the other churches. Much of the church of Buildwas, 
of slightly later date, has survived, and affords interesting 
material for comparison. The remarkable architectural 
development which followed will be illustrated by com- 
parisons drawn from the churches of Roche, Furness, 


Byland, and Dore. 


\ At the outset it will be well to guard ourselves against 
the musconeepHen that there was ever any specially Cis- 
tercian style.4 None of the monastic orders developed 
any distinctive and peculiar style of architecture, inde- 
pendent of that of the country in which their churches 
were built. It is true that Viollet-le-Duc had much to 
say of the ‘Cluniac school,’® and his theories on this 
subject have been too often accepted as true. M. Anthyme 
Saint-Paul has, however, clearly proved that this so-called 


1 For a full description of Fountains, see 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s admirable 
paper in the Yorksbsre Archaeologscal 
Fournal, xv, 269-402. The buildings are 
very completely illustrated in 4 Monograph 
on the Abbey of S. Mary of Fountasns, by 
J. Arthur Reeve (London, 1892). 

2 Kirkstall is fully described by Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope in his paper, Kerkstall 


Abbey, in vol. xvi of the Publications o 
the Thoresby Soctety. 

3 Buildwas is illustrated in full detail in 
Remains of Ancient Momastsc Archttecture 
in England,by Joseph Potter (London, 1847). 

*C. Enlart, Orsgimnes francatses de 
Varchitecture gothtque en Italie, 224. 

5 In his Dictionnatre ratsonné de l’archs- 
tecture francaise (i, 130, and elsewhere). 
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‘Cluniac school’ had no real existence, and that many 
of the most important Cluniac churches which were built 
either at the same time as, or very soon after, the recon- 
struction of the great mother church! differed profoundly 
from it, both in design and structure. The most that 
can be said is that the Cluniacs were the means of spreading 
certain characteristics of plan in countries beyond the 
home of the order. The churches of the Cistercians, 
especially those built during the third quarter of the 
twelfth century, approach much more nearly to a dis- 
tinctive architectural manner. ‘‘ A great number of them 
show such a strong family likeness—similarity of plan and 
of their principal arrangements, a puritan simplicity strictly 
enjoined by the regulations of the order, a budding Gothic 
style applied in a particular manner—that it is very easy 
to class them apart, and to distinguish them from all other 
churches of the country in which they were built.’ 
Nevertheless, their style was not special to the Cistercian 
order, but sprang entirely from ancient monastic tradition 
and from the architectural school of Burgundy. * 

In order to understand the orgin of this Cistercian 
manner of building, and the cause of its widespread 
influence, it is necessary to notice some salient facts in the 
‘history of the rise of the order, and especially that aspect 
of its\deal of the monastic life which was the motive of 
the characteristic architectural expression which its 
buildings assumed. ® 

The foundation of Citeaux in 1098 was one of several 
attempts made in the latter part of the eleventh century 


Begun in 1089. , J. T. Fowler’s introduction to Cistercian 


* Anthyme Saint-Paul, Viollet-le-Duc, ses 
ravaux de l’art et son systéme archéologique 
Paris, 1881), 172 et seq, and in other 
works there cited. See also M. de Lasteyrie 
in C. Enlart, Origines francatses de ['archi- 
tecture gotbique en Italie, 233, note 1. 


2 Anthyme Saint-Paul, A travers les 
monuments bistorsques, in the Bulletin 
Monumental for 1877, 148 (quoted in 
C. Enlart, Origines francasses de [architecture 
gotbsque en Italse, 224). 

C. Enlart, Origines francaises de 
Parchitecture gotbique en Italie, 224. 

® For the general history of the rise of 
the order and its constitution, see Canon 


Statutes, in the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Fournal, 1x, 223; the late J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite’s paper on The Cistercian Order, 
in the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 
xv, 245; and Miss Alice M. Cooke’s paper, 
The Settlement of the Custerctans tn England, 
in the English Historical Review, viii (1893), 
625. See also the Life of St. Stephen 
Harding, by J. B. Dalgairns, new edition 
with notes by Herbert Thurston (1898) 
The Life and Times of St. Bernard, by 
James Cotter Morison (London, 1889) ; 
and Vie de Saint Bernard, by E. Vacandard, 
3rd edition (Paris, 1902). 
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to reform the Benedictine order. That the Cistercian 
reform became the most powerful of them all was due 
in the first instance to the administrative and organising 
ability of the Englishman, Stephen Harding, the third 
abbot of Citeaux,! but the marvellous expansion of the 
order must be attributed principally to the influence of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who during the second quarter 
of the twelfth century was virtually the ruler of western 
Christendom. During the first fifteen years from its 
foundation, the history of Citeaux is that of the struggle 
of a single monastery. Its expansion into an order begins 
with the foundation of its first four daughter houses, 
La Ferté in 1113, Pontigny in 1114, Clairvaux (with St. 
Bernard as its first abbot) and Morimond in 1115; these, 
with Citeaux, became the principal houses of the order. 
When the first Cistercians arrived in England in 1128, 
the number of abbeys of the order had passed thirty.? 
“In 1152, when the general chapter ordered that no more 
new abbeys should be founded,* the number had reached 
the extraordinary total of three hundred and thirty-nine, 4 
of which fifty were in England and Wales. Nevertheless 
the movement went on, and at the close of the twelfth 
century, the number had increased to five hundred and 


twenty-five. ® 


The story of the rise of the order is told by the founders 


themselves in the Exordium Custerctensis Coenobi1,® issued 


1 Stephen was abbot from r1og to 1133, 
and died in 1134. 

2P. Leopold Janauschek, in Originum 
Custercrensium Tom. (Vienna, 1877), pp. 16 
and 286, gives Waverley, the first English 
house, as thirty-sixth in chronological 
order, with the date of foundation as 28 
Oct, 1129. On this date see also Eng. 
Hist. Review, viii, 640. 

> Instituta Generalis Capitult, 
(Nomastscon Custercsense, 231). 

* Orig. Cist. 1, 294. In Janauschek’s 
list, Fountains is no. 89, with the date 
of its filiation to Clairvaux as 1 Oct, 1135; 
Kirkstall is no. 231, with the date of 
foundation as 19 May, 1147 (the Barnolds- 
wick settlement); and Buildwas, which 
was originally of the order of Savigny, 
absorbed in the Cistercian order in 1147, 
is no. 257. 

§ Ibid. i, 299. These numbers do not 
include nunneries. 

©The Exordsum, the Carta Caritatss, 


Ixxxvi 


and the Consuetudines, including the first 
collection of IJnstituta Generals Capstuls, 
have been printed from early texts by 
Ph. Guignard in Les Monuments primits}s 
de la Reégle Custercienne (Dijon, 1878), 
and also in the new edition of the Nomastscon 
Custerciense (a revision of the original 
edition of 1664), ed. by H. Sejalon 
(Solesmes, 1892). The latter also contains 
those Statutes of the General Chapters 
of the Order from 1157 to 1194 which 
were either omitted or printed incorrectly 
by Marténe and Durand in Thesaurus 
Novus Anecdotorum, vol. iv (Paris, 1717), 
and those from 1194 to 1221 in full. It 
also contains the collection of Jnststuta 
of 1240 and 1256, which were printed 
from another text, once belonging to the 
abbey of Fontenay and now in the British 
Museum, by Canon J. T. Fowler in the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vols. ix and 
x. The references to the Nomastscon in the 
foot-notes below are all to the new edition. 
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by Stephen Harding in 1120.1 The essence of the 
Cistercian reform was a strict observance of the Benedictine 
rule in its original simplicity and severity, as it was under- 
stood by the founders of Citeaux. Their first series of 
regulations, drawn up probably about 1101, defines the 
method of its observance as regards clothing, food, 
renunciation of property in churches and tithes, and so 
on—the renunciation of the riches of this world to: be 
practised by these “‘ new soldiers of Christ, poor with 
the poor Christ.”% ‘hese regulations deal also with 
the employment of converst or lay brethren, and paid 
labourers, for the cultivation of their lands, ‘‘ because 
according to the Rule the habitation of monks ought to 
be in their own cloister.” And, emulating the example 
of St. Benedict, it was determined that their monasteries 
should be built, not in cities nor in castles nor in villages, 
but in places remote from the concourse of people, and 
that twelve monks with an abbot should be sent out to 
new foundations. 4 

The second series of regulations® appears to have been 
drawn up by Stephen Harding immediately after he 
became abbot in 1109. By these they determined that 
they would not have in the house of God, wherein they 
desired to serve God devoutly by day and night, anything 
which savoured of pride or superfluity, or which might 
ever corrupt the poverty which they had chosen of their 
own free will, as the custodian of the virtues.® So their 
crosses were not to be of gold or silver, but of painted 


1Guignard (op. cit. preface, p. xxx) 4“ Quia etiam beatum Benedictum non 


thinks that the Exordium was drawn up by 
Stephen to be presented to Pope Calixtus II 
when he was asked to confirm the Carta 
Carttatss in 1119, and that Stephen after- 
wards added the prologue and the para- 
graph xvii, De Abbatiss, at the end, and 
issued it for the guidance of the order. 

2Exordium, xv. Instituta monachorum 
Cisterctenstum de Molismo  vensentium. 
‘“Dehinc Abbas ille” (s.e. Albericus) 
“‘et fratres ejus, non immemores sponsionis 
suae, Regulam beati Benedicti in loco illo 
ordinare, et unanimiter statuerunt tenere ; 
rejicientes a se quidquid Regulae refraga- 
batur.” (Nom. Crust. 62). Cf. Inststuta 
Generalis Capituls, u (Nom. C1st. 212). 

3“ Novi mulites Chnsti cum paupere 
Christo pauperes.” Exordium, xv. (Nom. 
Cist. 63). 


in civitatibus, nec in castellis aut in villis, 
sed in locis a frequentia populi semotis 
coenobia construxisse sancti virt illi sciebant, 
idem se aemulari promittebant. Et sicut 
ille monasteria constructa per duodenos 
monachos adjuncto patre abbate disponebat, 
sic se acturos confirmabant.”” Exordium, 
xv (Nom. Cist. 63). Cf. Inststuta Generalss 
Capitul1, i and xii (Nom. Crst. 212, 215). 

5 Exordium, xvii. De morte prims 
Abbatis et promotione secunds, et de inststutss 
et laetstia eorum. (Nom. Crst. 63). 

®“*Deinde ne quid in domo Dei, in 
qua die ac nocte Deo devote servire 
cupiebant, remaneret, quod superbiam aut 
superfluitatem redoleret, aut paupertatem 
custodem virtutum quam sponte elegerant, 
aliquando corrumperet.” Exordium, xvul 
Nom. Cust. 64). 
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wood ; their single candlestick was to be of iron, and the 
censers only of copper or iron. Silk was forbidden, except 
for stoles and fanons; gold and silver were also forbidden, 
except that the chalice and pipe were to ‘be of silver.! 
We know, too, from other sources that their first buildings 
were of the utmost simplicity, entirely destitute of any 
adornment. 

The Carta Caritatis, the real constitution of the 
Cistercian order, which was probably drawn up between 
1115 and 1118,” and received papal confirmation in I119,° 
insists strongly on uniformity in the observance of the rule 
of St. Benedict as it is observed in the New Monastery 
(Citeaux). No other sense is to be read into it, but “as 
the monks of the New Monastery have understood it and 
held it, and as we to-day understand it and hold it, so let 
them too understand it and hold it.”* \The provisions of 
this constitution for a system of regular visitation of all 
the monasteries of the order by the abbot of their mother- 
house, including the visitation of Citeaux itself by the 
abbots of La Ferte, Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond, 
and the institution of the annual general chapter of the 
order, were admirably designed to secure the desired 
uniformity of observance. To the same causes must be 
attributed the remarkable uniformity in the planning of 
Cistercian monasteries, and in some of their architectural 
dispositions, which, with the severe simplicity of their 
design, gives them so strongly marked an individuality. 

The first collection of the Statutes of the General 
Chapters, compiled by Raynard, fifth (sometimes called 
fourth) abbot of Citeaux, is generally attributed to the 
year 1134,° but. it was not completed until 1152. The 
first ten statutes are based on the Carta Caritatis and on 
the Instituta contained in the Exordium,’ which have 
been noticed above. Of the remainder, only very few 


1See this passage at length in the 
Exordium, xvii (Nom. Cist. 64), and in 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s translation in the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 255. 

2 Guignard, Les Monuments primstsfs, 
preface, p. Lai. 

* Bull of Calixtus II, 23 Dec., 1119 
(Nom. C1st. 73). 

“Carta Caritatis, i (Nom. Cust. 69). 

® Guignard, Les; Monuments primsti}s, 
preface, p. xv. 


* This first collection includes ninety- 
two statutes. The fifty-eighth was, accord- 
ing to the author of the Magnum Exordsum, 
enacted by the general chapter of 1137 
(Nom. Ctst. p. xii), The eighty-sixth is 
the statute of 1152 which ordered that 
no more new abbeys were to be founded. 

7 See the comparison in parallel columns 
in Guignard, Les Monuments primstifs, 
preface, pp. xxxvi-xli. 
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have any bearing on their buildings, and both these and 
similar statutes in the later collections are of the nature 
of prohibitions of things which were considered to be 
inconsistent with the simplicity and uniformity enjoined 
in the earliest regulations.’ Of the two statutes which 
are most important in this connection, one forbids sculp- 
tures or pictures ‘‘in our churches or in any of the 
monastic buildings, because while attention is paid to such 
things, the profit of godly meditation or the discipline 
of religious gravity is often neglected.” Still painted 
crosses were permitted, provided they were of wood.! 
The other orders that letters shall be of one colour and 
not painted,? and that glazing shall be white, without 
crosses or pictures.? Similar prohibitions are found in 
later statutes. In 1182 it was ordered that painted 
windows should be reformed within two years.* In 
1213 the prohibition of sculptures and pictures (except 
the image of the Redeemer) is repeated, with the additional 
prohibition of elaborate pavements,® and this latter is 
repeated in 1218.8 The curious permission to paint 
the doors of the churches white must be regarded as a 
significant relaxation of the absolute prohibition of paint- 
ing.* The oft-quoted prohibition of stone bell-towers 


Cistercian churches of Bonlieu (Creuse), 
Pontigny (Yonne), and Obasine (Corréze), 
see Viollet-le-Duc, Dsctsonnazre, ix, 459-460, 


1Inststuta Generalis Capttuli, xx. 
** Sculpturae vel picturae in ecclesiis nostris 
seu in officinis aliquibus monasterii ne 


fant interdicimus, quia dum talibus inten- 
ditur, utilitas bonae meditations vel 
disciplina religiosae gravitatis saepe negligi- 
tur. Cruces tamen pictas quae sint ligneae 
habemus.” (Nom. Cast. 217). 

2 The Bible executed under the direction 
of Stephen Harding, and completed in 
1109, 1s a nchly ornamented work, and in 
no way conforms to the standard of sim- 
plicity inculcated by this later statute. 
See Father Thurston’s note in Dalgairns’ 
Life of St. Stephen Harding, 150-155; 
Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, i, 54; 
and Arthur Haseloff in Hsstotre de I’ Art, 
ed. by André Michel, ii, 298. 

3 Instituta Generalis Capituli, \xxx. 
“‘Litterae unius coloris fiant, et non 
depictae. Vitreae albae fiant, et sine 
crucibus et picturis.” (Nom. Cist. 230). 
The account of the visit of the queen of 
Sicily to Clairvaux in 1517 notes that the 
windows of the church were glazed with 
white glass (Didron’s Annales archéologiques, 
1 , 226). For the white glazing of the 


and Annales archéologsques, x, 81 et seq. 

“Statuta Gen. Cap. Anno 1182. “ Vit- 
reae depictae infra terminum duorum 
annorum emendentur; alioquin ex tunc 
Abbas et prior, et cellararius omni sexta 
feria jejunent in pane et aqua, donec sint 
emendatae.” (Nom. Crst. 261). 

5 Jbid. Anno 1213. “ Inhibetur ne de 
cetero fiant in Ordine picturae, praeter 
imaginem Redemptoris, nec esculpturae, 
nec varietates pavimentorum, nec super- 
fluitates aedificiorum et victualium.” (Nom. 
Csst. 279). 

®Jbid. Anno 1218. ‘“ Praecipitur ut 
omnes varietates pavimentorum de ecclesus 
nostns infra sequens Capitulum amoveantur. 
Ab eo autem tempore, Abbas in cujus domo 
id non fuerit emendatum, ad Capitulum 
generale veniat super hoc veniam petiturus.’” 
(Nom. Crist. 282). 

‘Ibid. Anno 1157. ‘‘ Portas vel ostia 
ecclesiae suae albo colore qui voluerit 
potent colorare.”” (Marténe and Durand, 
Thesaurus Nevus Anecdotorum, iv, 1247). 
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occurs first in 1157,4 when it was also ordered that bells 
should not exceed five hundred pounds in weight, so that 
one person might ring them, and two should never be 
rung together. these are merely negative proscrip- 
tions® of things which “ savoured of pride or superfluity,” 
and, although they had an important effect on the 
physiognomy of their buildings, they were in themselves 
hardly sufficient to constitute a separate architectural 
type. ~ 

The extreme asceticism of the first Cistercians was a 
standing protest against the comparative laxity of the 
other Benedictines. The great order of Cluny, itself 
originally a return to the primitive simplicity of the 
Benedictine Rule, had been the most powerful agent in 
the monastic reform of the eleventh century, but, in 
becoming a great political and territorial power, it was 
in the twelfth century losing its religious influence, which 
was passing to the new reformed orders. The inevitable 
rivalry between Cistercians and Cluniacs culminated in the 
controversy between St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Cluny, himself a reformer. St. Bernard’s Apologia, 
which was written about the year 1124,4 is mainly a 
defence of the Cistercian manner of observing the Rule, 
and a denunciation of laxity and luxury, but it contains 
the following striking passage, which excellently illustrates 
the extreme Cistercian view of art: 


“ But these are small matters. I pass on to greater ones, which seem 
less only because they are more common. I will not speak of the immense 
height of the churches, of their immoderate length, of their mpedout 
breadth, ® costly polishing, and strange designs, which, while they attrac 
the eyes of the worshipper, hinder the soul’s devotion, and somehow remind 
me of the old Jewish ritual. However, let all this pass; we will suppose 
it is done, as we are told, for the glory of God. But, a monk myself, I 


AJbid. Anno 1157. 
ad campanas non fiant.” (Jbid, iv, 1247). 

* Ibid. Anno 1157. ‘‘ Campanae nostri 
Ordinis non excedant pondus quingentarum 
librarum: ita ut unus pulset, et numquam 
simul pulsentur duae.” (Nom. Crst. 260). 

>It is unnecessary to quote the 
thirteenth-century collection of statutes, 
for they are easily accessible in Canon J. 
T. Fowler’s edition mentioned above. 

“Vacandard, Vise de Saint Bernard, 
preface, p. xx, and i, 108-132. 


‘“‘Turres lapideae 


5 The abbey church of Cluny, begun in 
1089 and consecrated in 1131, was the 
largest church of its time; it had double 
aisles, double transept, and ambulatory 
with radiating chapels. For its plan see 
J. Virey, Architecture romane dans le diocese 
de Macon; Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnasre, 
i, 258; Dehio and von Bezold, Die Kirch- 
liche Baukunst des Abendlandes, pl. 120 
(1); and C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologte 
francasse, i, 236. 
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do ask other monks (the question and reproach were addressed by a pagan 
to pagans),! ‘ Tell me, O ye professors of poverty, what does gold do in 
a holy place?” The case of bishops and monks is not the same. We know 
that they, as debtors to the wise and foolish, when they cannot rouse the 
sense of religion in the carnal multitude by spiritual means, must do so 
by ornaments that appeal to the senses. But among us, who have gone 
out from among the people; among us, who have forsaken whatever things 
are fair and costly for Christ’s sake ; who have regarded all things beautiful 
to the eye, soft to the ear, agreeable to the smell, sweet to the taste, pleasant 
to the touch—all things, in a word, which can gratify the body—as dross 
and dung, that we might gain Christ, of whom among us, I ask, can devotion - 
be excited by such means? 

“Or, to speak plainly, is it not avarice—that is, the worship of idols— 
which does all this? from which we do not expect spiritual fruit, but 
worldly benefit... . So carefully is the money laid out, that it returns 
multiplied many times. It is spent that it may be increased, and plenty 
is born of profusion. By the sight of wonderful and costly vanities men 
are prompted to give rather than to pray. Some beautiful picture of a 
saint 1s exhibited—and the brighter the colours the greater the holiness 
attributed to it; men run, eager to kiss; they are invited to give, and 
the beautiful is more admired than the sacred is revered. In the churches. 
are suspended, not coronae, but wheels studded with gems, and surrounded 
by lights, which are scarcely brighter than the precious stones which are 
near them. Instead of candlesticks, we behold great trees of brass, fashioned 
with wonderful skill, and glittering as much through their jewels as their 
lights.2. What do you suppose is the object of all this? The repentance 
of the contrite, or the admiration of the gazers? Oh, vanity of vanities ! 
but not more vain than foolish. The church’s walls are resplendent, but 
the poor are not there..... The curious find wherewith to amuse 
themselves ; the wretched find no stay for them in their misery. ,Why, 
at least, do we not reverence the images of the saints, with which the very 
pavement we walk on is covered. Often an angel’s mouth is spit into, 
and the face of some saint trodden on by the passers by..... But if 
we cannot do without images, why can we not spare the brilliant colours? 
What has all this to do with monks, with professors of poverty, with men 
of spiritual minds ? 

“¢ Again, in the cloisters, what is the meaning of those ridiculous monsters, 
of that deformed beauty, that beautiful deformity, before the very eyes 
of the brethren when reading ? What are disgusting monkeys there for, 
or ferocious lions, or monstrous centaurs, or spotted tigers, or fighting 
soldiers, or huntsmen sounding the bugle ? You may see there one head 
with many bodies, or one body with numerous heads. Here is a quadruped 
with a serpent’s tail; there is a fish with a beast’s head ; there a creature, 
in front a horse, behind a goat ; another has horns at one end, and a horse’s 
tail at the other. In fact, such an endless variety of forms appears every- 
where, that it is more pleasant to read in the stonework than in books, and 
to spend the day in admiring these oddities than in meditating on the law 


1“ Dicite, Pontifices, in sancto quid high altar of Cluny was the gift of Queen 
facit aurum?” Pers. Sat. u, v, 69. Matilda, wife of Henry I. (Vacandard 
2The great candelabrum before the Vse de Saint Bernard, i, 118). 
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of God. Good God! if we are not ashamed of these absurdities, why do 
we not grieve at the cost of them ? ”} 


It is possible that, as is frequently the case in polemical 
writing, there was a touch of exaggeration in St. Bernard’s 
denunciation of art,* though it seems to be true enough. 
that the earlier generation of Cistercians did succeed in 
banishing the decorative arts almost entirely from their 


churches. But, so far as the mot art of architecture 
was_concerne is negative attitude towards art was 


OY. 


ermastered—by the creative i 
century.*, By the prohibition of sculpture and superfluous 


decoration, ian--builders-were-thrown. back_on 
the pe coe Se eee structural essentials, 
the fundamental basis of a he result 
NV 2 hat the desipr S he} saline —s a thle saate 


direct, remarkably pure, and, although severe, it was 
admirably expressive of the needs which inspired it, The 


construction was well thought out, and generally executed 
with great care.4 The simplicity of detail is in striking 
contrast with the excess of ornament to which the later 
Romanesque builders were addicted, and, although the 
absolute rejection of all ornament weakened gradually as 
time went on, it was always sober and restrained. The 
internal aspect of their churches must have differed pro- 
foundly from that of other great contemporary churches 
in one respect which we have some difficulty in realizing 
now—the entire absence of colour. No painted walls, 
only white glass in the windows, the general absence of 
rich materials and colour in decorative accessories—these: 
must indeed have contrasted strongly with the glowing 
beauty of which too often but faint traces remain for our 
admiration. 


1The translation is from J. Cotter 
Morison, The Life and Times of Saint 
Bernard, 130-132. 

* His attitude is indicated by a story told 
of his visit to the Cistercian abbey of 
Hautecombe (Savoie): ‘On dit que saint 
Bernard |’ayant vie en fut scandalizé, et 
que d’un esprit prophetique il dit: Tx 
es trop belle, Haute-combe ma mignone, tu 
ne pourras pas subsister”’ (Voyage Isttératre 
de deux religieux Bénédictins de la Con- 
grégation de Saint-Maur (Paris, 1717), 
vol. 1, part 1, p. 240). 


3“ The task of the Cistercians was the 
translation of their motto, Renunciation 
and Work, into the language of architecture, 
and they created the truest and most real 
monk-style known in the history of art.’” 
Dehio and von Bezold, Die Kutrchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes, i, 519. 

‘Mr. Micklethwaite went so far as to 
say, ‘“‘a badly-built Cistercian wall is a 
thing unknown’’ (Yorkshire Archaeologica b 
Fournal, vil, 241). 
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We have already seen that the peculiar constitution 
of the Cistercian order must have acted as a powerful 
influence in promoting uniformity in the character of 
their buildings. The constant association of the rulers 
of the order in the annual general chapter, and in the 
visitations of monasteries by the abbots of their mother 
houses, must have tended to produce this result. In 
some cases we have evidence that other influences played 
their part in this direction. Experienced monks were 
sent out from the chief houses of the order to direct the 
operations of new foundations. Geoffrey of Ainai,! an 
old monk of Clairvaux, was sent by St. Bernard to 
Fountains, to instruct the brethren in the first principles 
of the rule, and their earliest buildings were erected 
according to his counsel. He had been similarly employed 
by St. Bernard on other new foundations.? Achard, 
master of the novices at Clairvaux, was also sent by St. 
Bernard to many French and German monasteries to 
direct their building operations. Monks and converss 
worked, with the assistance of hired workmen, on the 
rebuilding of Clairvaux (begun 1133 or 1135).* In the 
building of Walkenried twenty-one lay brethren were 
employed as masons, wallers, and carpenters, under the 
direction of two monks.® Among the first occupants of 
Victring, in Carinthia, who came from Villers in Lorraine, 
were converst barbati diversis artibus peritt.® Dehio and 
von Bezold think that these examples, considered in con- 
nection with the practice of excluding seculars as far as 
possible from their monasteries, suggest the probability 
that in the majority of cases the Cistercians executed 
their buildings by means of their own resources. ? 


1Vacandard, Vie de Sasnt Bernard, 
i, 403 and 404, n. I. 

2 Memorials of the abbey of St. Mary 
of Fountains (Surtees Soc. 42), 1, 46-47. 

3 Dehio and von Bezold, Die Kirchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes, i, 520. 

“S. Bernards Vita Prima, \ib. ii auctore 
Ernaldo, cap. v, no. 31 -(in Migne, Patr. 
Lat. vol. 185, col. 285). 

§ Dehio and von Bezold, Die Karchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes, i, 520. 

® Ibid. i, 521. 

7 Ibid. i, 521. They quote, conversely, 
the statute of 1157 (No. 47): ‘‘ Monachos 
vel conversos artifices ad operandum 
saecularibus concedi non licet” (Thes. 
Nov. Anecd. iv, 1250). At San Galgano, 


six masters of the work from 1218 to 1278 
were monks; Ugolino di Maffeo (1276- 
1294) is described in the chartulary as 
comversus, magsister operis lapsdum, and in 
1282 a conversus, frater Matbeus, is called 
magister operts lignaminis. On the other 
hand, three convers: of San Galgano were 
masters of the work at Siena cathedral 
between 1259 and 1284 (C. Enlart, Orsgsnes 
francatses de Varchitecture gotbique en 
Italie, 13, 17; and L’abbaye de San Galgane 
pres Sienne au xi1s° Stécle, in the Mélanges 
de l’Ecole de Rome, 1891). In 1517 the 
master-mason or master of the works at 
Clairvaux was a conversus (Annales archéo- 


logsques, ili, 236, 239). 
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This characteristic uniformity in Cistercian building 
has an important bearing on the general history of archi- 
tecture of the twelfth century. ‘The constructive system 
of Cistercian churches outside Burgundy sometimes follows 
local methods, but frequently the system is an importation 
from Burgundy, differing only in its simplicity from the 
methods of that province. The pointed arch, which was 
in general use in earlier Burgundian architecture, was 
adopted throughout for the arches of construction. From 
about the middle of the twelfth century, the Burgundian 
school developed a type of construction which was already 
essentially Gothic, related to, perhaps inspired from, but 
not precisely the same as, the early Gothic of’ France 
proper. The ribbed vault was used systematically over 
a continuous series ot oblong bays,? usually without 
flying-buttresses or triforium. The importation of this 
type by the Cistercians into countries where the native 
Romanesque was still all-powerful was the first introduction 
of Gothic architecture into these countries. The Cis- 
tercians have been called the missionaries of French art 
in Germany, and this is even more true of Italy.? In 
England, as we shall see, the case was different. Some of 
the leading features of the Burgundian architecture of 
the Cistercians were no novelties to the Anglo-Norman 
builders, whose first attempts in the development of the 
ribbed vault were much earlier than those of the Bur- 
gundian school. So far as structure is concerned, the 
chief contribution of the Cistercians to English architecture 
was the introduction of the sys 
arch. 

We may now pass from these general considerations 
to the more detailed study of the earlier Cistercian church 
architecture, considering in turn plan, structure, and 
details. Before dealing with the general history of Cis- 
tercian church-plan in the twelfth century, it may be 
well to clear the ground by a few words as to the 
approximate chronology of the English Cistercian churches 
to which attention will be more particularly directed. 

According to the statutes, a new monastery could only 


1 The sexpartite vault over double bays 2C. Enlart, Orsgines francasses de 
was then general in the Ile-de-France, architecture gotbique en Italse, 223, 
afterwards to be superseded by the oblong- ete. 
bay plan. s 
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be formed when certain buildings were ready to receive 
the monks.? At Citeaux itself the first buildings con- 
structed by the founders of the order, with the assistance 
of duke Odo of Burgundy (1098), were of wood.? Following 
the example of the chief house of the order, the first settle- 
ment of a new foundation must generally have occupied 
buildings of a purely temporary character, to be succeeded 
by the erection of permanent buildings as their means 
permitted. We know that this was the case at Fountains, ? 
whose early history seems to reproduce the struggles of 
the first years of Citeaux. The building of its permanent 
church cannot have been begun before 1135 at the earliest, 4 
and it was in hand some considerable time. It is difficult 
to say how much had been built at the time of the fire 
in 1147, but the details of the west doorway indicate that 
the nave was not finished when the nave of Kirkstall was 
commenced. | 

The documentary evidence with regard to Kirkstall 
is limited to the statement® that the church, the cloister, 
and the buildings surrounding it were erected between 
1152, when the convent removed here from Barnoldswick, 
and 1182, when the first abbot, Alexander, died.* Here, 
too, the first buildings must have been of a temporary 
character. Unlike its mother-house of Fountains, however, 
Kirkstall was fortunate in having from the first a powerful 
and benevolent patron in Henry de Lacy. The monks 
were therefore in a position to proceed at once with the 
erection of permanent buildings. They began as usual 
with the church, which was built gradually from east to 
west, but as a continuous work apparently without any 


lInstituta Generalis Capstul:, xi 
(first collection). ‘* Quomodo novella ecclesta 
Abbate et momachis et ceterts mecessarits 


neum quod inceperunt de suis totum 
consummavit.” (Nom. Crst. §5). 


ordinetur. Duodecim monachi cum Abbate 
tertiodecimo ad coenobia nova transmit- 
tantur: nec tamen illuc destinentur donec 
locus libris, domibus et necessariis aptetur, 
libris dumtaxat missali, Regula, libro 
Usuum, psalterio, hymnano, collectaneo, 
Jectionario, antiphonano, gradali; domi- 
busque, oratorio, refectorio, dormitono, 
cella hospitum et portari, necessariis etiam 
temporalibus: ut et vivere, et Regulam 
ibidem statim valeant observare.” (Nom. 
ist. 215). 
he. ay 


. 3 Exordsum, iui. . monasterium lig- 


3 Memortals of the abbey of St. Mary of 
Fountasns (Surtees Soc. 42), 1, 47. 

“W. H. St. John Hope, Fountasns Abbey, 
in the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 
XV, 274. 

5 In the Fundacto Abbathie de Kyrkestall, 
printed from an early fifteenth-century 
MS. in Thoresby Soctety’s Miscellanea, iv, 
169, with translation by Mr. E. Kitson 
Clark, F.S.A. 

* W. H. St. John Hope, Kirkstall Abbey, 
in the Publications of the Thoresby Soctety. 
xvi, 4, and note 1. 
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definite pause, such breaks as are to be seen in the masonry 
being merely breaks between the succeeding stages of 
what was really one continuous build. The range of 
buildings on the east side of the cloister seems to have 
been a continuation of the south transept work, and from 
the character of their details the chapter-house and parlour 
appear to be practically contemporary with the lower 
part of the west front of the church. The western range 
(cellarium) seems to be a continuation of the work of the 
south aisle of the church, but it was carried up before the 
west front of the church was built. The last parts of 
the church to be built were the north clearstory of the 
nave and the upper part of the west front. Judging from 
the fragments of the cloister arcades which have survived, 
it would appear that, after the buildings around the 
cloister and the church itself had been finished, the alleys 
of the cloister were roofed in, as the last work of the 
original buildings ; and, from the character of the details 
of the cloister arcades, this work was probably executed 
within the decade preceding the death of abbot Alexander 
in 1182.1 We may therefore, I think, safely conclude 
that the building of the church was begun immediately 
after the settlement of the convent at Kirkstall in 1152, 
and that it was finished in some fifteen, or at most twenty, 
years from that date.? 

Buildwas, founded in 1135, was originally of the order 
of Savigny, but the existing church is purely Cistercian, 
and cannot have been begun until after the absorption 
of Savigny in 1147. No documentary evidence of its 
building appears to be available, but its architectural 
character indicates that the church was begun a little 
later than the chrch at Kirkstall, and that it was finished 
somewhat later than the completion of Kirkstall. 

e third quarter of the twelfth century was, then, 
the period of the completion of the church at Fountains, 
and of,the erection of the churches of Kirkstall and 
Buildwas. The commencement of the churches of Roche 
and Byland, and of the Cistercian building at Furness? 


1 For some reasons for these conclusions, 8 For an analysis of the earlier and later 
see Publications of the Thoresby Society, works, see W. H. St. John Hope, Tbe 
xvi, 84, note 1. Abbey of St. Mary-in-Furness, in the Cum- 


21 am inclined to think that the lesser berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
limit is the more likely to be correct. Archaeological Socsety’s Transactions, vol. xvi. 
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must also be assigned to dates within the limit of this period. 
From their architectural character, the eastern parts of 
Roche! seem to be a few years earlier than the Cistercian 
work in the transept at Furness, and this latter is almost 
contemporary with, or more probably slightly earlier than, 
the eastern parts of Byland. The monks removed to 
Byland in 1177, and the eastern parts of the church have 
been attributed to before this date.2 The transept of 
Dore would appear to be nearly contemporary with the 
transept of Furness. 


PLAN. 


The uniformity of observance and practice so earnestly 
inculcated by the founders of the Cistercian order finds 
striking expression in the planning of its buildings. This 
is true, not only of its church-plan, but also of the planning 
of its monastic buildings—a subject beyond the scope of 
this paper. I shall confine myself here to an attempt 
to trace the origin and development of the typical 
Cistercian church-plan. 

It is doubtful whether any remains have survived of 
any Cistercian church built during the first thirty years 
following the foundation of the order. The slight evidence 
available as to the earliest permanent churches seems to 
indicate that they were very small and simple buildings, 
presenting no very special characteristics of plan. The 
first stone church at Citeaux, said to have been consecrated 
in 1106, was still in existence in 1708, when it was visited 
by the learned Benedictines of St. Maur; they describe 
it as a small vaulted building some 15 feet in width, and 
of proportionate length, the choir being about 30 feet long ; 
there were three windows in the sanctuary, and two in 


11 suggest a date somewhere near 1165 
as probable for the commencement of the 
church at Roche. 

3 Mr. Sharpe suggested 1170 as the 
probable date of the commencement of 
the church (Arch. Cust. 54). The language 


of the Chronicle (Mon. Angl. v, 353) is 
ambiguous on this point, but it seems 
probable that permanent building had 
been begun at Byland before the monks 
removed there from Stocking in 1177. 


— FSF wo] ge 
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the nave.!_ The church of the monastertum vetus at 
Clairvaux seems to have been a square building with 
three altars—the high altar dedicated to the Virgin, and 
two others behind, against the east wall.* The first 
stone church at Pontigny was probably a simple oblong 
building.* Evidently what we know as the normal plan 
of a Cistercian church had not been evolved when these 
earliest churches were built. 

\The establishment of a definite type of plan would 
be a natural consequence of the rapid increase in the 
number of new foundations,’ Up to the end of 1119, 
only twelve monasteries of the order had been founded ; 
during the ten years 1120-1129, the number of new 
foundations was twenty-five; and during the ten years 
1130-1139, one hundred and five.* It is in the course 
of this last decade that we find certain proof that the 
characteristic Cistercian plan had been definitely adopted 
for the new churches of the order.. 

\ Severely practical as was the Cistercian reform in all 
things, their church plan was designed to meet the strictly 
practical necessities of their worship, which for them was 
the opus Det, the opus divinum. ‘They required a sanctuary 
for the high altar, a choir for the monks and novices, a 


1“ Un des plus venerables endroits de 
Citeaux, c’est l’ancien monastere, qui fut 
habité par les premiers religieux de ce 
saint lieu, et ou saint Bernard fut recd. 
Liéglise en fut consacrée l’an 1106, par 
Gautier évéque de Chalon. Elle est assez 
petite, et je ne crois pas qu’elle ait plus 
de quinze pieds de largeur; la longueur 
est proportionnée; le cheur peut avoir 
trente pieds. Elle est voutée et fort jolie. 
Il y a dans le sanctuaire trois fenétres et 
deux dans la nef; et c’est assurément ce 
que l’on entend par cet endroit de la vie 
de saint Bernard, od il est dit, qu’il étoit 
si mortifié, qu'il ne scavoit pas qu’il n’y 
avoit dans l’église que trois fenétres, ce 
qui doit s’entendre du sanctuaire. Ce 
fut la que saint Etienne et saint Alberic 
furent enterrez. On l’appelle aujourd’hui 
la chapelle de saint Edme, par la devotion 
particuliere que quelque abbé aura eu a 
ce grand Saint” (Voyage Isttératre, vol. i, 
part 1, pp. 223, 224). 

* For a description of the monastertum 
vetus, see Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, 
i, 67-69, and the authorities there cited. 


3 Voyage Isttérasre, vol. i, part i, p. §8: 
“*On voit derriere cette église les mazures 
de l’ancienne, c’est-a-dire, de la premiére 
église de Pontigny. Elle étoit petite, 
mais assez belle pour le temps.”’ Viollet- 
le-Duc’s plan of Pontigny (Dsctsonnasre, 1, 
272, at B on fig. 8) shows this first church, 
to the south-east of the later church, as 
an oblong building terminating eastward 
in an apse, and this plan is apparently 
copied from a plan in L’abbaye de Pontigny 
by Baron Chaillou des Barres (Paris, 1844), 
** d’aprées un dessin levé en 1760.” Henry’s 
Histoire de l'abbaye de Pontigny (Auxerre, 
1839) contains a plan “levé en 1760,” 
evidently the same plan, but here, however, 
the first church is shown as a small rec- 
tangular building without an apse. 

“These numbers are from Janauschek’s 
list, Orig. Cist. i, 286-289. In the following 
decades the numbers were: 1140-1149, 
one hundred and fifty-seven (including 
twenty-eight of the order of Savigny, 
which was merged in the Cistercian order 
in 1147); 1150-1159, sixty-three; after 
which the number of new foundations 
gradually declined. 
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choir for the convers1, and a sufficient number of chapels 
where such of the monks as were priests could celebrate 
mass. No plan could be designed to meet these require- 
ments with greater simplicity and: directness than the 
typical plan of which Kirkstall affords such an excellent 
example. A cruciform church, with a short presbytery 
or sanctuary to the east of the crossing ; westward of the 
crossing a long nave, the eastern part of which formed 
the choir of the monks,+ and the western part the 
choir of the converst ; chapels on the east side of each 
arm of the transept; and an aisle on each side of the 
nave to facilitate communication between the different 
parts of the church ; such was the plan almost universally 
adopted in the golden age of the order. ? 

In searching for the origin of this plan, we must remem- 
ber that it was not possible for the Cistercians, any more 
than for other innovators in architecture, to ignore the 
building traditions of their time. Dehio and von Bezold 
suggest that the plan of the eastern part, its most charac- 
teristic feature, must be interpreted as a reversion to the 
‘old Cluniac’ plan,? at a time when Cluny itself had 
rebuilt its great church with an ambulatory and radiating 


chapels. 


1 Most frequently the monks’ stalls 
extended into the crossing. 

2 Except for nuns’ churches, which were 
often not cruciform, no chapels being 
required. 

3 Die Kircbliche Baukunst des Abend- 
landes, 1, 527. Dehio and von Bezold see 
the influence of the ‘old Cluniac’ plan 
in the church of Vaux-de-Cernay (Seine- 
et-Oise), which had two apsidal chapels en 
échelon on the east side of each arm of 
the transept, flanking a rectangular pres- 
bytery, and they attribute its plan to 
c. 1130, which I venture to think 1s too early. 
Vaux-de-Cernay belonged to the order of 
Savigny, and only became Cistercian with 
the other abbeys of that order in 1147. 
In his Etude archéologique sur Pabbaye de 
Notre-Dame des Vaux-de-Cernay (Société 
archéologique de Rambouillet, vol. xviii, 
Tours, 1889), M. L. Morize expresses the 
opinion that the church was only begun 
after 1147 (p. 71). However, the discovery 
at Furness—which had also belonged to 
the order of Savigny—of the foundations 
of identical apsidal chapels en échelon to 
the transept, dating almost certainly from 
before 1147 (W. H. St. John Hope, The 


However this may be, the Cistercian plan 


Abbey of St. Mary-tn-Furness, in the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archaeological Society’s Transactions, 
vol. xvi) indicates the strong probability 
that the plan is not Cistercian at all, but 
dates in both cases from the Savigny 
period, as was suggested by Mr. Harold 
Brakspear in his paper On the first church 
at Furness (in the Transactions of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. xvii). After an examination of what 
remains of the church of Vaux-de-Cernay, 
I think that its plan was probably laid down, 
and some of its eastern parts built, before 
1147, but that the works only proceeded 
slowly, and that the church was not finished 
before the end of the twelfth century. 
The rectangular presbytery is, I believe, 
original. The curious construction of 
arches under the eaves between the two 
chapels and between the inner chapel and 
the presbytery, in order that the chapels 
might be covered with a continuous lean-to 
roof, is doubtless Cistercian. For plan 
of the church, see M. Morize’s Etude, 
pl. u, and Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnasre, 
1, 274. 
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resembles, in its general arrangement, a plan, common 
enough at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth century, which had an aisleless apsidal eastern arm, 
and apsidal chapels on the east side of the transept—a plan 
of which we have an important example in our own 
country in the late eleventh-century church of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York.! The Cistercians may have arrived at theirg 
plan by substituting square ends for the apses of the 
presbytery and transept chapels in such a plan. \ They 
certainly adopted the simplest features known to them. 
The rural churches of Burgundy (as of north-western - 
France and England) most commonly had square ends, 


which were not unknown in larger churches. 


An example 


of a short rectangular presbytery in a cruciform church 
with aisles to the nave is to be found in the church of 
Saint-Savinien, Sens, which dates from about the middle 
of the eleventh century. With the knowledge of such 
simple plans, the Cistercians rejected the apsidal termination 
of the eastern arm in favour of the rectangular plan, which 


was easier to build, to vault, and to roof. 


So too, for the 


apsidal chapels opening from the east side of the transept, 
they substituted a row of rectangular chapels which could 
be covered by a continuous lean-to roof, so avoiding all 


comphcations of roofing and roof-drainage. 


For them, 


everything must be simple and serviceable. 


It is not necessary to attempt any elaborate classifica- % 
tion of the plans of Cistercian churches. 


Almost all the 


plans that are characteristically Cistercian either follow 
the typical plan adopted at Kirkstall, or show an extension 
of the eastern arm in order to provide a greater number 
of chapels, contrived with an ambulatory, either rectangular 


or semicircular on plan. 


Variants of the typical plan are 


for the most part simply modifications of the rectangular 
form of the presbytery or transept chapels caused by 


following local methods. ?: 


1 Archaeological Fournal, \xiii, 114. York- 
shire Archaeological Society, York programme 
of July 24, Pay 

2In his Etude sur les églises de Pordre 
de Citeaux, which forms the introduction 
to M. Morize’s work on Vaux-de-Cernay 
(cited above, p. 202, note 3), M. le Comte 
A. de Dion gives a classification which loses 
much of its value because it takes no account 
of chronological development. Dehio and 
von Bezold (Die Kirchliche Baukunst des 


Abendlandes, i, 527) give a classification 
in five divisions, of which the first, repre- 
sented by Vaux-de-Cernay, is not, I believe, 
Cistercian at all; it is very unlikely, too, 


‘that this was the plan of the first Citeaux, 


as they suggest. Their fourth division is 
simply the normal plan with an apse 
substituted for the square end of the 


presbytery. There is a good classification, 


with diagrams, in A. Holtmeyer, Cisterzsen- 
serkirchen Thuringens (Jena, 1906), p. 70. 
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For the purpose of comparison, the plans of fourteen 
Cistercian churches, drawn to the same scale, are illustrated 
on plate xxvi.! The eight upper plans show the normal 
type, while the six below are examples of eastern extension. 

From the descriptions quoted above, it would appear 
to be probable that the first stone churches of Citeaux 
and Pontigny were small single-naved buildings without 
aisles. The necessity of providing chapels, however, 
involved the adoption of a cruciform plan, which in its 
simplest form is represented by the plan of which Mr. 
Harold Brakspear has discovered the foundations at 
Waverley, the first Cistercian foundation in England. 
This small and most interesting plan? (plate xxvi) repre- 
sents the first permanent church of Waverley, which must 
have been built not long after the foundation of the abbey 
in 1128. Mr. Brakspear has also found evidence which 
proves that the first permanent church of the sister-house 
of Tintern (founded 1131) had a similar aisleless plan.? The 
church of Lysa, the first Cistercian foundation in Norway, 
has a very similar plan‘ (plate xxvi), the only essential 
difference being that at Lysa the main walls are continued 
across the transept, which does not form a complete 
crossing, as at Waverley. lLysa, founded in 1146, was a 
daughter-house of Fountains, and its first abbot was one 
of the monks who had left St. Mary’s, York, in 1132, to 
share the hardships of the first settlement at Fountains.° 

As a rule, however, each arm of the transept had more 
than one chapel, and the nave was afoeided! with aisles 
to serve as passage-ways between the several parts of the 
church. Among the earliest surviving examples of this 
plan are Clairvaux (of which more presently), Fountains, 
and Fontenay. The church of Fountains (plate xxvi)® 
was doubtless planned under the direction of Geoffrey of 
Ainal, the veteran monk of Clairvaux,’ and Mr. Hope 


1 The authorities for the plans in plate 
XXxVi are given in the foot-notes below. The 
light dotted shading on some of the plans 
shows walls which either have been alto- 
gether destroyed, or are now represented 
only by foundations or by walls below 
window-level. The cross-hatching shows 
later extensions. 

2 From the plan by Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
Waverley Abbey (Surrey Archaeological 
Socsety, 1905), p. 9. 


3 Archaeological Fournal, lxi, 213, with 
plan. 

*From N. Nicolaysen, Om Lysekloster 
og dets ruiner (Christiania, 1890), pl. 1. 

5 Memorials of the abbey of St. Mary 
of Fountains (Surtees Soc. 42), i, 89. 

*From the plan by Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear, F.S.A, in the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, xv, 402. 

7 P. 196, and note 2, supra. 
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suggests 1135 as the possible date of its commencement. ! 
Although a large church, it was laid out on a somewhat 
smaller scale than the contemporary Clairvaux, but both 
had naves of eleven bays in length, and three chapels on 
the east side of each arm of the transept. ‘At Fountains, 
however, the planning of the transept chapels is excep- 
tional in that the inner chapels, flanking the presbytery 
on either side, projected further to the east than the ¥ 
others.2, Probably we may see here a survival of the not 
uncommon plan of apsidal chapels en échelon on the east 
side of the transept,* the rectangular termination being 
substituted for the apse. This exceptional treatment 
seems to indicate that the typical Cistercian church-plan 
was scarcely yet definitely established/ Fontenay,* which 
is probably the oldest surviving Cistercian church in 
France, is also one of the most interesting on account 
of its intimate connection with St. Bernard. The abbey, 
founded in 1119, was the second daughter of Clairvaux ; 
its first abbot was Godfrey, St. Bernard’s cousin; and 
its principal benefactor was Raynard of Montbard, maternal 
uncle of St. Bernard. The existing church, which was 
built at the cost of Everard, bishop of Norwich, ® and is 
said to have been begun in 1139,’ was consecrated in 
1147 by pope Eugenius III in the presence of Saint 
Bernard, ® though it is possible that it was not then finished. 
Its plan (plate xxvi) ® is an excellent example of the normal 
Cistercian type in its primitive simplicity, and affords an 
interesting parallel to the plan of Kirkstall. At Kirkstall 
(plate xxvi) the presbytery is longer, and-each arm of the 


Soctety, v, 41-48. Abbé J. B. Corbolin, 


1 Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 
L’abbaye de Fontenay (Citeaux, 1882), 22, 


27 


4- 

2¥For Mr. Hope's suggestion in explana- 
tion of this peculiarity, see Yorkshire 
Archaeological Fournal, xv, 301. 

* Represented in the plans of Saint- 
Vorles, Chatillon-sur-Seine (Céte-d’Or) ; 
Saint-Genés, Chateaumeillant (Cher) ; Saint- 
Sever (Landes); and in England at St. 
Albans, and St. Mary's, York. 

* Situated in an ideal Cistercian valley 
near Montbard (Cote-d’Or). 

§ Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, i, 85. 

* The architecture of the church, which 
is severely simple, is purely Burgundian, 
and owes nothing to Everard’s influence. 

7J. H. Druery, in the Proceedings of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 


26, 136. 

® Gallia Christiana, iv, 492. Wacandard, 
Vie de Saint Bernard, ii, 316. 

® There is a small and not quite accurate 
plan of Fontenay in Viollet-le-Duc, Dict. 
1, 274 (plan of the church reproduced in 
Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. pl. 191). 
There is a better plan in E. Sharpe, Tbe 
Architecture of the Cistercsans, pl. ii. There 
are some notes on the abbey (with illus- 
trations, but without a plan of the church) 
by A. de Caumont in the Bulletin Monu- 
mental for 1852, pp. 245-251. The plan 
of the church on plate xxvi is from my own 
measurements. Fontenay still awaits the 
monograph it deserves. 
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transept has three chapels, instead of the two at Fontenay ; 
in both, however, the nave is eight bays in length, and 
there is a remarkable similarity in the general dimensions 
of the two plans,! although their structural system is 
entirely different. ? | 

Of the remaining churches of the simplest type, the 
plans of which are illustrated in plate xxvi, Buildwas? 
(Shropshire), though a smaller church, presents much 
interesting material for comparison with Kirkstall. The 
still later church of Roche* (Yorkshire) affords an early 
example of a modification in the construction of the 
transept chapels, which became general in Cistercian 
architecture towards the end of the twelfth century. In 
the earlier Cistercian churches, these chapels are always 


‘\separated by solid walls. At Roche these walls no longer 


appear, but the chapels form a continuous aisle, divided 
only by low screen walls. In the contemporary church of 
Dore (plate xxvi), the two chapels of the north transept 
are separated by a solid wall, while the two chapels of 
the south transept, which are a trifle later, are open to 
each other.® 

During the golden age of the order, the Fontenay- 
Kirkstall plan was that followed in by far the greater 
number of churches, in all countries where the influence 
of the order penetrated. Besides those already mentioned, 
I will name here some of the better-known examples. ® 


"1 Compare the following dimensions : 
Fontenay. Kirkstall. 

Nave, clear width 28 ft. 4 in. | 29 ft. oin. 
Nave and_ aisles, 

clear width 62 ft. gin. | 62 ft. 6 in. 
Length from 

centre of tran- 

sept to inside 

of west wall 164 ft. 5 in. | 163 ft. 3 in. 

2 Another point of similarity between 
Fontenay and Kirkstall is the planning of 
the cellarsum with its east wall in line with 
the west wall of the church, with a “ lane ” 
between the cellarsum and the cloister. 
Compare this point in the plans of Buildwas, 


Dore, Citeaux, and Clairvaux (plate xxvi). - 


3 Plan in Joseph Potter, Remasns of 
Ancient Monastsc Architecture in England 
(London, 1847), pl. 1, and plan by Mr. 
Roland W. Paul in The Buslder, \xxix, 292 


(Oct. 6, 1900). 
# Plan in E. Sharpe, Architectural Parallels 


(London, 1848); in J. H. Aveling, Tbe 
History of Roche Abbey (Worksop, 1870), 
pl. 2; and in the excursion programmes 
of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society 
of July 27, 1887, and Sept. 6, rgoo. 

®At Fontenay, the chapels of the 
transept were originally separated by solid 
walls. Towards the end of the twelfth 
century, the lower parts of these walls 
were removed, and segmental arches were 
constructed over the openings formed 
between the chapels. Recesses were then 
made in the wall and pier respectively 
beneath the springings of the segmental 
arch, for the piscina and munsstersum (these 
are now visible in the north transept only, 
as the opening in the south transept has 
been walled up again). 

* This list is not, of course, intended to 
be exhaustive. It includes, for the most 
part, churches of which published ovlans 
are accessible.” 
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In France :—Noirlac! (Cher), Silvacane? (Bouches-du 
Rhone), Silvanes? (Aveyron), La Bussi¢re4 (Céte-d’Or), 
Clermont (Mayenne), La Ferté® (Sadne-et-Loire), Acey® 
(Jura), and Mont-Sainte-Marie? (Doubs). 
In England and Wales :—Furness® (Lancashire), 
Louth Park® (Lincolnshire), Bindon!® (Dorset), Dore?! 


(Herefordshire) before its eastward extension, Valle Crucis 12 


(Denbighshire), and Strata Florida! (Cardiganshire). 

In Ireland :—Boyle!* (Co. Roscommon). 

In Switzerland —Hauterive,15 Cappel,!® and Wet- 
tingen!? before its eastward extension. 

In Germany :—Maulbronn!®8 (Wirtemburg), Eber- 
bach?® (Nassau), and Pforta?® (Thuringia) before the 


addition of an apse to its 
In Italy :—Fossanova, 


1E. Lefévre-Pontalis, L’abbaye de 
Notrlac, in the volume of the Congres 
arcbéologique de France tenu a2 Bourges, 
1898, p. 223, with plan. Begun about 
1170. 

2H. Revoil, Architecture romane du 
Mid: de la France, ii, pl. xvii (plan). Plan 
also in Dehio and von Bezold, Die Karchliche 
Baukunst des Abendlandes, pl. 118. Building 
in 1182. 

2 Archives de la Commission des Monu- 
ments Htstortques, v, pl. 88. A. Angles, 
L’ abbaye de Silvanés, in the Bulletin Monu- 
mental, \xxii, 41. 

‘J. Marion, Notice sur Pabbaye de la 
Busssére (1843). 

Plan by Stiirzer in Custercsenser 
Chrontk, 1895, p. 225, reproduced in 
A. Holtmeyer, Cuisterzsenserkirchen Thir- 
sagens (Jena, 1906), 44. Church said to 
have been begun in 1210. 

*Plan by Jules Gauthier in L’abbaye 
@’Acey (Besancon, n.d.), pl. i. 

7 Plan of 1773 of the destroyed church 
in Canon Sachet and Jules Gauthier, 
L’abbaye de Mont-Sainte-Marte et ses 
monuments, in the Bulletin de Il Académie 
de Besangon (1884), pl. i. 

®W. H. St. John Hope, The Abbey 
of St. Mary-in-Furness, in the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeo- 
logical Socsety’s Transactions, vol. xvi. 

®E. Trollope, The Architectural Remains 
of Louth Park Abbey, in the Assocsated 
Architectural Socseties Reports, xii (1873), 
22 and pl. 1. 

1° Gordon M. Hille in the Fournal of 


1 


presbytery. 
SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio. 


alle Tre Fontane,?” near Rome, S. Maria d’Arbona,?2? 


the British Archaeological Association, xxviii, 
299 and pl. 20. 

11 See plate xxvi. 

13 Plan by Mr. Roland W. Paul in Tbe: 
Builder, \xxvii, 13 (July 1, 1899). 

13 Stephen W. Williams, The Cistercian 
Abbey of Strata Florida (London, 1889), 
plan, p. 182. 

14 Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 1862-63, p. 205 and 

l. xiv. 

18], Rudolf Rahn, Die Msttelalterlichen 
Kirchben des Custercienserordens in der 
Schweiz in Mittheilungen der antiquarischen 
Gesellschaft in Zurich, Band xviii, Heft 2 
(Zunch, 1872). Plan also in Dehio and 
von Bezold, op. cst. pl. 118 and 193, and. 
in A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. F. 

1¢J. R. Rahn, op. cst. 

17J. R. Rahn, op. cst. Plan also in 
Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. pl. 193. 

18FE. Paulus, Die Cuisterzsenser-Abter 
Maulbronn (Stuttgart, 1889), with an 
excellent plan. Small plan in E. Sharpe, 
The Archstecture of the Cistercsans, pl. u. 

19 Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 194. 

20 Plan in A. Holtmeyer, Crsterzsenser— 
kirchen Thuringens, 214, fig. 62, and 276, 
fig. 104; and in Dehio and von Bezold, 
op. cst. pl. 194. 

31C. Enlart, Origines francasses de: 
V’architecture gothique en Italse, 26. 

22 Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cat.. 
pl. 192. 


*8Jbid. pl. 192. C. Enlart, op. cst. 45. 
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Chiaravalle,} near Milan, and Chiaravalle di Castagnola,? 
near Ancona. 

In Spain :—Santas Creus*® (Catalonia). 

In Denmark :—Sord.4 In Sweden, Alvastra® (Oster- 
gétland), and Roma® (Gottland). 


We have seen that the General Chapters of the order 
were constantly forbidding innovations which “ savoured 
of pride or superfluity,” and passing statutes to prohibit 
things considered to be inconsistent with the simplicity and 
uniformity which were the essential characteristics of the 
order. “Considering the strength of local building tradi- 
tions in the twelfth century, it is a remarkable testimony 
to the discipline of the order that their church plans so 
generally conform to the standard type. It is, however, 
natural enough that some plans should show modifications 
of this type, due to the influence of the local manner of 
building. These modifications most generally consist in 
the substitution of the apse for the rectangular termination 
of either presbytery or transept chapels. 

We find examples of the apsidal termination to the 
presbytery in France at Obasine? (Corréze), Fontfroide® 


(Aude), Senanque ® (Vaucluse), Thoronet!® (Var), and Loc- 


Dieu1! (Aveyron) !? ; 


1 Ibid. pl. 192. Ibid 68. 

3 Ibid. pl. 192. Ibid 71. 

3 Album pintorescb-monumental di Cata- 
dunya : Santas Creus (Associacio Catalanssta 
d’Excurssons Ctientificas, Barcelona, 1883), 
with plan. C. Enlart, Les ortgines de 
L’architecture gotbique en Espagne et en 
Portugal, in the Bulletin archéologique, 1894. 

‘J. B. Loffler, Udssgt over Danmarks 
Kirkebygninger fra den tidligere Middelalder 
(Copenhagen, 1883), 188 (plan). 

& Hans Hildebrand, Sveriges Medeltid 
{Stockholm, 1898-1903), il, 956 (plan). 
C. Enlart, Notes archéologiques sur les 
abbayes ctsterctennes de Scandinavie, in the 
Bulletin archéologtque, 1893 (with plan). 

®H. Hildebrand, op. cst. in, 964 
{witb plan). The transept chapels are not 
square ended, but have apses of flat 
segmental curve. 

7Plan in Viollet-le-Duc, Dsctsonnasre, 
ix, 225; Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 191; and A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. C. 
The presbytery, transept and its chapels, 


in Switzerland at Bonmont!®; in 


and nave are covered with pointed barrel- 
vaults, the aisles with unribbed groined 
vaults, and the crossing with a dome on 
pendentives. The crossing is surmounted 
by a fine octagonal tower (Viollet-le-Duc, 
Disctsonnatre, ili, 309, figs. 21 and 22). The 
chapel of the north transept bears an 
inscription recording the dedication of 
an altar in 1176. 

*Plan in the volume of the Congrés 
archéologique de France tenu & Carcassonne, 
1906, p. 62. Small plan in E. Sharpe, 
Arch. Cust. pl. it. 

® Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 118. 

1° Plan in H. Revoil, op. cst. ii, pl. xiv, 
and in A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. C. 

11 Plan in Archives de la Commission des 
Monuments Historiques, v, 84. 

1? Also in the fourteenth-century church 
of the Collége des Bernardins, Paris, now 
destroyed (see Lenoir’s Statistique Monu- 
mentale de Parts). 

13 Plan in J. R. Rahn, op. cat. 
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Germany at Bronnbach! (Baden), and Pforta® (Thuringia) ; 
in Italy at San Martino® near Viterbo, and S. Maria di 
Falleri, near Civita Castellana; in Spain at Las Huelgas, 4 
near Burgos; and in Belgium at Villers.® 

Apsidal terminations to the chapels of the transept 
are more rare. S. Maria di Falleri (Italy) has two apsidal 
chapels on the east side of each arm of the transept. ® 
Thoronet (Var), Senanque (Vaucluse), and Loccum? 
(Hanover) have chapels ending in apses internally, though 
their walls externally are straight. Fontfroide (Aude) 
has two chapels on the east side of each arm of the transept ; 
the inner chapel on each side of the presbytery is square, 
but the outer chapel on each side terminates in a semi- 
octagonal apse, as does the presbytery itself.8 Georgen- 
thal (Gotha) seems to have had two apsidal chapels en 
échelon to each arm of its transept. ® 

So far as our present knowledge extends, no Cistercian \ 
church in England, of the simpler type of plan, had ond 


to the presbytery or to the transept chapels. 
In churches of the normal plan, the number of chapels 
on the east side of ¢ach arm of the transept varied, from 


one at Waverley and Lysa to four at La Ferté. 


Plans 


‘with two chapels to each arm are most numerous, but 


many have three.?° 


1 Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl 194; in A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. 253, 
fig. 83; and in E. Sharpe, Arch. Cxst. pl. i. 

? Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 194, and in A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. 276, 
fig. 104. Presbytery extended with poly- 
gonal apse, 1251-1300. 

7C. Enlart, Origines francasses de 
Parchitecture gothique en Italie, 57, plan, 
fig. 15. 

‘Pian in G. E. Street, Some Account 
of Gothic Architecture in Spain (London, 
1865), pl. i, and in Dehio and von Bezold, 
op. cit. pl. 192. 

§Plan in G. Boulmont, Les rusnes 
de PAbbaye de Villers. The church 
dates from the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 

*A painted inscnption records the 
consecration of an altar in the north transept 
in 1186 (C. Enlart, Origines francasses de 
Parchitecture gotbique en Italie, 80, n. 3). 

7 Plan in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 194, and in A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. 258, 
fig. 88. 


*See note 8, p. 208, supra. The plan 
in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cit. pl. 118, 
is inaccurate, and entirely omits the outer 
chapels. 

®A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. 226, 228, 231, 
241, 268 (figs. 66, 67, 69, 73 and 96). Cf. 
the Savignian plan of Furness, and probably 
Savignian plan of Vaux-de-Cernay (supra). 

1° Of the churches mentioned above, the 
following have two chapels on the east side 
of each arm of the transept ea Senin 
Noirlac, Silvacane, Silvanés, Clermont, 
Fontfroide, Senanque, Loc-Dieu, Thoronet, 
Buildwas, Roche, Bindon, Dore (originally), 
Valle Crucis, Boyle, Hauterive, Cappel, 
Wettingen, Bonmont, Pforta, Bronnbach, 
Loccum, Georgenthal, Fossanova, S. Maria 
d’Arbona, San Martino, S. Maria di Falleri, 
Santas Creus, Las Huelgas, Soré, Alvastra, 


and Roma. The following have three MW 


chapels on each side: Obasine, Fountains, 
Kirkstall, Furness, Louth Park, Strata 
Florida, Maulbronn, Eberbach, Chiaravalle 
near Milan, and Chiaravalle di Castagnola. 
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~ the largest monasteries, the number of chapels 
provided in the simple type of plan which we have been 


considering was not sufficient for the number of monks 


who were priests. 


If, as Mr. Micklethwaite says, there 


was no rule that monks who were priests must celebrate 
daily, still, on the other hand, we learn from the Bene- 
dictines who visited Clairvaux in the early part of the 
eighteenth century of an ancient custom which did not 
allow masses to be said at the same altar on the same day.? 
If this custom obtained in the golden age of the order, it 
might have something to do with the tendency to increase 
the number of chapels, which is such a marked charac- 
teristic in the development of Cistercian church-plan ; 
though perhaps the large numbers of monks in the more 
flourishing abbeys, and the consequent increase in the 
number of monks of one abbey who were priests, may in 
itself have been a sufficient reason for providing more 


altars. 


However this may be, we find an early indi- 


cation of this tendency in a plan which is not only 
one of the oldest of which we have any knowledge, 
but also one of the most important—that of Clairvaux 


itself. 


The church of Clairvaux and the greater part of the 
monastic buildings were unfortunately destroyed nearly 
a century ago. Our knowledge of them is therefore 
based almost entirely on old descriptions* and drawings, 
and especially on Dom Milley’s drawings of 1708, one 


’ 1 Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 
261. Mr. Micklethwaite gives as his 
authority cap. Ixvi. of the Consuetudines 
(Ecclestastica Officia), in which the passage 
in question reads, “ Sacerdotes tamen qui 
per septimanam cantant, si die dominico 
non cantant, in eorum sit potestate com- 
municare vel non” (Nom. Cust. 141). 

2“Nous remarquames encore dans 
Clervaux une pratique singuliere; tous 
les religieux prétres ont leur autel assigné 
pour dire la sainte Messe, et aucun ne la 
celebre sur l’autel d’un autre; c’est un 
reste de l’ancienne discipline, qui ne per- 
mettoit pas de dire en un méme jour deux 
messes sur un méme autel.” (Voyage 
lsttératre, vol. i, part i, p. 186). 


*For description and illustrations of 
what still remains, see Canon J. T. Fowler’s 
papers in the Torkshire Archaeological 
Fournal, xix, 1, and xx, I. 

* For a description of Clairvaux in 
1517, see Un grand monastere au xvte 
stécle, in Didron’s Annales archéologiques, 
iii, 223 (Paris, 1845); in 1667, see Meg- 
linger’s Iter Custerciense, in Migne, Patr: 
Lat. vol. 185, col. 1598 et seq; in 1708, 
see Voyage Isttératre, vol. i, part i, pp. 99 
and 185. See also Ph. Guignard, in 
Migne, Patr. Lat, vol. 185, col. 1661 et 
seq. and Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, 
i, 411-421, and the authonities there cited. 
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of which is an excellent plan of the whole monastery. 1 
en the rapid increase in the number of novices forced 

. Bernard, much against his will in the first instance, to 
undertake the erection of a new monastery in 1133 or 
1135,” the buildings were carried out with great rapidity. 
The church rose as if it were animated by a living soul, 
and was dedicated before 1145, Vacandard suggests pro- 
bably in 1138.4 There was another dedication of the 
church in 1174.° From a study of the plan (plate xxvi), 
we may, I think, safely conclude that the nave and transept 
as far as the east side of the transept chapels, represents 
St. Bernard’s building, begun in 1133 or 1135, and that 
the dedication of 1174 referred simply to the enlargement 
of the eastern arm, in order to provide a greater number 


of chapels. 


In the plan (plate xxvi) I have therefore 


shown in black those parts which I believe are to be 


‘1Dom Milley’s three drawings, en- 
graved by C. Lucas, were printed at 
Clairvaux in 1708 (see Guignard, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. vol. 185, cols. 1763-4, for par- 
ticulars of their publication). No. 1 is a 
ground plan of the monastery, no. 2 is a 
view from the west, and no. 3 is a view 
from the south, all with very complete 
references. No. 1 is reproduced in Vacan- 
dard, Vse de Saint Bernard, i, 419. The 
plans in Viollet-le-Duc, Dictsonnasre, 1, 
266-7, figs. § and 6, in Dehio and von 
Bezold, op. cst. pl. 191 (both without 
scale), andin E. Sharpe, Arch. Csst. pl. 11 (to 
small scale), are all based on Dom Milley’s 
plan, as also is the block-plan illustrating 
Canon Fowler’s paper (Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Fournal, xix, 16). The plan no. 1 is 
drawn toa scale of fathoms (tosses) of 6 feet, 
and my plan of the church in plate xxvi 
is drawn from this plan, on the basis of 
1 totse=1™,949. The onginal plan does 
not show the projection of the vaults, but 
I have added the transverse arches, etc, 
in order to make the plan clearer. The 
difference of shading is not, of course, 
on the original plan, but simply represents 
my own inferences. The plan does not 
show any windows. The crosses on the 
plan mark the positions of altars shown 
on Dom Milley’s plan. 

21135 is the date generally accepted 
for the beginning of the new monastery, 
but see Vacandard, Vie de Saint Bernard, 


1, 411, note 2, for the evidence in favour 
of 1133. 

3“ Surrexit domus, et quasi animam 
viventem et motabilem haberet nuper 
nata ecclesia, in brevi profecit et crevit.” 
S. Bernardi Vita Prima, liber ii, auctore 
Ernaldo, cap. v, No. 31 (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. vol. 185, col. 285). 

* Op. cit. i, 421, and note 3. Meglinger 
says that the new monastery was com- 
pleted about 1148 (Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 
185, col. 1607). 

5 Chronscon Claravallense, in Migne 
Patr. Lat. vol. 185, col. 1248. 

*E. Sharpe (Arch. C1st. 43) attributed 
the whole church to the later date, but 
I think there can be no doubt that Vacan- 
dard’s opinion (op. cst. i, 414), which I 
have followed above, is the true one. The 
arrangement of the buildings around the 
cloister proves that they were planned 
with the nave and transept of the church, 
and the cellartum which still survives 
(Yorks. Archaeol. Fournal, xix, 3) cannot, 
I think, be dated later than the middle of 
the twelfth century. I am indebted to 
the Rev. Canon J. T. Fowler for prints 
of his photographs of the cellarsum. Sw 
is interesting to note that the treatment 
of the external face of the walls of the 
cellartum at Clairvaux with a series of 
blind arcades is reproduced in the cellarium 
at Kirkstall. 
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identified with St. Bernard’s building, while the pre- 
sumably later work is distinguished by hatching.\ If we 
imagine the later eastern extension to be suppressetl, and 
if we substitute what was doubtless the original form of 
the presbytery, aisleless and square-ended, we have a plan 
of the usual simple Cistercian type, but laid out on a 
larger scale than any other contemporary Cistercian church 
of which we have any knowledge. A large church was 
an absolute necessity for a community which numbered 
(including converst) nearly seven hundred souls, the novices 
alone numbering from ninety to one hundred.! The 
practical considerations which controlled the planning of 
the church are indicated by an old note of the number 
of the stalls. ‘There were 144 in the monks’ choir, 33 in 
the choir of the infirm, 351 in the choir of Bas converst, 
and 287 elsewhere, making a total of 815.2 Except in 
point of size, the plan of St. Bernard’s church differed 
from Cistercian churches of the normal type only in the 
number of its chapels. In addition to the three on the 
east side of each arm of the transept, there were two on 
the west side of each arm, and the planning of those on 
the west side of the south transept in relation to the cloister 
proves that the western chapels formed part of the original 
plan, and were not subsequent additions, as those on the 
west side of the north transept at Citeaux must have been 
(see plate xxvi). The church of Clairvaux was therefore 
planned, in 1133 or 1135, with ten chapels, instead of the 
six of Fountains and Kirkstall. 

The plan (plate xxvi) of La Cour-Dieu® (Loiret) shows, 
on a smaller scale, what Clairvaux was like before its 
eastern extension. The thirteenth-century church of 
Villers (Belgium) has the same number of chapels east 
and west of the transept, but here forming open aisles 


1 Vacandard, Vse de Saint Bernard, ii, 392. ~—sipart i, p. 99). At Cluny, there were 220 


®Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 185, col. 1775. 
Similar numbers are given in some of the 
descriptions cited above (p. 210, note 4). 
When the Benedictines visited Clairvaux in 
1708, they noted that most of the stalls 
of the converst, which were in three rows 
on each side of the nave, had been removed 
a few years before, leaving only a few at 
the west end, which are shown on Dom. 
Milley’s plan (Voyage Isttérasre, vol. i, 


stalls in the monks’ choir (Jd:d. p. 228). 

3 Plan from A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. D, 
reproduced, with the projections of the 
vaults added, from the plan in L. Jarry, 
Hsstoire de Vlabbaye de La Cour-Dieu 
(Orléans, 1864). The church was begun 
in 1170, five altars were consecrated in 
1182, and three others before 1198; and 
at the dedication of the church in 1216 
seven other altars were consecrated. 
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with low screen walls dividing the chapels (as at Roche). 
In Italy, Casamari! and San Galgano? follow the same 
plan, but with only two eastern chapels, and one western, 
to each arm of the transept. San Martino, near Viterbo, 
has one western chapel to the south transept only. 

\A further development of the chapel plan is to be 
seert at Pontigny (Yonne), the only church of the five 
principal houses of the order which has survived. This 
stately church, which is the more interesting to us because 
it is contemporary with Kirkstall, was begun about 1150, 
and is quite complete with the exception of the pair of 
inner chapels flanking the presbytery, and the presbytery 
itself, which disappeared in the great eastward extension of 
the end of the twelfth century. In the plan (plate xxvi), 3 
I have shown the earlier building in black, while the later 
extension is distinguished by hatching. It is certain that 
the earlier presbytery was aisleless,4 and there can be no 
doubt that it was of normal square-ended type. Each 
arm of the transept had three rectangular chapels on its 
eastern side, and two on its western side—so far the plan 
is precisely that of Clairvaux5—but Pontigny has in 
addition two rectangular chapels against the gable ends 
of the transept. Pontigny therefore had fourteen chapels, 
against the ten of Clairvaux and La Cour-Dieu. Chapels 
at the ends of the transept occur also at Chiaravalle della 


1C. Enlart, Origines francatses de l'archi- 
tecture pothique en Italse, 27, 40, and plan, 
fig. 2. 

2A. Canestrelli, ZL’ Abbazia di S. Galgano 
(Florence, 1896), 82, plan, fig. 21. See 
also C. Enlart, op. cst. 48. 

2 There are plans in Henry, Histoire de 
Pabbaye de Pontigny (Auxerre, 1839), and 
in Chaillou des Barres, L’abbaye de Pontigny 
(Paris, 1844). From the latter work are 
taken the plans in Viollet-le-Duc, Diction- 
sasre, 1, 272, and Dehio and von Bezold, 
op. cit. pl. 191. The plan in plate xxvi is 
copied from the excellent plan of the 
church by M. André Philippe in the volume 
of the Congres archéologique de France 
tenu @ Avallon, 1907, p. 200 (see also 
p- 202 for a restitution of the plan 
primstsf). I have to thank M. Philippe 
for very kindly lending me his original plan. 
I am responsible for the two shadings on 
the reproduction in plate xxvi. 

*Dehio and von Bezold (op. cit. i, 529, 


§31) and, following them, A. Holtmeyer 
(Cisterztenserkirchen Thuringens, 48) think 
that the church begun about 1150 had 
the rectangular ambulatory plan of Citeaux. 
This is certainly a mistake. In the south 
wall of what is now the south aisle of the 
presbytery, near its western end, the 
presence of a double piscina and aumbry 
in a precisely similar position to those in 
the adjoining chapels of the transept proves 
that this western end of the south aisle 
was originally a chapel like the others. 

5 At Pontigny the chapels on the west 
side of the transept communicate by 
doorways at the west end of their side walls. 
Dom Miulley’s plan of Clairvaux shows 
precisely the same arrangement. 

*The chapel in the south-west angle 
of the south transept, now much altered 
by ‘restoration,’ was a later addition. 
It was dedicated to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, who took refuge at Pontigny during 
his quarrel with Henry II. 


"% 
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Colomba! (Italy). Ourscamp? (Oise) had two rec- 
tangular chapels at the end of the north transept, besides 
four on its eastern side, and three on the east side of the 
south transept. 

This development of the transept-chapel plan did not, 
however, provide a sufficient number of altars in the 
larger churches. The simple aisleless presbytery of the 
earlier plans gave way, therefore, to a presbytery sur- 
seared, by an ambulatory which gave access to further 
chapels. The ambulatory plan had hitherto been rejected 
by the Cistercians, but when chapels were planned to the 
east of the presbytery, the ambulatory became a necessity, 
to provide not only access to the chapels, but also a passage- 
way for processions. The ambulatory plan of the Cis- 
tercians was, however, usually contrived in characteristically 
simple fashion, in one of two ways, (1) with a rectangular 
ambulatory, and (2) with an apsidal ambulatory. We 
will consider these in turn. 

Of the rectangular ambulatory plan we find two 
varieties, (a) with a row of eastern chapels only, and (b) 
with chapels surrounding the ambulatory on three sides. 
To the first of these two classes belong the known English 
examples,* plans of two of which, Byland and Dore, 
are given in plate xxvi. 

Byland‘* (Yorkshire), one of the largest English Cis- 
tercian churches, was a completely new church, erected 
on a new site during the last thirty years of the twelfth 
century. Like Clairvaux, it has chapels (here open aisles) 
on both sides of the transept. The rectangular presbytery, 
of three bays, has north and south aisles, returned across 
the east gable, where the eastern ‘aisle’ formed five 
chapels. The eastern ambulatory, or procession path, 
was therefore within the east gable of the presbytery, the 
high altar being placed one bay westward of the east 


1C. Enlart, Origines francaises de adopted it, for it is found in the Benedictine 


Varchitecture gotbigue en Italse, 70. 

2 Restored plan by M. Eugene Lefévre- 
Pontalis in the volume of the Congres 
archéologique de France tenu a Beauvats, 
1905, p. 166. Church begun about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

3 The rectangular ambulatory plan was 
no novelty in England when the Cistercians 


nunnery-church of Romsey (Hampshire), 
in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 

‘Plan in E. Sharpe, Architectural 
Parallels, and by Mr. Roland W. Paul in 
The Builder, \xxi, 270 (Oct. 3, 1896), with 
description by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
See also E. Sharpe, Arch. Cast. pl. ii. and 


P- 53- 
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gable. The thirteenth-century rebuilding of Waverley! 
(Surrey) had five eastern chapels planned in the same 
manner, with the ambulatory within the east gable; the 
presbytery was five bays in length, and each arm of the 
transept had three chapels on its east side, instead of two 
as at Byland. 

The eastern part of Dore? (Herefordshire) was an 
extension of the end of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth century, of an earlier church of the normal type. 
Like Byland, it has five eastern chapels, but here the re- 
turned eastern ‘ aisle’ is of two bays in depth, thus providing 
an ambulatory in front of the chapels, but external to 
the east gable of the presbytery. The north and south 
aisles of the presbytery, and the eastern ambulatory and 
its chapels, are covered with continuous lean-to roofs, 
a method which continues the Cistercian tradition of 
simplicity of construction. The plan of a Cistercian 
church sketched in the Album of Villard de Honnecourt, 4 
is of the same type as Dore, with four eastern chapels 
and ambulatory ; its transept plan is the same as Byland ; 
indeed, if we substitute an ambulatory for the eastern- 
most bay of the presbytery of Byland, the two plans would 
be precisely the same, except that Villard’s plan has only 
four eastern chapels instead of five. 

The rectangular ambulatory plan reaches its most 
complete development in the plan of Citeaux® (plate xxvi), 


1 Harold Brakspear, Waverley Abbey, 
24; plan, p. 22, and large plan at end. 
The church was begun in 1203. 

* Plan and description by Mr. Roland 
W. Paul in the Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Soctety, 
XxV-i, 117-126; in The Builder, \xx, 298 
_ (April 4, 1896); and in Roland W. Paul, 
Dore Abbey, Herefordshire (1898). The 
later extension is distinguished by hatching 
in the plan in my plate xxvi. 

*Mr. Harold Brakspear has shown that 
the church of Hayles (Gloucestershire), 
built after the foundation of the abbey 
in 1246, had the same plan of eastern 
ambulatory and chapels (Archaeological 
Fournal, lviii, 350, with plan). 

4 Album de Villard de Honnecourt, archi- 
tecte du xi11°. ssécle, reproductions in 
facsimile (Bibliothéque Nationale, Départ- 
ment des Manuscrits, Paris, 1907), pl. xxviil. 
The legend below the sketch reads: Vescs 


une glize d’esquarie, ki fu esgardée a faire 
en l’ordene de Crstiaus. Also in Dehio and 
von Bezold, op. cst. pl. 191. 

5 The plan on plate xxvi is drawn froma 
plan of the abbey, entitled Plan Geometral 
de Citeaux, signed by Etienne Prinstet, 
and dated 1718, which forms one of a 
series of drawings of Citeaux on parchment, 
now preserved in the <Archsves départe- 
mentales de la Céte-d’Or, at Dijon. The 
original plan has two scales, totses de 6 
pieds and toises de 7 pieds et demy. My 
plan of the church is drawn from the 
former scale, on the basis of 1 tosse= 1™,949. 
The original plan does not show the pro- 
jection of the vaults, but I have added 
the transverse arches, etc. in order to make 
the plan easier to read. The plan does 
not show any windows. The crosses on 
my plan show the positions of altars marked 
on the original plan. Etienne Prinstet’s 
plan shows various projets for alterations, 
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which represents the church consecrated in 1193.1 Was this 
a completely new church, or was it simply a question of 
an eastward extension of an earlier church of the normal 
type, as at Clairvaux and Pontigny? It is certain that 
the small church of 1106 cannot have sufficed for the 
mother-house of the order until 1193, and we must conclude 
that it was superseded by a larger church, probably during 
the second quarter of the century. It is possible, and 
even probable, that the plan as we have it represents such 
a church, with its eastern part rebuilt and extended imme- 
diately before the consecration of 1193, but no definite 
evidence seems to be available,? and the church itself, 
after undergoing much alteration in the eighteenth century, 
has been completely destroyed. The planning of the 
south transept in relation to the cloister proves that, 
whenever the church was built, it was not intended to 
have chapels on the west side of the transept, and that 
the chapels on the west side of the north transept are an 


addition, or at any rate an afterthought. 


which are distinguished by a yellow tint; 
their nature is indicated byereferences on 
each side of the drawing. One of these 
projets was a large sacristy, abutting against 
the east wall of the chapels on the east side 
of the south transept, and intercepting 
two of the chapels on the south side of 
the south ambulatory of the presbytery. 
This proposed sacristry, however, was never 
built, as is proved by an engraving entitled 
Plan des Batiments de Citeaux commencé 
en 1760, by Lenoir le Romain, a copy of 
which is in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Estampes), Paris. The latter plan, which 
is without scale, shows the northern and 
southern chapels of the ambulatory as 
complete, though the eastern chapels are 
superseded by a new east end, and the 
nave is shown as shortened by the destruc- 
tion of its three western bays; this plan 
distinguishes old and new buildings by 
different hatchings. I have to thank Mr. 
J. Willis Clark, of Cambridge, for very 
kindly lending me a photograph of Etienne 
Prinstet’s plan. I owe especial thanks 
also to M. le Vicomte Pierre de Truchis, 
who not only made for me a tracing of the 
plan of the church from the original draw- 
ing, but also most kindly made an enlarge- 
ment of it to a metric scale. M. de Truchis 
has also most obligingly placed at my 
disposal his intimate knowledge of Bur- 
gundian architecture. 


The manner 


1Guignard, Les Monuments primitsfs, 
xxv, lvi. 

2A. Holtmeyer (Crsterzsenserkirchen 
Thuringens, 37) speaks of the consecration 
of the church of Citeaux by Pope Eugenius 
III in 1148. I think that this is a mistake, 
for what the Pope consecrated was a 
cemetery, and there is no question of a 
church in the record quoted by Guignard 
(Les Monuments primsts{s, lvin and 75). 
Vacandard (Vse de Sasnt Bernard, ii, 315 
and note 4) corrects the date to 1147. 

*It is worthy of remark that the plan 
of eastern and western aisles (for chapels) 
to the north transept, and an eastern 
aisle only to the south transept, was adopted, 
doubtless in imitation of Citeaux, in the 
churches of two Cistercian royal foundations, 


‘Beaulieu (Hampshire), founded by King 
‘John, 


and Royaumont (Seine-et-Oise), 
founded by St. Louis. The monks entered 
the new church of Beaulieu in 1227, and 
the church of Royaumont was consecrated 
in 1235. Botk were completely new 
churches of new foundations, and the 
plans of the two abbeys show many interest- 
ing points of comparison. For Beaulieu, 
see W. H. St. John Hope and Harold 
Brakspear in the Archaeological Fournal, 
Ixiii, 129; and for Royaumont, see Philippe 
Lauer, L'abbaye de Royaumont, in the 
Bulletin Monumental, \xxii, 215. 
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in which the ambulatory chapels join the transept chapels 
rather suggests two different dates. However, what is 
more material for our present purpose is the certainty 
that the date given by the consecration of 1193 applies 
to the plan of the presbytery and its ambulatory and 
chapels. The ambulatory is surrounded by chapels on 
its north, south and east sides, and the total number of 
chapels provided, including those of the transept, is 
twenty-one.! Whether Citeaux was the prototype of 
the rectangular ambulatory plans of the Cistercians is 
doubtful. Unless its eastern part was a very long time 
in hand before the consecration of 1193, it cannot have 
been the prototype of Byland. Citeaux, however, was 
no doubt the prototype of the Cistercian plans with 
chapels on the three sides of the ambulatory, of which 
some monasteries in Germany afford examples. 

The plan of Ebrach (Bavaria) reproduced in plate xxvi? 
is evidently a copy of that of Citeaux, but whatever may 
have been the case at Citeaux, Ebrach was an entirely 
new church, begun in 1200, finished in 1282, and conse- 
crated in 1285.% ‘The arrangement of the presbytery 
and its ambulatory and chapels is precisely that of Citeaux, 
but Ebrach has only two chapels on the east side of each 
arm of the transept, and no western chapels. There are 
therefore sixteen chapels in all. The plan of the eastern 
part of the church of Riddagshausen® (Brunswick) is 


1For descriptions of Citeaux, see Meg- 
linger’s Iter Cssterctense of 1667, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. vol. 185, col. 1593 et seq. and 
Voyage Isttérasre, vol. i, part 1, 198-224. 
For views of the monastery, see the engrav- 
ing by P. Brissart, 1674, a south view, 
with full references; and the engraving 
by B. Fariat, also a south view (second 
half of the eighteenth century), both in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale (Estampes), 
Paris. The sketch in Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictsonnatre, i, 271, fig. 7, is apparently 
from Brissart’s engraving, and both show 
the nave of seven bays, instead of nine. 
Fariat’s engraving shows the nave of nine 
bays. 

* From the plan in Dr. Joannes Jaeger, 
Die Klosterkirche zu Ebrach (Wirzburg, 
1903), p. 45- Plan (pl. ii) and view of 
east end (pl. vi) in E. Sharpe, Arch. Cist. 
and plan of church to larger scale, views, 
and details in E. Sharpe, The Ornamentatson 


of the Transstional Period in Germany 
(London, 1876), pl. i-viil. 

* The altars in the chapels of the north 
transept were consecrated in 1211 and 1218. 

“The altars shown on Dr. Jaeger’s 
plan are marked by crosses on the plan in 
plate xxvi. The church had 23 altars in the 
fourteenth century. St. Michael’s chapel, 
at the end of the north transept, was begun 
with the church, as a burial-chapel for 
benefactors of the Imperial family, and 
was consecrated in 1207. Cf. the chape 
in a corresponding position in the plan 
of Clairvaux. 

SE. Sharpe, Arch. Cist. plan, pl. ii ; 
external and internal views, pl. vil and 
vii. Plan also in Dehio and von Bezold, 
op. cst. pl. 195; A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. 
fig. 93, p. 264; and J. Jaeger, op. cst. 
fig. 26, p. 46. See also Dr. R. Dohme, 
Die Kirchen des Custercienserordens in 
Deutschland (Leipzig, 1869), pp. 102-3. 
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practically the same, but there are no chapels to the 
transept. The thirteenth-century extension of the church 
of Georgenthal* (Gotha) shows twelve chapels arranged 
around the three sides of a rectangular ambulatory in 
similar fashion.? '°-%, 

A point in the treatment of the elevation of these 
ambulatory plans is worth attention. At Byland and 
Dore a single lean-to roof was continued around the three 
sides of the presbytery, and the elevation was thus of 
two stories only. At Citeaux,? Ebrach,* and Riddags- 
hausen,® the elevation is of three stories; the chapels 
are covered by a lean-to roof, above which rises the wall 
of the ambulatory, containing a range of clearstory windows, 
and above this again is the lean-to roof of the ambulatory 
itself, under the high windows of the presbytery. ‘These 
continuous lean-to roofs, hipped at the angles, cannot 
be considered satisfactory in appearance, though they 
certainly conform to the Cistercian standard of simplicity. 

\The plan of the presbytery and ‘nine altars’ of 
Fountains,® as built in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, must be connected with the rectangular ambu- 
latory plan, but the extension is designed on very original 
lines, and bears but little resemblance to the plans already 
noticed. The nine chapels are placed in a great eastern 
transept rising to the full height of the church—a design 
of much more ambitious architectural character, and less 
consonant with Cistercian simplicity than those of the 
Citeaux type. Of Fountains we are expressly told that 
the reason of the extension was that the number of the 
monks had so increased that the choir was not large enough 
to contain them, and there were too few altars for them 
to celebrate at.’ | 

\Of the apsidal ambulatory plan, the earliest example is 
the extension of Clairvaux (plate xxvi) consecrated in 1174. 


1 Plan in A. Holtmeyer, op. cst. fig. 96, 
p- 268. 

2 Cf. also the plans of Arnsburg (Hesse) 
and Lilienfeld (Lower Austria), in Dehio 
and von Bezold, op. cst. pl. 195; and the 
plan of Vitskol (Denmark) in J. B. Loffler, 
Rusnerne af Vitskol Klosterkirke (Copen- 
hagen, 1g00), pl. 1. The latter plan has 
a rectangular ambulatory with recessed 
apses forming chapels on its three sides. 


Shown in Brissart’s and Fariat’s en- 
gravings, and in Viollet-le-Duc’s drawing. 

“J. Jaeger, op. cit. figs. 36, 37, 39. 

SE. Sharpe, and R. Dohme, op. ct. 

*Shown by dotted lines on the plan 
in plate xxvi. 

* Memorials of Fountains, i, 128, and 
W. H. St. John Hope, Fountains Abbey, 
in the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 


xV, 277. 
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The eastern bay of the (presumably) rectangular presbytery 
of St. Bernard’s church was converted into an apse, without 
any extension of its length; the east walls of the inner 
chapel on each side were removed, and around the apse 
was constructed an ambulatory, to give access to the nine 
chapels which surrounded it.! This plan, although its 
motive was of course the same as that of the contemporary 
chevet plan of the great French cathedrals, was essentially 
different in that the chapels, instead of being separate 
with separate roofs, were included within one continuous 
wall and formed a continuous range under a single lean-to 
roof. In fact, it was simply the application to the apsidal 
form of the same simple methods of plan and construction 
which we have already noticed in the transept chapels 
of the earlier Cistercian churches. At Clairvaux, the 
elevation was of three stories, with separate lean-to roofs 
over the chapels and ambulatory, ad with a clearstory 
to the ambulatory2—an arrangement adopted later at 
Citeaux and the churches copied from it. 

We have seen how the church of Pontigny, begun 
c. 1150, followed with some expansion the plan of St. 
Bernard’s Clairvaux, begun in 1133 or 1135. So also, 
in its eastward extension of c. 1180-1200, Pontigny followed 
the ambulatory plan of Clairvaux of 1174, but in more 
ambitious fashion (plate xxvi). This beautiful work has a 
presbytery of three straight bays and an apse, surrounded 
by an ambulatory and eleven chapels, two on each side 
of the straight part, and seven around the apse. These 
latter, instead of being divided simply by straight walls, 
as at Clairvaux, assume a polygonal form internally. The 
chapels and ambulatory are each covered with lean-to 
roofs, but only a narrow strip of walling shows between 
them, and there is no clearstory to the ambulatory. Pon- 
tigny, as completed by this extension, had twenty-three 
chapels, as against seventeen at Clairvaux. 

~The apsidal ambulatory plan of Clairvaux was followed, 
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1 Dom Milley’s plan shows altars in eight de TAbaye de Clervaux en Bourgougne 


of these chapels, but the first chapel on 
the south side had been converted into a 
passage to the little cloister. 


* This cannot be seen in Dom Milley’s 
south view, but it is distinctly shown in 
Israel Silvestre’s engraving, Veué de L’Eglise 


(Bibliothéque Nationale, Estampes). 

3 Not counting the chapel to the north- 
east of the north transept, or the additional 
chapel to the north-west of this transept. 
The description of Clairvaux in 1517 says 
that there were thirty altars in the church 
(Annales archéologiques, iii, 227). 


a eee 
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in France, at Savigny! (Manche), Breuil-Benoit* (Eure), 
Bonport® (Eure), and Cherlieu* (Haute-Saone) ; in Eng- 
land, at Beaulieu® (Hampshire) ; in Sweden, at Varnhem ® 
(Vestergotland); and in Portugal, at Alcobaga.’ In 
Germany, Heisterbach® (Rhenish Prussia) has a very similar 
plan, but here the ambulatory is surrounded by nine chapels 
in apsidal recesses in the outer wall, which is semicircular 
externally.® Chaalis!® (Oise), which has an_aisleless 
apsidal presbytery, is an exceptional example of the applica- 
tion of the Clairvaux plan to the transept ends, without 
an ambulatory, since the transept itself served that 
purpose. Quincy (Yonne) seems to have had a similar 
plan.}? 
e churches of the Cistercian order frequently had 

a narthex at the west end of the nave, in conformity with 
Burgundian traditions. In the plans illustrated in 
plate xxvi the narthex existed at Fontenay, Fountains, 
Byland, Citeaux, Clairvaux, and Pontigny. | 

‘Many of the later Cistercian churches do not present 
the specially Cistercian characteristics described above, 
but their plans conform to the types usual in the larger 
churches of their time and country. , The ordinary English 
plan of an eastern arm with a high east gable, and with 
north and south aisles,}2 was adopted by the Cistercians 


1Plan in A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. A. 
The church, built between 1175 and 1200, 
has nine chapels around the ambulatory, 
making, with the four transept chapels, 
a total of thirteen. 

*Plan in A. de Dion, op. cst. pl. B, 
and in E. Chevallier (work cited in the 
following note), p. 105. The church, 
begun probably c. 1190, and consecrated 
in 1224, has five chapels around the ambu- 
latory. 

3 Abbe Emile Chevallier, Notre-Dame 
de Bonport (Mesnil-sur-l’Estrée, 1904), plan, 
fig. 1. The church, which was built 
c. 1200-1225, has seven chapels around 
the ambulatory. 

“Abbé Chatelet, Les monuments de 
Pabbaye de Cherliew (Besancon, 1885). 
Seven chapels around the ambulatory. 

’W. H. St. John Hope and Harold 
Brakspear, The Cistercsan Abbey of Beaulieu, 
in the Archaeological ‘ournal, \xii, 129, 
with plan by Mr. Brakspear. 

®H. Hildebrand, Sversges 
ili, 960. 

7 Plan in W. Crum Watson, Portuguese 


Medeltid, 


Architecture (London, 1908), 58, and in 
Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. pl. §28a. 

®Plan in R. Dohme, op. cit. p. 116, 
and in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cst. 
pl. 195. =: 

*Cf. the very smmilar plan of the 
Premonstratensian church of Dommartin 
(Pas-de-Calais), in C. Enlart, Monuments 
religieux de Ularchitecture romane et de 
transition dans la région picarde (Amiens 
and Paris, 1895), fig. 71, p. 107. 

10E. Lefevre-Pontalis, L’églsse abbatsale 
de Chaalis, in the Bulletin monumental 
(1902), Ixvi, 449; plan, p. 456. Church 
commenced before 1202, and consecrated 
in 1219. The plan shows a nave of twelve 
bays in length, as at Byland. 

11 Voyage lsttératre, vol. i, part i, p. 107. 

12 This plan is not, as 1s often supposed 
of exclusively English origin, for it is the 
plan of Saint-Hildevert, Gournay (Seine- 
Inferieure), of the beginning of the twelfth 
century, if not of the end of the eleventh. 
See L. Régnier in the volume of the Congres 
archéologique de France tenu @ Beauvass 


en 1905, p. 74, with plan. 
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at Jervaulx! (Yorkshire) in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, and was followed at Rievaulx? (Yorkshire), 
Tintern? (Monmouthshire), and Netley (Hampshire) 
in the thirteenth century. The ordinary French chevet 
plan, with apse and ambulatory, surrounded by separate 
apsidal chapels, was adopted in France in the church of 
Mortemer® (Seine-Inférieure), consecrated in 1209, in 
the church of Longpont (Aisne), consecrated in 1227, 
in the church of Royaumont® (Seine-et-Oise), consecrated 
in 1235, and in the rebuilding of Ourscamp’ (Oise) 
in the last quarter of the thirteenth century ; in England, 
at Croxden® (Staffordshire), and in the extension of 
1270-7 at Hayles® (Gloucestershire); in Germany, at 
Altenberg?!® (Rhenish Prussia) ; and in Spain at Moreruela,!+ 
Veruela, 12 and Poblet.!? | These examples show that, even 
as early as the end of the twelfth century, and still more in 
the thirteenth century, the uniformity of Cistercian church- 
plan, which had so strikingly expressed the uniformity of 
observance inculcated by the founders of the order, was 
giving way to conformity with the architectural standards 
of the time. 

' In later times, chapels were formed to provide additional 
altars in parts of the church which had not been designed 
for this use. At Citeaux, in the seventeenth century, 
there were thirty altars in the church,!* although this 
number is considerably in excess of the number of chapels 


1Plan in E. Sharpe, Architectural 
Parallels, and Arch. Cist. pl. uu. Plan by 
W. H. St. John Hope in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society’s Excursion pro- 
gramme of July 29, 1891. 

?Plan in E. Sharpe, <Archstectural 
Parallels, and Arch. Cust. pl. ti; and in 
The Buslder, \xvii, 10 (July 7, 1894). 

2Plan in  E. Sharpe, Architectural 
Parallels, and Arch. Cist. pl. i; plan by 
Mr. Roland W. Paul in The Builder, lxxv, 
9 (July 2, 1898), and in the Archaeological 
fournal, lxi, 213. 

*Plan in  E. Sharpe, Architectural 
Parallels, and Arch. Csst. pl. iu; and by 
Mr. Roland W. Paul in The Builder, \xvii, 
262 (April 6, 1895). 

5L. Régnier, in the Mémoires de la 
Société historique et archéologique de Pontosse 
et du Vexin, xxviii, 79, 81. 

* Philippe Lauer, L’abbaye de Royau- 
mont, in the Bulletin Monumental, \xxii, 
215, with plan. 


7E. Lefévre-Pontalis in the volume of 
the Congrés archéologique de France tenu 
@ Beauvais en 1905, p. 167, with plan. 

® Plan in E. Sharpe, Arch. Cist. pl. ii, 
and in Gordon M. Hills, Croxden Abbey 
and sts chronicles, in the Fournal of the 
British Archaeologscal Association, xxi, 294, 
and pl. 14. 

® Plan by Mr. Harold Brakspear in the 
Archaeological Fournal, \vui, 356. 

10 Plan in E. Sharpe, Arch. Crst. pl. ii. 

11 Plan in Boletinde la Sociedad Espatola 
de Excurstones (1906), p. 100. The ambu- 
latory of Moreruela has a clearstory. 

18 Plan inG. E. Street, op. cst. pl. xxiii 5 
in Dehio and von Bezold, op. cit. pl. 192 3 
and in E. Sharpe, Arch. Cist. pl. i. 


13 Plan in Album de Poblet (Associacso 
Catalamista d’Excursions Cuientificas). 


14 Meglinger’s Iter Cisterciense, in Migne, 
Patr. Lat. vol. 185, col. 1593. 
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structurally designed as such, and we learn from a later 
description that there were altars against all the pillars 
of the nave. So also at Fountains* and Kirkstall? 
there were altars against some of the nave pillars,* and 
chapels were also formed in the nave aisles, which were 
originally designed to be simple passage-ways. Such 
arrangements are, however, usually of comparatively late 
date, and have no real connection with the architecture 
of the buildings. / 
From this analysis of Cistercian church-plan, therefore, 
> we see how the simple standard plan, of which Kirkstall 
is a typical example, controlled the church architecture 
of the Cistercians wherever the order spread, and how it 
was the root-idea of all subsequent development so long 
as Cistercian characteristics continued to differentiate the 
architecture of their churches from that of the other 
great churches of the time. 


GENERAL DESIGN AND STRUCTURE. 


In endeavouring to ascertain how much the architecture 

K of the earlier Cistercian churches in England owes to 
Cistercian influence, and how far it simply follows the Anglo- 
Norman manner of its time, we must know what charac- 
teristics were specially Cistercian in the churches of the order 
built during the second quarter of the twelfth century. 
Our knowledge on this subject would have been much 
more complete if the church at Clairvaux, begun by 
/ St. Bernard in 1133 or 1135, had not been entirely 
destroyed. What little we can now know of its architecture 
must be gathered from Dom Milley’s plan, and from his 
and other general views. Of the Cistercian churches in 
Burgundy which have survived, the most valuable for 
the purpose of comparison are Fontenay (plates 1 and 111), 
egun c. 1139, and probably nearly finished at the time 
that Kirkstall was commenced, and Pontigny, begun c.1150. 


1 Voyage Isttérasre, vol. i, part 1, p. 198. “The plan of Ebrach shows altars 

*See Mr. Brakspear’s plan, and Mr. against all the pillars of the nave except 
Hope’s description, Yorkshire Archaeological the westernmost pair (see crosses on plan 
“Fournal, xv, 306. in plate xxvi). 

7W. H. St. John Hope, Kerkstall 
Abbey, 21, and historical plan. 
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FONTENAY, INTERIOR OF CHURCH FROM S.W. 
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The most important factor in the design of a mediaeval 
church is the method employed for covering the various 
spans—the ceiling or vault. The Romanesque school of 
Burgundy, which produced so many remarkable and original 
churches, was one of the first to succeed in covering them 
with stone vaults. It employed various systems simul- 
taneously, one of which was adopted by the Cistercians at 
Fontenay (plate iii). In spite of the great similarity between 
the plans of Fontenay and Kirkstall, their structural system 
is very different; nevertheless, certain features of the 
Burgundian system represented by Fontenay were imported” 
by the Cistercians to Fountains and Kirkstall. ‘The church 
at Fontenay is entirely covered with pointed barrel vaults. 
Of these the vault of the nave is at the highest level, and 
is continued through to the east side of the transept, 
without any real crossing, so far as the vaults are con- 
cerned. The vaults of the presbytery! and transept 
arms are at a lower level, and the arches into the latter 
rise only slightly above the impost of the nave vault. The~ 
transept chapels are each covered with a barrel vault, at 
right angles to the vault of the transept itself. The 
aisles of the nave are similarly covered with transverse 
barrel vaults, on pointed arches across the aisles, the aisle 
vaults thus acting as abutments to the vault of the nave 
itself.2 The Cistercians adopted this system of transverse 
barrel vaults covering the aisles abutting a longitudinal 
barrel vault over the nave in many of their churches, 
e.g. Bonmont? and MHauterive* in Switzerland, and 
they carried it as far north as Alvastra in Sweden, and as 
far south as Girgenti® in Sicily. They imported it, in 
part, to Fountains, where the aisles of the nave are covered: 
with pointed transverse barrel vaults® (plate i), as at 
Fontenay, but here the transverse arches are semicircular, 


1 Five windows, stepped above the tional view). Dehio and von Bezold 
presbytery roof, open into the east end of. cst. pl. 99, 6 (section). 
of the nave under its vault. ' ‘J. R. Rahn, op. cit. p. 74, fig. 2 
ds si : é tion through transept). Dehio and 
2 Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire, i, 179, “°° gn P 
bg ta Set ay for other sxampley 20, Bd. i pl a, (uecton of 
C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie francaise view) a ee: oe 
(Paris, 1902), i, 271-2, note 2, and fig. 104 8c. Enlar iste 
J ea aa ie ; t, Orsgsnes francasses de 
Spear DeIne) 5. sane eansterie de Parchitecture gothique en Italie, p. 74 and 
Art, ed. by André Michel (Paris, 1905), ’ 


‘ figs. 22 and 23. 
i, 475-6, and fig. 236. © Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 


J. R. Rahn, op. cst. p. 79, fig. 3 (sec- 289, fig. 4. 
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and the details for the most part are Anglo-Norman. The 
necessity of securing clearstory lighting, however, prevented 
the adoption of the complete system at Fountains, and 
the longitudinal barrel vault over the nave, of which the 
transverse barrels were the logical accompaniment, was 
apparently not even contemplated, and certainly never 
constructed. The pointed barrel vaults over the transept 
chapels at Fountains, repeated later at Kirkstall, belong 

{ to the same system, and must be regarded as an importation 
from Burgundy. 

The barrel vault, as a means of covering the principal 
spans of clearstoried churches was, however, entirely alien 
to the ideas of the Anglo-Norman builders. Unless it 
were kept low down, the difficulties of abutment were 
serious, and, if it were kept low, high lighting was 
impossible. The problem—how to vault the main 
spans so as to surmount these diffculties—which was 

_sthe problem of Romanesque times, could only be suc- 
f cessfully solved with the groined vault, and the builders 
Vof the Anglo-Norman school never attempted to solve it 
in any other way. So long as the simple groined vault 
alone was at their disposal, they generally vaulted only 
the aisles, and the comparatively short eastern arms of their 
J churches, where the difficulties of abutment were much 
less serious than in the long naves.! Even after the intro- 
duction of the groin-rib had made the complete solution 
of the problem possible, the main spans of nave and 
transept were still covered with wood ceilings, very fre- 
quently in England, though perhaps less frequently in 
Normandy. It is therefore quite in accordance with the 
English tendencies of the time that, at Kirkstall, only the 
\ presbytery, the transept chapels, and the aisles of the 
nave should be vaulted, while the transept and nave were 
covered with wood ceilings, as also were the transept and 
nave at Fountains and Buildwas. We will return to the 
system of the vaults of the presbytery and aisles of the 
nave at Kirkstall, when we have completed our examination 
of the general design of these churches. 

From the first, the Cistercians used the pointed arch 

in their churches for the main arches of construction. 


1 They were more cautious than the where the nave was covered with groined 
Burgundian builders at Vézelay, forexample, vaults early in the twelfth century. 
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In the church at Kirkstall, for instance, the arches of the XK 
crossing, of the transept chapels, and of the nave arcades, 
and the transverse ribs in the vaults of the presbytery 
and of the aisles of the nave, are pointed, while the 
arches of doorways, windows, and other minor openings 
remain semicircular. The simultaneous use of the pointed 
arch for the arches of construction with the semicircular 
arch for doorways, windows, etc. is equally characteristic 
of Fontenay, Fountains, Buildwas, and other early Cis- 
tercian churches.1. This characteristic is not indeed 
specially Cistercian, and it is found everywhere in churches & 
built during the period of the ‘ Transition.” Neverthe- 
less, so far as England is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that Cistercian influence counted for much in popularizing “ 
the systematic use of the pointed arch. When the Cis- 
tercians began, in the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
to develop their own particular manner of building, the. 
pointed arch had for some time been definitely established 
as part of the Burgundian system of construction, and it 
was used by the Cistercians almost without exception for 
the principal arches of construction in their churches. 
It would not indeed be difficult to quote examples of 
its use in England before the earliest surviving Cistercian 
work, and it was employed for the transverse ribs of the 
nave vault of Durham cathedral, built between 1128 and 
1133. But at the time when the church at Fountains, 
or even when that at Kirkstall, was built, the use of the 
pointed arch was not so uniform in.other English churches 
as it was in those of the Cistercians, and the influence of 
their building certainly hastened a change which, apart 
from them, was nevertheless inevitable. 

The earlier Cistercian churches are marked by great 
simplicity of treatment, and by an almost entire absence 
of the rich decoration which is so characteristic of the later 
Romanesque. ‘This is especially noticeable in the side 
walls of the unaisled presbyteries ; externally flat pilaster 
buttresses divide the bays, but internally there is no vertical 
subdivision, for the vaults spring from corbel-supports. ® 


1In the earlier parts of the church at windows in the nave, are pointed. The 
Pontigny, the arches of the lower windows _ pointed arch is, of course, used everywhere 
_ of the transept are semicircular, but the for the main arches of construction. 
arches of the clearstory windows of the * Kirkstall and Buildwas. 
transept, and of both aisle and clearstory 
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The plain wall-surfaces are unrelieved by the usual decora- 
tive wall-arcades,! or by wall-passages.2 Nevertheless 
some details, even of the earlier churches, such as the 
capitals of the piers at Fountains and Kirkstall, and the 
archivolts of the north and west doorways at Kirkstall, 
show more elaboration than is usual in Cistercian churches 
abroad. At Kirkstall and Buildwas, the treatment in 
some respects becomes rather less simple towards the 
west than it is in the eastern (and earlier) parts of these 
churches, and this relaxation of the primitive simplicity 
is carried still further in the later churches. 

In the transept at Buildwas, the openings to the 
chapels on its eastern side are reduced to the simplest 
terms of expression. The piers are square recessed, and 
surmounted by a simple impost moulding, and the arch 
orders are unmoulded.* At Fountains, the corresponding 
X openings * are almost as simply treated, but, while the 

inner order of pier and arch is square-edged, the outer 
order ischamfered.® At Kirkstall, however, the two orders 
of the pier have engaged shafts with scalloped or sculptured 
capitals (plate xvii, no. 2), and the section of the moulded 
arch orders repeats that of the piers (fig. II, iii), not an 
uncommon feature in work of this period. The transepts of 
these three churches were not vaulted, but in the vaulted 
transepts of Roche (plates v, xvi and xvii) and Dore, shafts 
are carried up the face of the pier to receive the vault ; 
at Roche, a single shaft receives the transverse rib, with 
a corbel-shaft on either side for the diagonal ribs; at 
Dore, five shafts rise from the floor to receive the transverse, 
diagonal and wall ribs. In the transepts of Byland and 
Furness, where the chapels have become an open aisle, 
the piers (fig. 2) are of the same clustered type as in 
the naves. 

The internal bay-designs of five churches are illustrated 
in plate v. The nave bays at Fountains and Kirkstall 


1The only approach to anything of 
the kind at Kirkstall is the little arcade 
of interesting semicircular arches within 
the gable over the west doorway (plate x). 

* The wall-passage in the gable wall of 
the south transept at Kirkstall 1s exceptional. 

3 The arches of the crossing at Buildwas 
are also unmoulded. The crossing arches 
at Fountains are moulded. 


‘J. A. Reeve, op. cst. pl. 10, reproduced 
in Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 
285, fig. 2. 

§ The chamfered pier is not usual in 
the Norman Romanesque. It occurs at 
Fontenay in the pilasters which receive 
the transverse arches of the barrel vault 
of the transept, and in those under the 
transverse arches of the nave aisles. 
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are very similar, both in design and dimensions, and the 
nave of Buildwas, though of smaller dimensions and lower 
proportion, has the same general motive. In all three, % 
the elevation of the nave, as of the side walls of the transept, 
is of two stories only, without a triforium stage. The’ 
triforium, frequently absent in Burgundian churches of' 
the twelfth century,! was omitted by the Cistercians in! 
accordance with their desire for simplicity. M. Anthyme ! 
Saint-Paul says that it is never found in French Cistercian: 
churches before the thirteenth century,? though it occurs: 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century at Mortemer® 
(Seine-Inferieure). However, in this respect, as in others, 
the English Cistercians modified their strict practice 
sooner than was the case on the continent, and the later 
twelfth-century churches at Roche,‘ Furness® and Byland 
all have a triforium stage. ® 

The piers of the nave arcades at Fountains,Kirkstall, 
Buildwas, and Dore follow English precedent as illus- 
trated in the great cylindrical piers of the naves of 
Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Southwell. At Kirkstall 
(fig. 1), although the cylindrical motive is apparent, the 
treatment becomes more ornate, and the piers of the western 
bays show the cluster of attached shafts which soon became 
general in later churches. The abaci of the capitals at 
Kirkstall are octagonal on plan, like those on the nave 
side of the piers at Fountains. At Buildwas the abaci 
are subordinated to receive the arch. orders, which are 
square-edged without mouldings. In the nave arcades 
at Fountains and Kirkstall, however, the arches have 
three moulded or chamfered orders on the side next 
the nave, and the arch mouldings become much more 
refined at Roche, and more elaborate at Furness and 
Byland. 

The clearstory usually had a single semicircular arched! 
window in each bay, without either the wall-passage or 


1C. Enlart, Origines, 260. 

24 travers les monuments bistoriques, 
quoted in C. Enlart, Origines, 225. 

3L. Régnier, in the Mémoires de la 
Société historique et archéologique de Pontotse 
et du Vexin, xxviii, 80, and plate. 

* Presbytery and transept, doubtless also 
n the nave (destroyed). 


5In the north transept,. but not in the 
south transept. 

* Saint-Jean d’Aupt (Haute --Savoie) 
which seems to date from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, has a trifonum. 
The bay-design of its ruined nave presents 
a close resemblance to that of. the transept 
of Roche.. 
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wall-arcade which were characteristic of the greater churches 
of the Norman Romanesque. By the time that Byland 
was built, this extreme simplicity had been abandoned, 
and the clearstory there had both the wall-passage, and 
wall-arcades externally and internally (plate v). 

Where their naves were not vaulted, the Norman 
Romanesque builders frequently divided the bays by 
wall-shafts, repeating the motive of the vaulted eastern 
arm. The Cistercian builders were more logical, and in 
the nave and transept at Fountains, Kirkstall, and Buildwas, 
which were covered with wood ceilings, the bays are not 
divided by shafts. In the later nave of Byland, where the 
main span was wood-ceiled, the wall-shafts, corbelled out 
over the arcade piers (plate v) show a return to a motive 
which became a characteristic inconsequence of many 
later English churches. 

A point in the planning of the nave and aisles may 
be remarked here. The Romanesque builders frequently 
(though by no means invariably) divided the total internal 
width of their churches into four equal parts, giving two 
to the nave and one to each of the aisles, the lines of division 
fixing the centre lines of the arcade piers.1 In many 
Cistercian churches, e.g. Fountains, Kirkstall, Buildwas, 
Roche, Byland and Dore, the aisles are narrower in pro- 
portion to the central span, and the bays of the aisles are 
decidedly oblong from east to west. Probably the reason 
was the severely practical one—as the aisles were merely 
passages, they needed only to be narrow. One effect of 
this was to reduce the height required for the slope of the 
aisle roof, and, with a low pitch to this roof, and deep inner 
splay to the sill of the clearstory window, the band of plain 
walling above the arcade arches, usually occupied by the 
triforium, was reduced to modest dimensions of height. 

Externally the walls are strengthened by flat pilaster 
buttresses, between the heads of which are ranges of 
corbels supporting projecting eaves-tables, all in the usual 
Anglo-Norman manner.” At Kirkstall it is curious to 


1 As, for example, at Durham. sets-off at the top; in the eight western 
2 At Byland the buttresses of the aisles bays of the north aisle of the nave, it is 
bave a double pilaster projection, of which _ finished with a single hipped weathering 
the inner only is continued up to the (see drawing of exterior bays of nave in 
corbel-table. In the eastern parts, the Sharpe’s Architectural Parallels). 
outer projection is weathered back in two 
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find that, although the presbytery is vaulted in two bays, 
its sides are divided externally by pilaster buttresses into 
three bays. The position of the westernmost buttress 
on each side appears to have been determined by the 
east wall of the transept chapels, from the top of which 
it rises, and the wall between the chapel and the 
buttress at the angle of the presbytery is divided equally 
by the other buttress. The great thickness of the side 
walls of the presbytery indicates, however, that this part 
_ of the church was intended to be vaulted from the first. 
The angles of the gable ends are generally reinforced 
by broad pilaster buttresses of double projection in the 
usual manner, to receive the angle turrets at the springings 
of the gables. The gable ends themselves were frequently 
divided into three by two narrow pilaster buttresses, as 
in the north transept ends at Norwich and Peterborough, 
and as also in many Cistercian churches in all countries. + 
The gabled ae of the transept chapels at Fountains 
(plate vi) 2 show a very characteristic Cistercian arrangement 
of the windows—two windows with semicircular arches, 
surmounted by a large circular window. Circular windows 
are found in the works of all schools, and they were 
frequently used in Anglo-Norman architecture, e.g. in 
the nave clearstory at Southwell, and in the central tower 
of Norwich. But they are much more characteristic et 
the architecture of Burgundy in the twelfth century,® 
and the Cistercians carried the motive into all parts. The 
west end of Clairvaux had a large circular window over 
two narrow windows, and also a circular window in the 
south transept gable,* and there is a foiled circle in each 
gable end of the transept at Pontigny (plate xi,no.1). The 
gable of the south transept at Fountains has a circular 
window (now blocked) on each side of the central buttress 
projection which contains the staircase.® The original 
arrangement of the east end of the presbytery at Kirkstall ® 
—a large circle over three long windows with semicircular 


1 As, for example, in the east end of 4 Shown in Dom Milley’s engraved views. 
the presbytery at Fontenay (plate ii, no. r). SJ. A. Reeve, op. cit. pl. 5, reproduced 
Cf. the plans in plate xxvi. in Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, xv, 


ay. A. Reeve, op. cst. pl. 10 and 11, 283, fig. 1. 
reproduced in Yorkshire Archaeological ®See Mr. Hope’s drawing of this front 
Fournal, xv, 285, fig. 2, and 317, fig. 12. in its original condition, in the Pudlicatsons 
* For examples, see C. Enlart, Origines, of the Thoresby Socsety, xvi, 26 (fig. 18). 
pp. 258-9. 
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arches—was probably that of the west front of Fountains, 
and it is still to be seen in the east ends of the presbyteries 
of Noirlac,? Preuilly® (Seine-et-Marne), and Fossanova, 4 
and in the west front of Silvacane.5 ‘The east end of the 
presbytery at San Galgano has two tiers of three narrow 
windows, surmounted by a circular window.® The west 
front of Vaux-de-Cernay (end of twelfth century) shows 
(plate vii, no. 1), over its west doorway, a beautiful example 
of a large circular window, which retains its original simple 
tracery ’—four large circles, with a small circle in the 
centre, and one small circle between two tiny circles in 
each of the four spandrels. Below, and on each side of 
this window, are two smaller circular openings, which 
recall the circular panels in the east end of Kirkstall. 
The great circular window in the west front at Byland 
(plate vii, no. 2) is a well-known example, nearly con- 
temporary with that at Vaux-de-Cernay. 

The gable end of the north transept at Kirkstall (plate 
viii) has two tiers of three semicircular-arched windows, 
designed in the Anglo-Norman manner of which the 
north transept ends of Norwich and Peterborough show 
more elaborate examples. The east end of the presbytery 
of Buildwas® (plate xi, no. 2) was similarly designed, 
with two tiers of three windows.1® At Kirkstall the 
three lower windows are of much the same size as 
the adjoining windows in the west wall of the transept, 
but they are placed higher in the wall, the level being 
governed by the string beneath the sills internally, 
which continues the line of the abaci of the piers to the 
transept chapels on the east, the string being stepped 
down in the western angle to the lower level of the windows 


See the west elevations, external and 
internal, in E. Sharpe, Arcbhstectural Parallels. 

2E. Lefévre Pontalis, op. cst. section of 
transept. 

2 Ead of twelfth century. 

4C. Enlart, Origines, figs. 3 and 86. 
Cf. also Casamani, figs. 4 and 87, and pl. iv; 
‘Santa Maria d’Arbona, figs. 6 and 88; 
cand San Martino, near Viterbo, pl. vii 
(transept). 

5H. Revoil, op. cst. ii, pl. xvii. 

$A. Canestrelli, op. cst. and C. Enlart, 
Origines, §1, 259. 

7L. Morize, op. est. pl. v. and vi. 

®See p. 229 supra, note 6. 


*The gable itself has been destroyed 
(see J. Potter, op. cst. pl. vi). 

10The east end of the presbytery of 
Fontenay (plate 1i, no. 1) has also two tiers 
of three windows, but the treatment, which 
is simple even to bareness, is different. 
The narrow pilaster buttresses between 
the three tall semicircular arched lower 
windows stop below the string under the 
sills of the three upper windows in the 
gable, which have pointed arches, and 
are set closer together than the windows 
below, the central window being higher 
than the window on each side. 
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in the west wall. The three upper windows are of equal 
height, and range with the clearstory. The narrow 
pilaster buttresses between the windows finish with weather- 
ings above the level of the arches of the upper windows. 
The gable has been altered, but it apparently had a large 
pointed oval window. 

The gable end of the south transept at Kirkstall 
(plate ix), above the roof of the range of buildings on the 
east side of the cloister, has three semicircular-arched 
windows of equal height ranging with the clearstory, and 
separated by narrow pilaster buttresses. The treatment 
of the gable is, however, quite different from that of the 
north transept. At some distance above the windows, 
the narrow buttresses are banded together by relieving 
arches, those on each side being semicircular, and that in 
the centre pointed, rising much higher than the side 
arches, and enclosing originally a pointed oval window 
in the gable. This relieving-arch motive, although not 
exclusively Burgundian, is very common in Burgundian 
architecture,! and is frequently found in Cistercian 
building. The external faces of the side walls of the 
cellarium at Clairvaux, which was part of St. Bernard’s 
rebuilding, have pilaster buttresses banded with semi- 
circular arches, precisely as in the cellarium and upper part 
of the eastern range at Kirkstall (plate ix). The same motive 
is found in the cellarium at Vauclair? (Aisne), the cellartum 
at Longpont (Aisne), the cellarium and clearstory of the 
church at Villers (Belgium), the infirmary at Ourscamp 
(Oise), the frater at Bonport® (Eure), the eastern range 
at Mortemer (Seine-Inférieure), and the eastern range 
at the Cistercian nunnery of Fontaine-Guérard (Eure). 
In the church at Breuil-Benoit, the nave clearstory has 
pointed relieving arches between the buttresses. * 

The elevation of the west end of the nave at Kirkstall 
is less simply treated than any other part of the church. 
The west doorway (plate x), which has a semicircular arch of 
five orders, is set in a projection beyond the external face of 
the wall, which is finished by a gable in the fashion common 


1C. Enlart, Origines, 264. 3E. Chevallier, Notre-Dame de Bomport, 
2C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie fran- fig. 30 (pointed arches). 

Gatse, 11, 41, fig. 19 (from Verdier and 4 Ibsd. p. 106. 

Cattois, Archstecture csvile et domestique). 
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in churches of this period in Normandy and England. 
The stage above has two semicircular-arched windows, ! 
wider and higher than any other windows in the church, 
and shafted both externally and internally. In the extreme 
angle on each side externally is a shaft which apparently re- 
ceived a great semicircular relieving arch in the gable, within 
which was a large circular window, part of the outer order 
of which is still to be seen on the inside. In the angles 
of the west wall inside, there is a tall attached shaft on 
each side, rising to the top of the side walls of the nave ; 
apparently these shafts must have received a great internal 
relieving arch, as on the outside. The inside of the west 
end of Fountains seems to have been treated in a similar 
manner. As at Fountains, too, there is a narrow 
gallery within the west windows,* approached from the 
stair in the south-west angle of the south aisle and giving 
access to the spaces between the vaults and roofs of the aisles ; 
the projecting string at the floor of the gallery is carried 
by a range of corbels, as at Fountains. It will be noticed 
that this west front of Kirkstall, in its original condition, 
presented a further example of the use of the circular 
window and relieving arch, which has been discussed above. 
In some of the earlier Cistercian churches, the four 
arms of the cross were not carried up to the same height. 
f Fontenay, the walls of the transept and presbytery 
rise only to the same height as those of the aisles of the 
nave, and the ridges of the roofs of the former do not 
rise above the eaves of the nave roof. At Noirlac,4 and 
also at Fontfroide, the presbytery is much lower than 
the transept and nave. Even in the great church of 
Pontigny (plate xi, no. 1), the transept is lower than the 
nave, the eaves of the transept roof springing at about mid- 
height of the nave clearstory. As a rule, too, Cistercian 


1The west end of Buildwas, which has 
no doorway, has two semicircular arched 
windows on either side of a broad central 
pilaster buttress. The gable itself has 
been destroyed. See J. Potter, op. cit. 
plate v. 

2See the drawing of this elevation 
(restored) in E. Sharpe, Archstectural 
Parallels. 

3 At Vaux-de-Cernay there is a similar 
gallery inside the west window, obtained 
by giving the wall below a greater thickness 


than above (L. Morize, op. cst. pl. vii). 
The gallery was approached from a stair 
in the north-west angle of the north aisle 
(the cloister here was on the north side 
of the church), and it gave access to the 
roof spaces over the aisle vaults. 

‘There is a window in the east wall 
of the crossing, opening above the roof 
of the presbytery, like the five windows 
in the similar position at Fontenay. See 
E. os op. cit. section of 
transept. 
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ideas of simplicity did not admit of the crossing showing 
above the roofs. Clairvaux, Citeaux, Pontigny,! and many 
other churches only had a wooden fléche over the crossing. 
Dispositions of this kind were not, however, in harmony 
with the practice of the builders of the greater churches 
in England in the twelfth century. Consequently we & 
find, at Fountains, Kirkstall, and Buildwas, for example, 
that the English Cistercian builders, following the manner 
of their time, carried up all the four arms of the cross 
to the same height, and built a tower over the crossing. 
Stone towers were indeed altogether prohibited by the 
General Chapter of 1157,? but this statute was frequently 
disregarded.? In England, however, the towers were only 
very low, and at Kirkstall and Buildwas the windows 
were placed near the angles of the tower on each side of 
the abutting roofs, so that the top of the tower rose but 
little above the ridges. 

I have left to the last one of the most important 
questions of structure—the vault. At Kirkstall the vaults 
of the presbytery, transept chapels,‘ and aisles of the nave 
are still practically perfect, and the ribbed vaults of the 
presbytery and nave aisles are sufficiently interesting in their 
relation to the general development of twelfth-century 
architecture in England to deserve detailed examination. 
Before considering this question, however, it is necessary 
to describe the vaults themselves. 

The presbytery is covered with quadripartite ribbed 7 
vaults, in two oblong bays (plate xii). The westernmost 
transverse rib is placed a little to the east of the eastern 
arch of the crossing, and the space between the two is 
covered by a narrow strip of pointed barrel vault, in 
rubble. The ribs of the vault spring from corbels of 
similar design to those in the aisles of the nave. The 
transverse ribs are pointed, and the diagonal ribs appear 
to be true semicircles. The transverse and diagonal 


1 This is shown in the views of Clairvaux 
and Citeaux mentioned above. The fléche 
at Pontigny was destroyed in 1793 (Henry, 
op. cit. p. 40). 

2See p. 193 and note I, supra. 

3 E.g. the fine central tower of Obasine 
(Viollet-le-Duc, Dictsonnasre, ui, 310, figs. 
21 and 22), and the similar tower of 
Fossanova (C. Enlart, Orsgsnes, p. 34, 
pl. 1 and fig. 3). 


* Pointed barrel vaults (see p. 224, supra). 

5T believe these observations to be 
accurate, but they are not founded on 
actual measurement, for it would be 
impossible to measure these vaults without 
scaffolding. Their system, however, ap- 
pears to be exactly the same as that of 
the nave aisle vaults, which I have 
measured. § 
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ribs have similar profiles, a large half-roll flanked by a 
flat on each side, but the transverse ribs are considerably 
wider than the diagonal ribs. The ribs are in separate 
stones from the springings. ‘The junctions of the lateral 
cells with the side walls form pointed arched curves, but 
there are no wall-ribs. On the east wall, however, there 
is a narrow square-edged wall-rib, forming a pointed 
arch. The crowns of the vault cells appear to be level, 
and the cells are probably parts of cylinders. } 

The aisles of the nave are covered with quadripartite 
ribbed vaults (plates xiii and xiv), in bays which are pro- 
nounced oblongs on plan. In the bay measured (plate 
xiv),* the dimensions are 16 ft. § ins. from east to west, 
within the transverse ribs, and 11 ft. 10 ins. from north to 
south, from the aisle wall to the back of the arcade arch. 
The ribs of the vault spring from the octagonal capitals of 
the arcade piers on the one side, and from triple corbels 
(plate xxii, no. I) projecting from the aisle wall on the other 
side. The transverse ribs across the aisle are pointed, stilted 
some 8 or g inches. The arcade arches are pointed, the 
soft curves being struck from centres which divide the 
span into three nearly equal parts. ‘The diagonal ribs are 
true semicircles’. The junctions of the lateral cells with 
the aisle wall form pointed arched curves, corresponding to 
those of the nae arches, and there are no wall-ribs. 
The transverse ribs* have the same profile as the ribs of the 
presbytery vault, a large half-roll flanked by a flat on each 
side (fig. 13,17). The diagonal ribs, which are considerably 
narrower, have a somewhat similar profile, but the angles 
of the flat on each side are bevelled off® (fig. 13,1). The 
keys of the diagonal ribs are shouldered, and the joints 





1See note 5, page 233. 

7 South aisle, fourth bay from transept. 
In the plan of the vault, plate xiv, the 
dotted centre line of the nb or arch on plan 
represents the springing line on which the 
rib or arch-curve is set up. This drawing 
also shows the sections at the crown in 
each direction. 

3In the bay measured, the curve of the 
diagonal rib is actually some 3 inches 
lower than a true semicircle, but this is 
probably due to settlement. 

“In the drawing of the aisle bay in 
E. Sharpe, Architectural Parallels, the 


profiles of the transverse and diagonal ribs 
are unaccountably transposed. The sections 
of these two ribs in another plate of the 
same work are drawn too large in scale; 
so also in the copies of them in F. Bond, 
Gothic Architecture in England (London, 
1905), p. 673. 

5 This is also the profile of the innerA 
orders of the piers and arches of the open- 
ings from the transept to the eastern 
chapels (fig. 11, 1), and of the inner order 
of the eastern arches of the earlier part of 
the chapter-house. 
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are at right-angles to the rib. All the ribs are in separate 
stones from the springings. The crowns of the vault cells 
are level in both directions,! and geometrically the cells 
are parts of cylinders, having been built on a centering 
of straight boards from rib to rib, etc. It is evident from 
this description and from plate xiv, that the section of the 
arcade arches was designed with the aisle vault, and that 
the curves of these arches were governed by the vault. 
The controlling factors were the semicircular curve of the 
diagonal rib, and the level crowns of the vault cells. 

The cells of the vaults of the presbytery and nave ~ 
aisles are constructed in rubble masonry of rgugh thin 
stones, coursed roughly parallel with the ridges. The 
barrel vaults of the transept chapels are constructed in 
the same manner. All were intended to be plastered, — 
in accordance with the uniform Anglo-Norman practice 
of the time. 

It is worthy of remark that, at Kirkstall, although the 
transverse ribs of the presbytery and aisle vaults are pointed, 
those of the vaults of the original buildings around the 
cloister are semicircular. The vaulting of the chapter- 
house follows the system of the earliest Anglo-Norman 
ribbed vaults—semicircular transverse ribs, and segmental 
diagonal ribs the curves of which are struck from centres 
below the level of the springing. The profile of the 
transverse rib shows a pointed or keel-shaped roll between 
two small rolls, and that of the diagonal rib is a pointed 
roll, quirked, the rib being of less width than the transverse 
rib (fig. 13, v). The vaulting of the ground story of the 
cellartum appears, from the indications which remain, to 
have followed the same system; here the transverse ribs-~ 
have the same profile as the transverse ribs of the aisle 
vaults, and the diagonal ribs have the same profile as the 
diagonal ribs of the chapter-house vault. The profiles 
prove that the vaults of the chapter-house and of the 
ground-story of the cellarium, in spite of their semicircular 
arches, were designed at a later te than the aisle vaults 
of the church. In the sub-vault of the dorter, there is an 
even more remarkable reversion to an earlier type of vaulting 
—unribbed groined vaults on semicircular transverse ribs— 


In the bay measured, the extreme 3 inches, but settlement must be taken 
variation in the level of the crowns is into account. 
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in work which is of a continuous build with the chapter- 
house. 

It is probable that the reversion to the semicircular 
arch in the buildings around the cloister was due to the 
necessity of keeping the vaults comparatively low, on 
account of the story above. The same thing is to be seen 
at Fontenay where, although all the main arches of con- 
struction in the church are pointed, the vaults of the later 
chapter-house and dorter sub-vault (which are not earlier 
than c. 1160) have the same system as the vaulting of 
the chapter-house at Kirkstall —semicircular_t1 transverse ribs 
Mand segmental diagonal ribs. The use of f the unribbed 
land ribbed “groined vault simultaneously is characteristic 


| of twelfth-century Burgundian architecture,? and is not 


uncommon in Cistercian building outside Burgundy. 
The cellarium at Clairvaux, of St. Bernard’s time, affords 
an interesting early example. ‘The ground-story has ribbed 
vaulting, with semicircular transverse ribs, these and the 
diagonal ribs being large and unmoulded. The upper 
story has unribbed groined vaulting on pointed transverse 
ribs, also unmoulded. 4 

To return to the vaults of the church at Kirkstall. 
The vaults of the presbytery and nave aisles are among 


Pics very earliest examples in England of the complete 


/ 


lution of the Gothic problem, so far as vaulting itself 
is concerned.® We naturally inquire what were the precise 
influences which brought about this solution at Kirkstall. 
Was it a case of foreign importation, from Burgundy by 
the Cistercians, or from the Ile-de-France, whose mar- 
vellous advance had already commenced before Kirkstall 
was begun? Or is it to be regarded as a native English 
development ? The question is one of great difficulty, 
but I will attempt to give at least a probable answer. 

The question of importation from Burgundy by the 


1The vaults of the chapter-house at 
Vézelay follow the same system. 

2 This mixture of vault-systems is found 
in all schools in the twelfth century, but it is 
very common in Burgundy. It is not 
rare in Cistercian and civil buildings of 
the thirteenth century, and lasts into the 
fourteenth century in the school of southern 
France. 

3A late example in Normandy occurs 
at Breuil-Benoit, begun c. 1190, and cone 


secrated in 1224, where the chapels around 
the ambulatory have unnbbed vaults, 
although the other vaults in the church 
are ribbed (E. Chevallier, Notre-Dame de 
Bonners, p. 106, and plan, fig. 52). 

‘J. T. Fowler, Further notes on Clasrvaux, 
etc., in the Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 


- xx, 1, and plates 5 and 6. 


‘].e. apart from the question of abut- 
ment of high vaults. 
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Cistercians may be answered at once, and in the negative. 
Burgundy was not one of the districts which was the. 
earliest to develop the ribbed vault. The church at 
Pontigny is contemporary with Kirkstall, and, as the church 
of one of the mother-houses of the order, we may fairly 
look upon it as an adequate representative of Cistercian 
construction of the time.! Yet the vaults of the transept 
chapels, the high vaults of the transept, and the vaults 
of the aisles of the nave, are still unribbed vaults (on 
pointed arches), and it is only in the high vault of the 
nave itself (plate xv) that the rib was introduced in the 
course of the construction, springing from supports which 
were obviously designed to receive unribbed vaults. 
Clearly, therefore, the builders of Kirkstall could not have 
borrowed the system of their vaults from Burgundy, and 


there is nothing Burgundian either in their construction* 


or details. 


With regard to the Ile-de-France, the systematic use 


of the ribbed vault does not seem to have begun before 
about_1130. In this school, however, the pointed arch 
was employed in the ribbed vault almost from the first. 
In the absence of definite dates, the precise chronology 
of the earliest examples is still open to some difference of 
opinion. Nevertheless it is beyond all doubt that by 
the time of the Suger’s rebuilding of Saint-Denis, the 
narthex of which was completed in 1140, and the choir 
in 1144, the new system had been completely developed. 
In view of the relative dates, it is therefore quite possible 
that the builders of Kirkstall may have known of the 
solution arrived at in the Ile-de-France. 

According to the evidence at present available, the 
ribbed vault was used by the Anglo-Norman school a 
quarter of a century before its appearance in the Ile-de- 
France. In the earliest dated example, the choir aisles 
of Durham (begun in 1093), and in the early examples 
which follow, the transverse ribs are semicircular, some- 
times stilted, and the diagonal ribs are segmental, struck 
from centres below the springing line. Sometimes the 
crowns are level, but frequently they rise towards the 
key of the diagonal rib, in order to gain greater strength 


11 refer here to the existing parts of the earlier building, and not to the later 
eastern extension. 


vv 
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by increasing the height of the segmental diagonal rib. 
| ‘The next step in advance was to make the diagonal ribs 
semicircular, stilting the semicircular curves of the trans- 
verse ribs, so that the crowns were level, or nearly so. 
This method is proved by some existing examples of the 
first half of the twelfth century. The vaulting over the 
nave of Durham, built between 1128 and 1133, presents 
more than a suggestion of the final solution, for, not only 
- are the diagonal ribs semicircular, but the transverse ribs 
are pointed, though their curves are awkwardly struck 
from centres below the springing line. It might be 
suggested that the Kirkstall vaults were directly descended 
from the Durham nave vault, but between them there 
is something like a quarter of a century, which does not 
afford very much evidence of progress in this particular 
respect, so far as England is concerned.4 Indeed any 
English examples of the ribbed vault, with the pointed 
arch, which can with any show of probability be attributed 
to an earlier date than 1150, are so rare as to call for special 
remark. * 
The Kirkstall vaults are, with the important exception 
Yof the pointed arch, purely Anglo-Norman in their con- 
struction, as well as in their details. The plastered rubble 
cells continue the tradition of the earlier vaults mentioned 
above, in contrast with the regularly coursed and worked 
masonry of the cells (vodtains apparetllés) of contemporary 
ris earlier vaults in the Ile-de-France. The profiles of 
the ribs are exactly the same as those which occur in much 
earlier Anglo-Norman vaults, or, in the case of the diagonal 
ribs of the aisle vaults, are developments from them. With 
regard to the pointed arch, we know that it was employed 
at an earlier date in the transept and nave of Fountains, 
as in the transept of Kirkstall, apart from any connection 
with the ribbed vault. While, therefore, it is impossible 
to assert positively that the Kirkstall builders knew nothing 
of the solution of the Ile-de-France, it seems to me that 


1The advance in Normandy, in the where near the middle of the twelfth 


development of the sexpartite vault, is 
not here in question. 

2 The vaults of the nave aisles of Malmes- 
bury have been frequently quoted as the 
earliest example in England of pointed 
transverse ribs (the diagonal ribs are semi- 
circular). They probably date from some- 


century. Apart from the pointed arch, 
the Malmesbury vaults are purely Anglo- 
Norman, both in their construction and 
in their details. See my Begsnanings of — 
Gothic Architecture, in the Fournal R.I.BA, 
3rd ser. vi, 309 (1899). 
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there may be some ground for explaining these Kirkstall 
vaults as a continuance of the Anglo-Norman system, » 
modified by the Cistercian use of the pointed arch. It 
is true that we have examples of the pointed arch in con- 
nection with the ribbed vault in some English churches, } 
almost contemporary with Kirkstall, the design of which 
indicates that their builders had some knowledge of what 
was being done in contemporary work in the Ile-de-France, 
or more probably in upper Normandy, which by that time 
had to some extent come under the influence of the Ile- 
de-France. But there is nothing in the church at Kirkstall 
which can with the least probability be attributed to 
French influence until we come to the latest work of all, 
in the west front and the north clearstory of the nave. 
It is beyond all doubt that the pointed arch at Fountains 
and Kirkstall represents quite another building tradition, 
and its application to the current system of Anglo-Norman 
ribbed vaulting may with some plausibility be considered 
to be a sufficient explanation of the Kirkstall vaults. 

The vaults of our later examples need not detain us 
long. The complete solution of the vaulting problem 
had been reached, and their details show analogies with 
the contemporary and earlier vaults of the Ile-de-France 
and upper Normandy, which prove French influence 
beyond any doubt. 

The presbytery at Buildwas, like that at Kirkstall, “ 
was covered with quadripartite ribbed vaults in two oblong 
bays. ‘The ribs spring from corbels, ? but only the springers 
now remain. ‘The vaults had no wall-ribs, and the trans- 
verse ribs were doubtless obtusely pointed, like the crossing 
arches. The profiles of the ribs (fig. 13, ii) are more advanced 
than those at Kirkstall. Each of the transept chapels is 
covered with a quadripartite ribbed vault with diagonal 
ribs chamfered on each angle, springing from corbels. The 
junctions of the cells with the walls form pointed arched 
curves, without wall-ribs.2 The cells, like those of the 
chapter-house vault, are of rubble in rough thin stones. 4 

What remains of the vaults of the presbytery, transept, 
and transept chapels at Roche shows a considerable ‘im- 

1 E.g. St. Cross (Hampshire), which was 3 Ibid. pl. iii. 
probably begun before the church at 4 The aisles of the nave at Buildwas were 


Kirkstall was finished. not vaulted, but oaly wood-ceiled. 
2J. Potter, op. cst. pl. vii. 
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provement in the workmanship of the cells. They are 
built in well worked coursed rubble, in rather long narrow 
stones, and it is worthy of remark that the courses work 
out parallel with the ridge.! The cells form pointed 
arched curves against the walls, but they are still without 
wall-ribs. 

The remaining fragments of the aisle vaults at Byland 
show further improvement in the construction of the 
cells. The rubble construction of the cells of the early 
vaults, but faintly surviving at Roche, has here given place 
to ashlar, well worked both on the face and on the beds, 
and of much the same character as the excellent walling. 
This improvement had long been anticipated by the 
builders of the Ile-de-France, who appear to have con- 
structed their ribbed vaults with cells of worked masonry 
from the first; in England, so far as my observation goes, 
this method of construction is rarely found ectore the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

Both at Byland and Furness, the vaults have wal ribs. 3 
At Byland, the profile is a simple roll. At Furness, in the 
transept aisles, the profile is a quarter-round, or half-roll, 
but in the aisles of the nave, it is a quirked roll with a 
flat face over, a profile which is extremely common in the 
{Ile-de-France and Normandy. 

In the vaulting of the chapter-house at Buildwas, 6 
which was practically contemporary with the later parts 
of the church, the sides of the transverse and diagonal 
ribs (fig. 13, vill) are worked with a shallow rebate, into 
which the masonry of the cells is fitted. This is an early 
example of a method which became usual in later English 
vaulting, and its occurrence here must evidently be con- 


1 The method of constructing the cells 
with courses working out obliquely at the 
ridge 18 usually called, in too general terms, 
the ‘‘ English ’’ method, for many important 
examples in England, lke Roche, follow 
what is generally called the ‘ French” 
method, and the so-called “ English” 
method is not unknown in France. 

2 The wall-rib appears in unribbed groined 
vaults before the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in a rudimentary form in the wall- 
arches of the ambulatory and apsidal 
chapels at Gloucester, and as a narrow 
‘*quare-edged member in the aisles and 
ambulatory at Norwich, and in the crypts 


under the chapels of St. Andrew and 
St. Anselm at Canterbury. Ribbed vaults 
as a rule, however, have no wall-rib before 
the third quarter of the twelfth century. 
The vaults of the eastern arm of St. Cross 
(Hampshire) have narrow equare-edged 
wall-nibs. 

3 The bays of the vault are oblong. 
The transverse ribs over the longer sides 
are semicircular, while those over the 
shorter sides are pointed. The diagonal 
ribs are segmental. The cells are of 
coursed rubble, and there are no wall- 
ribs (see J. Potter, op. cst. pl. xxvi). 
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nected with the greater care ;in technique which is 
characteristic of Cistercian building.1 An experiment in 
this direction was tried at a much earlier date in some 
of the oldest ribbed vaults in the Ile-de-France,? but 
the ribs of Suger’s vaults at Saint-Denis are not rebated, 
and the vaults of this school always have the cells passing 
over the back of the rib, which certainly gives them 
greater elasticity. 3 

The development of the system of abutting high vaults 
by the flying-buttress, which plays such an important 
part in Gothic construction, finds no place in the English 
Cistercian churches noticed here. The short presbyteries 
of Kirkstall, Buildwas, and Roche are aisleless, and their 
walls afford sufficient abutment for their vaults. The 
short transept arms at Roche have no flying-buttresses over 
their eastern aisles, and the destruction of its nave, which 
was almost certainly vaulted, makes it impossible to say 
how it was abutted, though it is not likelv that it had 
flying-buttresses. | 


DETAILS. 


I propose now to touch briefly on those characteristics 
of the ornamentation of the earlier Cistercian churches 
in England which have not already been noticed above. 

It will save repetition to remark here on the general 
tendencies which this study of details will serve to illustrate. 
In the earlier Cistercian churches, Fountains and Kirkstall, 
the details (with some exceptions to be noted) are rendered 
in the current national manner of the time, and treated, 
especially at Fountains, with great reticence and_refine- 
ment. In the latest work at Kirkstall, there are some 
slight signs of other influences, which are more pronounced 
at Buildwas. The gradual transformation of the national 
manner due to influences from the continent is fully 
exemplified at Roche; and Furness, Byland and Dore, 
in their slightly more advanced fashion, tell the same story. 
This continental influence seems to me to be a sufficiently 


1Cf. the diagonal mb of nave aisle 2On the other hand, mbs which tail 
vaults at Jervaulx, fig. 13, xi. back into the cells fare frequent in the 
2 Saint-Etienne, Beauvais, aisles of nave; school of Anjou. 
Morienval, ambulatory; and Saint-Leu- 
d’Esserent, porch. 
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obvious fact, but, as English writers, with an excess of 
patriotism, have frequently either denied it or tried to 
minimise it,1 I add some notes on the earlier occurrence 
in northern France of certain details which I shall have 
occasion to discuss.) When we approach the last third 
of the twelfth century, the influence of the powerful 
school of the Ile-de-France had so permeated the schools 
of Champagne and Burgundy on the east, and that of 
Normandy on the west, that it becomes extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to say precisely from what quarter 
. certain influences made their way into England. In 
speaking of French influence, therefore, it will be under- 
stood that what is meant is influence either from the 
Ile-de-France, or from those provinces to the east or west 
which were increasingly dominated by it. 


The crossing piers are generally treated with 
clustered shafts of similar plan to those of the 
adjoining piers. At Kirkstall, the piers under the east arch 
of the crossing consist simply of a large three-quarter 
attached shaft, the projection on the west side being 
brought out to the square under the capital by a straight 
corbel, scalloped (plate xii). The piers under the north 


PIERS, 


./ and south arches are more refined in their detail, although 


the eastern piers are continuous work with the piers at 
the angles of the presbytery. Each consists of a pilaster 
projection, on the face of which is a group of shafts in 
two orders; the outer order has an attached shaft on 
each side; the inner order has an attached shaft on the 
face of a narrow pilaster, of the usual plan except that here 
the angles of the pilaster are chamfered. At Buildwas, 
the piers under the north and south arches of the crossing 
have the usual Romanesque plan of a central half-shaft 
on the face of a pilaster, with a half-shaft in the recess 
on either side. The piers under the west arches of 
crossings spring from shafts corbelled out from the wall, 
and, as is frequently the case in monastic churches, no 
pier projects from the wall face, on account of the stalls.® 


1Mr. Lethaby has expressed what I 2J. Potter, op. cst. pl. xx. 
believe to be the true view—“ Gothic 2 At Buildwas and Furness the shafts 
art in England was a true development under the east arch of the crossing are 
continuously influenced from France, but also corbelled out. 
not artificially imported” (Medsaeval Art, 
London, 1904, p. 269). 
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So long as the chapels on the east side of the transept 
were divided from each other by solid walls, the openings 
into them from the transept were treated as archways in 
the wall.1 After the chapels had become an open aisle, 
the piers generally do not differ from those of the naves. 
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[Measured and drawn by Fobn Bilson. 


FIG. I, KIRKSTALL, PLANS OF NAVE PIERS. 


The piers of the nave arcades of the earlier churches 
are, as already mentioned, modelled on the great cylindrical 
pier motive, which was so common in the Anglo-Norman 
Romanesque.” At Fountains the plain cylindrical piers 
have an attached shaft at each angle next the aisles to 
receive the unmoulded rear-arch of the arcade. At 


1See above page 206. 2 It is far less common in the Romanesque 
of Normandy. 
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Buildwas, where the aisles were not vaulted, the piers are 
simple cylinders,! as also at Dore, where the capitals are 
corbelled out at the back to receive the ribs of the aisle 
vault. 





I. Roche, north transept. II. Roche, nave. III. Furness, transept 
Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl. 9). IV. Byland, south transept. 


FIG. 2. PLANS OF PIERS OF MAIN ARCADES. 


In the piers of the nave arcades at Kirkstall, the motive 
is'the same, but it is elaborated by a series of shallow shafts, 
etc. as shown on the plans in fig. 1. The opposite pair 


1Except the easternmost on each side, that on the south being octagonal, and 
hat on the north half cylindrical and half octagonal. 
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of piers on each side of the nave have the same plan. The 
eastern respond piers and the first, second, and third piers 
from the east | have the plan A, eight shallow shafts separated 
alternately by a roll (or small shaft) and an angular fillet. 
In the second pier the positions of these small members 
are reversed. In the fourth pier on each side, all the 
smaller members are angle fillets (B), and in the fifth 
all are rolls (C). The sixth and seventh piers on each 
side each have a cluster of twelve attached shafts of three 
different diameters (D), and the western respond piers 
are of the same design. Although the plan D shows an 
approach to the type of clustered pier which was soon 
to become general in English churches, it must be regarded 
here rather as a variant of the other plans, since the shafts 
do not correspond to the orders of the arch. 

The piers on the east side of the transept at Roche? 
(fig. 2,1, and plates v, xvi and xvii) belong to a different 
type, which again differs from the usual compound pier 
of Burgundy. This latter_generally_shows_a_cruciform’~ 
plan, with_a single shaft attached to each of the four faces ; 
only the inner order of the arcade arch is thus received 
by a shaft, the outer order springing from the square 
pilaster projection. In the Norman Romanesque, how- 
ever, each order of the arch is generally received by its 
own shaft. So in these transept piers at Roche, triple 
shafts receive the two innermost orders of the arch, but 
instead of being separated by square-edged projections, 
as in the Romanesque piers, they are here set close 
together. The outer order of the arch, however, springs 
from the pilaster to which the shafts are attached, as in 
the nave of Pontigny (plate xv), but here the side of the 
pilaster is corbelled over to receive the arch, by a con- 
tinuation of the capital, its plan following that of the 
returned base-moulding below.‘ 


1On the north side, the eastern respond 


and the first pier are modern. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s method of treating his new 
masonry makes it perfectly easy to dis- 
tinguish new from old. 

2In fig. 2 and the following figures, 
the authorities from which details have 
been copied are indicated in the titles of 
the several figures. Where no authority 
is quoted, the details are from my own 
drawings. 


3 Naves of Vézelay (Yonne) and Saint- 
Andoche, Saulieu (Céte-d’Or). Cf. also 
the naves of Fontenay (plate ii) and Pon- 
tigny (plate xv). This type of pier is, of 
course, common enough outside the Bur- 
gundian school. 

“In the respond piers next the crossing 
(plates v and xvii, no. 1), and in that at the 
south end of the south transept there is 
an additional shaft to receive the outer 
order of the arch. 


¢ 
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In the transept piers at Roche (fig. 2, 1) the central 
shaft of the group of three under the arcade arch, and 
the vaulting-shaft on the face of the pier, are pointed in 
section, or keel-shaped. This form of shaft is due to French 

/ influence. It appears in the piers of the nave of Saint- 


Etienne, Beauvais, which is attributed to about 1130 or 
1135 at latest, and it became general in northern France 
before it appeared in England.! The vaulting-shafts in the 
transept at Dore show a variant of this form of shaft, which 
appears to be an English development, and is especially 
common in the west of England; this consists in forming 
a sharp arris on a cylindrical shaft by a sharp reversed curve 
outwards on each side of the arris.? 

The three other pier-plans shown in fig. 2 are early 
examples of the type of clustered pier which became 
most frequent in English Gothic. It resembles the earlier 
cylindrical pier in that it provides supports for the arcade 
arches and aisle vault, but makes no special provision for 
the high vault. Where, as at Furness and Byland, the 
central spans were not vaulted, this type of pier is logical, 
for it provides a shaft to receive each order of the arch 
and a single shaft to receive the ribs of the aisle vault. 
Where the central span was vaulted, as the nave of Roche 
almost certainly was,* the ribs of the high vault would 
spring from vaulting-shafts corbelled out above the piers, 
in what became the most frequent fashion in England. 
In the naves of Cistercian churches, where the stalls of 
the monks and converst extended nearly the whole length 
of each side, piers of this type had the advantage that they 
dispensed with any projection on the side next the nave. 
It should be remarked that these piers are not placed 
centrally under the wall arched over them, but that the 
arches have (in these cases) three orders on the side next 
the nave, but only two next the aisle, where the additional 
projection provides for the springing of the ribs of the 
aisle vault. In this respect they continue the system of 
some of the earliest ribbed vaults over aisles in the Anglo- 


1See C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie 3As the transept was vaulted, it is 
frangaise, i, 327. a reasonable inference that the nave was 
4Cf. the hood-mould of the nave also, and this is confirmed by the large 
arcade of Dore on fig. 12, iv. number of voussoirs still lying on the site. 
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Norman school, such as those of the naves of Gloucester 
and Southwell. 

The nave piers at Roche (fig. 2, ii) are composed of 
a cluster of eight keel-shaped shafts, four larger on the 
cardinal faces, and four smaller on the diagonal faces. 
In the transept at Furness (fig. 2, iii), the eight shafts 
are all parts of cylinders, of two diameters. At Byland 
(fig 2, iv), keel-shaped shafts on the cardinal faces alternate 
with circular shafts on the diagonal faces.2 At Furness 
and Byland each shaft has a capital of rectangular plan 
to receive the arch orders,*? and at Roche and Furness 
the plinths follow the same plan. At Byland the plinth 
is circular on plan. 

In the nave of Furness, the piers are alternately cylin- 
drical and clustered, the latter of the same plan as those 
of the transept. This alternation repeats a motive 
employed in the Norman Romanesque, but here its 
structural reason has disappeared, and it becomes merely 
a decorative device. 


The base mouldings of our earlier examples 
show the simple and shallow-cut profiles of 
the current Romanesque type. The bases of the nave 
arcade piers at Fountains (fig. 4, i) have two chamfered faces 
above a roll. The bases of the nave piers at Kirkstall 
are illustrated by fig. 3. Those to the easternmost piers 
(1 south, 1 north, and 2 south*) show profiles composed 
of a series of shallow rolls, of slightly more developed 
character than the Fountains profile. Further west 
(3 south, 4 north, and north-west respond) the bases have 
a shallow hollow between a small upper and a larger 
lower roll.5 In the bases of the crossing piers (fig. 4, 11) 
and nave arcade piers (fig. 4, ili) at Buildwas, the hollow 


BASES. 


1So also at Kirkstall; see plate xiv, and 
the section of the nave in Sharpe’s Archs- 
tectural Parallels (reproduced in the Publs- 
cations of the Thoresby Socsety, xvi, 109, 
fig. 65). 

3In the piers at Jervaulx, keel-shaped 
shafts on the diagonal faces alternate with 
circular shafts on the cardinal faces, but 
the latter have the sharp arris fillet men- 
tioned above (see plate of pier plans in 
Sharpe’s Archstectural Parallels). 


In the western respond piers of the 
nave of Byland, the three shafts have a 
single capital of circular plan. 

“The piers are numbered from the 
east, 1 being the first pier west of the 
crossing. 

5 The advance towards the “ attic base ”’ 


is still more marked in the bases of the 
west doorway at Fountains. 
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is more pronounced. The more developed profiles illus- 
trated in fig. 4, those of the transept piers at Roche 
(iv), Furness (v), and Byland (vi), and those of the cloister 
agscade at Kirkstall (fig. 10), show an approximation to 
Ate graceful ‘ attic base” then current in northern France. 
The flattened elliptical profile of the lower torus seems, 
however, to have had a shorter vogue in England than in 
France, and it was soon superseded by the circular torus, 
as in the bases of the nave arcade piers at Dore (fig. 4, 
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FIG. 3. KIRKSTALL, BASE MOULDINGS OF NAVE ARCADE PIERS. 


vil), which also show the depression of the hollow which 
is characteristic of the so-called water-holding base of 
the thirteenth century. 

The bases most frequently surmount a chamfered 
plinth. At Furness (fig. 4, v) and Byland (vi), the pro- 
jection of the plinth is formed by a quirked roll; at 
Byland, there is a lower chamfered plinth in addition. 


1In the central pier on the east side the side of the pilaster (fig. 2, i), a sur- 
of the transept at Roche, the base moulding _ vival of a frequent treatment in the Norman 
around the triple shafts is returned along Romanesque. 
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CAPITALS, it has already been remarked that the 
Cistercian renunciation of ornament was 
interpreted less strictly in their churches in England than it 
was in those of Burgundy. This is especially true of the 
ornamentation of the capitals at Fountains and Kirkstall, 
which indicate how the Anglo-Norman tradition in design 
overcame Cistercian simplicity. These capitals show the 
great variety and inventiveness, particularly in the treat-~ 
ment of the scalloped capital, which is so characteristic 
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I. Fountains, nave. II. Buildwas, crossing (Potter, pl. 20). III. 
Buildwas, nave (Potter, pl. 10 and 11). IV. Roche, north transept. 
V. Furness, north transept (Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl.9). VI. Byland, 
south transept. VII. Dore, nave (Roland W. Paul). 


FIG. 4. BASE MOULDINGS OF MAIN ARCADE PIERS. 


. of the latest Romanesque manner in our country. Some 
attempt may be made here to indicate the principal 
varieties. 

Some few details in the church at Kirkstall show 
interlacing ornament which is an interesting survival of 
a pre-Conquest motive. The resemblance to earlier work 


1 These are fully described in a paper Kuirkstall Abbey, in the fournal of the 
by the late J. T. Irvine, Notes on specimens British Archaeological Association, xlviu, 
of interlacing ornament which occur at 26. 
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is most marked in the interlacing on the flat face of the 
impost on the west jamb of the piscina in the south wall 
of the presbytery,! and in the knot-work on the base of 
one of the nave piers.2 In both cases the cord forms 
a continuation of one of the moulded members; in the 
piscina impost it continues the sunk bead on the flat face 
above the hollow, and in the base the two ends of the 
cord continue one of the base-mouldings. ‘The corbel 
which supports the short shaft under the southern springing 
of the west arch of the crossing is ornamented with an 
interlaced cord which bears but little resemblance to 
Saxon interlacings. The capitals under the northern 
springing of the arch opening into the southern chapel 
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I. Rievaulx, nave (east end of south aisle). II. Fountains, nave (Sharpe’s 
Parallels). 11. Kirkstall, nave (Sharpe’s Parallels). IV. Buildwas, nave 
(Potter, pl. 10 and 11). V. Roche, north transept. VI. Furness, north 
transept (Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl. 10). VII. Byland, nave (Sharpe’s 
Parallels). VIII. Dore, nave (Roland W. Paul) 


FIG. 5. CAPITALS OF MAIN ARCADE PIERS. 


of the north transept are carved with an interlacing pattern 
terminating in leafage.8 There is something of the 
interlacing motive, but more leafage, in the vigorously 
carved capital under the southern springing of the arch 


‘\Publications of the Thoresby Soctety, * Ibid. fig. 80. Pier 3 north, north- 
xvi, fig. 79. west angle of base. 
3 Ibid. fig. 85. 
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opening from the north transept into the north aisle 
(plate xviii, no. 3). 

The capitals in the churches at Fountains and Kirk- 
stall, however, show more frequently some variety of the 
scalloped capital, a form extremely common in England, 
and common also in Normandy, which was developed by 
subdividing the simple cushion capital. In its simplest form 
the scalloped capital shows a row of semicircles traced on 
the flat upper face of the capital, and prolonged down- 
wards to the necking by truncated cones.!_ Many examples 
of this simple form are to be seen in the church at Kirk- 
stall? (fig.6, a). In some of the capitals in the eastern part 
of the church, the scalloped face is sunk below the flat 
face immediately beneath the abacus, forming a horizontal 
line above the scallops,* but as a rule the upper face is 
not sunk in this manner. In several of the scalloped 
capitals in the western bays of the nave of Fountains, and 
in most of those at Buildwas (fig. 5, iv), the line of the 
scallop itself is emphasized by a sunk fillet around the 
semicircle. The curves of some of the scallops at Buildwas 
are pointed, instead of semicircular. Generally the profile 
of the cone is straight, but in a few cases at Fountains, 
Kirkstall and Buildwas it is convex. 

A variety of the scalloped capital which occurs frequently — 
at Fountains, Kirkstall and Buildwas is that in which the 
cones are separated by V-shaped fillets, diminishing 
upwards (fig. 5, iv). In some of the capitals of the 
arcade piers in the nave at Kirkstall this projection 1s 
rounded, as a narrow cone diminishing upwards between 
the wider cones of the scallops. In another common 
variety, the cones are separated by V-shaped indentations. ® 


1 Hence it is called by some the cone- 
bearing or coniferous capital. 

* For example, under the crossing arches, 
under the arches opening into the transept 
chapels (plate xviii, no. 2), in the triforium 
at the south end of the south transept, to 
the arcade piers in the nave (fig. 6, a), in the 
westernmost doorway of the south aisle, 
and in the north and west doorways. In 
the capitals of the arcade piers in the 
nave, the cones of the scallops under the 
octagonal abacus follow the lines of the 
shafts, etc. of the piers. 

> Capitals of the sedilia on south side 


of presbytery, capitals under the arches 
opening into the transept chapels (plate 
xVill, no. 2), and some of the capitals under 
the crossing arches. 

“Crossing (see J. Potter, op. cst. pl. xx, 
g- h). 
§ Piers 2 north, 5 north, and north- 
west and south-west responds. Illustrated 
in E. Sharpe, Ornamentation of the Transs- 
tional Pertod, no. 1, pl. 6. 

® Fountains, nave and westernmost door- 
way in south aisle. Kaurkstall, transept, 
crossing and westernmost doorway in south 
aisle. 
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Sometimes a reed, cut square at the top, is placed between 


the cones? (fig. 6, B). 


Other varieties show decorations upon the faces of the 
cones under the scallops. In one of the capitals (north 
jamb) of the west doorway at Fountains (plate xxiv, no. 1), 
and in the capitals of two piers of the nave arcade at 





Kirkstall? (fig. 6,c), a small 
horizontal moulding is 
worked around mid-height 
of the cones. In the sedilia 
on the south side of the pres- 
bytery at Kirkstall, the 
capital on the west side has 
cords crossed saltire-fashion 
over each of the cones, and 
that on the east side has a 
reed on the face of each cone; 
two reeds on the face of each 
cone occur on one of the 
nave arcade capitals. 


FIG.6, KIRKSTALL, NAVE ARCADE PIERS, 
from Sharpe’s Parallels. 


More frequently at Kirkstall a 


row of flutes is set close around the lower part of the 


1 Fountains, nave arcade pier and aisle 
corbel. Kirkstall, transept and nave arcade, 
illustrated in E. Sharpe, The Ornamentation 
of the Transitional Perstod of British Archs- 
tecture (London, 1871), no. 1, pl. 6. Cf. 
also no. 1, pl. 3 (Peterborough, nave), 
and pl. 16 (Steyning, Sussex); and no. 2, 


pl. 4 (Ely, Infirmary). I noticed a loose 
capital of this kind at Vaux-de-Cernay— 
a Norman “ erratic.” 

23 north and 6 north; also on east 
jamb of south-east doorway. 

3 2 south. 
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cones, as in several capitals of the nave arcade and else- 
where ; in some cases the flutes are finished with straight 
pointed tops. In one of the capitals of the west doorway 
at Fountains (south jamb), and in the clearstory on the 
west side of the north transept at Kirkstall, the indented 
or zigzagged line, which forms the top of the flutes or 
grooves, takes the place of the scallop. In some of the 
scalloped capitals at Buildwas the face of each cone is 
cut into a sort of double leaf encircling the cone. 4 

A later development of the scalloped capital in which 
the cones, eee | of having a straight profile, form a 
hollow curve from the necking to the scallop,? is of 
frequent occurrence in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, especially in the west of England,® where it 
survives into the thirteenth century. This type of capital, 
which appears, in a somewhat rudimentary form, in the 
church at Fontenay (plate iii), must be regarded as a modi- 
fication of the native Anglo-Norman scalloped capital 
by giving it the hollow bell of the Corinthianesque capital, 
which must now be noticed. 

All the capitals described above (with the exception 
of those mentioned in the last paragraph) belong to the 
current English manner of the time. We come now to 
an entirely different type of capital, which is certainly 
not of English origin. The capital with the perfectly 
plain hollow bell, which was so much affected by the 
Cistercians, in England as abroad, is excellently exemplified 
at Roche (plates v, xvi, xvii, and fig. §, v), which in so many 
respects shows remarkable advance on its predecessors. That 
the type is not of English origin is amply proved by more 
than one consideration. It is a reproduction of the hollow 
corbel of the Corinthianesque type of capital, which is 
reduced to its simplest elements by omitting all the sculpture, 
and it can have originated only in a school where this 
Corinthianesque type was in vogue ;4 early examples of 


1J. Potter, op. cst. plates xvi and xx. 

2 Examples of this kind of capital from 
Dore are illustrated in E. Sharpe, The 
Ornamentation of the Transitional Period, 
no. 1, plates 31, 32 and 33. 

3 The theory advanced recently that 
the west of England developed an early 
Gothic manner in advance of other dis- 
tricts cannot, I think, be accepted. It is 
prima facie improbable, and it appears 


to have originated in a mistaken reading 
of the evidence for the dates of Worcester 
and Wells. 

“The Norman variety of the Corinthian- 
esque type of capital was introduced into 
England after the Conquest, but it cannot 
be said to have been greatly developed in 
England in the first half of the twelfth 
century. 
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it are found in central France and Burgundy in churches 
which were not Cistercian, as well as in the earliest work 
in the Cistercian churches of Fontenay and Pontigny ; 
its simplicity commended itself to Cistercian ideas, and 
it is characteristic of their work almost everywhere. When 
once introduced into England, it was adopted in many 
churches which were not Cistercian, and it had a great 
vogue in the latter part of the twelfth century in the nave 
arcades of village churches in certain districts. 

The simplicity of the hollow-belled capital was, however, 
frequently relieved by simple leaf ornamentation on the 





\ 





FIG. 7. FOUNTAINS, NAVE, NORTH-EAST RESPOND PIER. 


bell. Early examples of leaf ornament occur on some of 
the capitals of the arcade piers (fig. 7 and plate xviii, no. 1)? 
and on some of the corbels on the aisle wall (fig. 8) of 
the nave of Fountains, but here the bells are not hollow, 
and the leaves are carved on a straight profile, the 
reversed pyramid of the cubic capital. The ornament, 
of charmingly refined character for its date, consists of a 
series of flat leaves with pointed tops, set close together, 


1 Occasionally the top of the plain north-east crossing pier. Plate xviil, no. 5, 


hollow bell finishes with a circular moulding 
beneath the rectangular upper part of 
the capital. An example from Roche is 
illustrated in E. Sharpe, The Ornamentatson 
of the Transitional Period, no. 1, pl. 23, 
and others occur at Furness and Byland. 

2 Fig 7 is from the western face of the 


represents the capital under the transverse 
arch of south aisle, at the back of the 
second (detached) pier from the west end. 
One of the pier capitals is illustrated 
in E. Sharpe, The Ornamentatson of the 
Transitional Period, no. 1, pl. 5. 
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and generally with a smaller pointed leaf in the little 
spandrels between the tops of the larger leaves. Some- 
times the leaves taper towards the necking, but the lower 
ends of the leaves are not pointed, as they are in some 
capitals of the transept at Kirkstall! (fig. 9), where the 
carving isin higher relief. ‘These leaf capitals are evidently 7 
not native to the An is orman Romer nd a 
probably due to Burgundian inspiration. 


The simple flat teaf with pointed top, decorating the 


hollow bell, occurs in the naves of Fontenay and Pontigny, ? 





Fic. 8. FOUNTAINS, SOUTH AISLE, FIG. 9. KIRKSTALL, 
GORBEL UNDER TRANSVERSE ARCH. SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


and in the cloister-arcade at Fontenay (plate xix), which 
is of later building than the church, and may be dated 
c. 1160. It was certainly in use in northern France before 
it made its appearance in England. Some capitals of this 
type occur in the latest work in the church at Kirkstall ; 
in the north clearstory of the nave, outside, one of the 
jamb shafts to each window in the five westernmost bays 
has a capital with flat leaves with pointed tops on a hollow 
bell, although all the other capitals are of the scalloped 


type. A more advanced example from the east aisle 


1South transept, middle chapel, under shafts of the west windows (outside) at 
northern springing of arch. Kirkstall have flat-leafed volutes above a 

*C. Enlart, Origines, p. 289, and fig. 126. row of closely-set flutes. 

>The capitals of the central jamb 
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(south-east angle) of the south transept at Byland is 
illustrated in plate xxi, no. Iv. 

More frequently the capital with the hollow bell is 
decorated with the simple water-leaf curling over at the 
top, which Mr. Sharpe called ‘ the Transitional volute.’ 

/ This occurs at Buildwas, in the corbel-supports of the 
crossing arches ;+ at Roche, in some of the capitals in 





[Measured and drawn by Fobn Bilson. 


FIG. IO. KIRKSTALL, CLOISTER ARCADE (RESTORED). 


ve the transept; at Furness, in the capitals of the arcade 
piers of the transept (plate xx, no. 1); at Byland 
(plate xx, no. 2); and in the eastern range at Fountains, 
the edificia sumptuosa built by abbot Robert (1170-9).? 


In line with the last-mentioned works was the arcade of 


1J. Potter, op. cst. plates 8 and 16. 2 Memorials of Fountasns, 1, 114, 132 
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the cloister at Kirkstall, which appears to have been the 
latest work undertaken to complete the monastery; the 
arcade was of the usual twin-shaft type, with semi- 
circular arches and water-leaf capitals of varied design, 
as may be seen from the restoration in fig. 10, which I 
have drawn from the existing fragments. As of the 
capital with the plain hollow bell, so of the water-leaf 
decoration, a continental origin may be asserted, for 
capitals with this type of ornament were current in 
northern France at the time of its first appearance 
in England. 

Some of the capitals in our later examples are of the 
crochet type, which appears in a rudimentary form in the 
capitals of the jamb shafts of the clearstory windows 
(inside) at Buildwas,! and in a more advanced form in 
those of the west window (outside) of this church.2 The 
capital from the north aisle of the presbytery at Byland, 
illustrated in plate xxi, no. ii, shows a closer approxi- 
mation to the English type of crochet of the thirteenth 
century. 

The neckings of the capitals are generally either a 
simple roll (fig. 5, iv, v, vi), or chamfered on the upper 
and lower edges (fig. 5, ii, ili, vil, viii). Exceptions at 
Kirkstall are the neckings of the capitals to the sedilia 
on the south side of the presbytery, which have a quirked 
bead between two chamfers, a profile which also occurs 
in the north transept; those of the capitals on the north 
side of the north chapel of the north transept are 
ornamented with a two-cord plait (plate xviii, no. 2 ). 

The abaci of the capitals in the earlier churches have 
the usual Romanesque profile of a flat upper face, a quirk, 
and a chamfer. In the impost moulding under the arch 
at the east end of the south aisle of the nave at Rievaulx, 
the chamfer is straight (fig. 5, 1). In the normal profile 
at Fountains, Kirkstall? and Buildwas, the chamfer is 
hollow (fig. 5, 11, 111, iv). At Kirkstall, the abaci to the 
capitals of minor shafts (sedilia and four doorways of nave) 
have a sunk bead above the hollow. 


1J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 12. on each side, and of the western responds 

2 Ibid. pls. 18, 23 and 25. have an exceptional and ungraceful profile 

3In the nave of Kirkstall, the abaci to of three rolls of equal projection (fig. 6 
the capitals of the two westernmost piers at C). 
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The normal profile of the abaci at Roche, Furness, 
and Byland (fig. 5, v, vi, vii), and of those to the cloister 
arcade at Kirkstall (fig. 10) shows a flat upper face, a 
quirk of which the lower member forms a convex lip over 
the hollow, a large hollow, and a bead. This profile has 
been regarded as a development of the Romanesque 
profile described above, but the early forms of it which 
are found in northern France suggest that it was rather 
a development from the Roman cyma, arrived at by 
emphasizing the contrast between the upper and lower 
curves of the cyma. 

Some of the abaci at Buildwas (corbel supports of 
the presbytery vault, internal shafts of clearstory windows 
of nave)! have simply a flat face above a quirked roll. 
The profile of a flat face with two rolls below separated 
by a hollow, which occurs at Buildwas (jamb shafts of 
west windows of nave)# and at Dore (fig. 5, viii),® is 
more common in the south and west of England than in 
the north. 

In all the profiles of abaci noticed above, the upper 
angle is square. In the west door of Byland (plate xxv, 
no. 2) the abaci, which otherwise have the same profile as 
elsewhere in the church, have their upper angles rounded, 
an English characteristic which becomes normal. 

With the exception of the abaci of the great arcade 
piers of the naves of Fountains and Kirkstall, which are 
partly or wholly octagonal on plan, the abaci are invariably 
square on plan, until we come to our latest examples. In 
the church and chapter-house at Kirkstall, the abaci are 
square-planned, as also are those of the corbel supports 
of transverse ribs in the other buildings ; but early examples 
of the circular-planned capital and abacus occur in the 
corbel supports under the groins or diagonal ribs of the 
parlour, sub-vault of dorter,* warming-house, kitchen and 
cellarium. In the north aisle of the nave of Byland, the 
abaci of the vaulting shafts in the eastern bays are square- 
planned, but the capitals of the seven westernmost shafts 
have a single circular abacus over the triple shafts, although 


1 J. Potter, op. cit. pls. 8 and 12. “On the side walls the corbel-supports 

2 Ibid. pls. 18, 23, 25. all have the square-planned abacus. The 

3 See also E. Sharpe, The Ornamentation circular form only occurs in those at the 
of the Transsttonal Persod, no. 1, pl. 30-34. north and south ends (see Publications of 
Cf. also pl. 26-29. the Thoresby Socsety, xvi, fig. 77). 
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the abaci of the external jamb shafts to this part of the 
aisle, and all those of the west front are still square on 
plan. The capitals of the western respond piers seem 
to indicate that the nave piers also had a single circular 
abacus over the whole group of shafts. At Dore, in the 
nave piers and in the eastern chapels, the characteristically 
English round capital is definitely adopted. 

In the capitals which receive the ribs of the vault in or 
the presbytery and nave aisle walls at Kirkstall, the abaci 
of the capitals under the diagonal ribs are set square, 
(plates xiv, and xxii, no. I), as they generally are in the 
supports of the earlier ribbed vaulting of the Anglo-Norman 
Romanesque.! At Buildwas, the capitals of the corbel 
supports of the presbytery vault have abaci of semi-octagonal 
plan,* while the corbels which receive the diagonal ribs 
of the transept chapels are set diagonally on the axis of 
the diagonal rib. The capital set diagonally under the 
diagonal rib is the normal form at Roche* (plates v, xvi, 
and xvii, no. 2), and at Byland (plate xxi) until it is super- 
seded by the circular capital. 


The method of supporting the springings of 
arches and vaults on corbels, instead of 
attached shafts rising from the floor, is extremely 
common in Burgundian architecture, and it is one of the 
motives most frequently imported by the Cistercians into -~ 
other countries.® Practical in all things, the preference 
shown by the Cistercians for this form of support was doubt- 
less due to the fact that it left all the floor space free and a 
unobstructed by projections from the faces of the walls. 
Numerous examples of this motive are found in all our 
examples. In the aisles of the nave of Fountains it takes 
the form of a straight impost corbelled out from the wall- 
face to receive the transverse arches which support the 
barrel vaults (fig. 8), and a similar form of corbel occurs ~ 
under the east arch of the crossing.® At Kirkstall, this 


CORBEL 
SUPPORTS. 


1So also generally at Furness, in the 
church. 

2J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 8. 

3 Ibid. pls. 3 and 16. 

4 At Roche, in the eastern piers of the 
crossing, the bases of the shafts which 
received the diagonal mbs of the crossing 
vault are set diagonally. 


*For examples from Burgundy and 
Italy, see C. Enlart, Orsgines, 267-272. 

¢j. A. Reeve, op. cst. pl. 5 and 10, and 
the reproductions in TYorkshtre Archaee 
lopscal Fournal, xv. figs. 1 and 2 (pp. 283 
and 285). 
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4- form is found under the east and west arches of the crossing, 
in continuation of capitals (plate xii), and also under the 
short pilasters which flank the west windows of the nave 
on the inside. 

The more general form, however, is that of a short 
length of attached shaft, surmounted by a capital of the 
usual type (scalloped in the earlier examples, hollow-belled 
in the later), and supported by a reversed cone. At 
Kirkstall, the corbels which receive the springings of the 
vaulting ribs of the presbytery (plate xii) and those of the 
ribs on the aisle walls of the nave (plate xxii, no. 1), which 
are of almost precisely the same pattern, represent a 

>< Burgundian motive expressed in details of the current 
Anglo-Norman manner. Corbels of similar type support 
the presbytery vaulting ribs! and the crossing arches* at 
Buildwas, and the presbytery vaulting ribs at Roche, with 
capitals of the more advanced types already noticed. The 
conical corbel, which is employed in the supports for the 
diagonal ribs of the high vault and chapel vaults® of the 
transept at Roche (plates v, xvi, and xvii, no. 2), had a 
considerable vogue in English architecture of the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Plate xxii, no. 2, illus- 
trates an example from the eastern range at Fountains 
(1170-9), in which the decoration of the capitals is 
apparently based on the leaf of the water-lily, and has 
its analogies in the capitals of northern France. 4 


The progression of the profiles of the arches 
of main arcades is illustrated by figs. 11 and 12. 
In the early nave of Rievaulx, the arches opening from 
the nave aisles into the transept (fig. 11, i), and at 
Buildwas the arches of the crossing® and of the nave 
arcades (fig. 11, v) have voussoirs of plain rectangular 
profile, without mouldings, as is usually the case in 
contemporary Cistercian churches abroad.® In both 
these cases, and also in the nave arcades at Fountains, 
the soffit of the inner order, between the ashlar voussoirs, 


ARCHES. 


1 J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 8. angle of the southern chapel of the north 
* Ibid. pl. 8, 16 and 20. transept has leafage of a somewhat similar 
3E. Sharpe, The Ornamentation of type. 

the Transitional Period, no. 1, pl. 23. ® J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 20. 


“At Roche, the capital of the corbel * Cf. the naves of Fontenay (plate iti 
under the diagonal rib at the south-west and Pontigny (plate xv). 
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I. Rievaulx, nave (east end of south aisle). II. Fountains, nave 
(Sharpe’s Parallels). 11. Kirkstall, transept. IV. Kirkstall, nave. 
V. Buildwas, nave (Potter, pl. 10 and 11). 


Fic. II. 


ARCHES OF MAIN ARCADES. 
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is constructed of rubble, for plastering—a survival of a 
Romanesque method which of course disappears when 
the soffit of the arch is finished with a narrower moulded 


order. 


In the main arcades at Fountains and Kirkstall, we see 
ye how the English love of mouldings overcame Cistercian 
austerity. The arch orders have either roll profiles which 
are a simpler version of the current native manner, or 
plain chamfered profiles which are less characteristically 
native (fig. 11, ii, ili, iv). The profile of the inner order 
of the nave arcade arches at Kirkstall, a large half roll 
flanked by a flat on each side (fig. 11, iv), is the most 
primitive type of roll profile in the Norman Romanesque ;! 
the inner order of the arches opening into the transept 
chapels shows a similar profile, but with the angles cham- 
fered (fig. 11, iii). In the arch from the north transept 
to the north aisle, the inner order has a roll flanked by 
chevrons on each side (plate xviii, no. 3)—a further con- 


cession to the native manner. 


In the transept at Roche, the arch mouldings (fig. 12, 1), 
like all the other details, show marked advance and great 
refinement of expression. The orders have the clean 
rectangular outline which is characteristic of the best 
contemporary work in northern France, and the mouldings 
profiled on their angles are of extreme simplicity. The 
middle order has a quirked roll, like the outer order at 
Kirkstall (fig. 11, iv), but here the diameter of the roll 1s 
reduced to one-third.2 The rolls on the outer and inner 
orders are pointed, or keel-shaped, a form which was 
extremely common in the last third of the twelfth century. 
Although there is an early dated example of the pointed 
roll in the diagonal ribs of the chapter-house vault at 
Durham (1133-40),? there can be no doubt that it was 
in general use earlier in northern France than in England. 
In the middle and outer orders at Byland (fig. 12, iii), 
the roll becomes more sharply pointed, with wider and 
hollow quirks. The channel worked on the face of the 


1T¢ is found, however, at an earlier 
date in the crypts of the cathedrals of 
Auxerre and Nevers, both of the second 
quarter of the eleventh century. 

2 The relatively large scale of much of 
the detail at Kirkstall must be considered 


in connection with the material, a coarse- 
grained and extremely hard millstone- 
grit, known in modern times as Bramley 
Fall stone. 

3 Fournal of the Royal Inststute of Brstssb 
Architects, 3rd ser. vi, 346. 
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roll, which occurs in the middle and inner orders in the 
transept at Furness (fig. 12, 11),1 is another detail which 
is common in northern France. The roll, flanked on each 
side by a fillet and wide hollow, which occurs in the west 
doorway at Kirkstall (fig. 14, i) and in the outer order of 
the nave arcade arches at Dore (fig. 12, iv), is of frequent 
occurrence,” and leads up to the characteristic English 
profiles of the early thirteenth century. The filleted roll, 
which makes its appearance in the arches of the west 
doorways (north and central) at Byland, is of much earlier 
general use in England than in northern France. The 
sharp fillet, shown in the hood-mould of the nave arcades 
at Dore (fig. 12, iv), is a peculiarly English detail. 


The rib profiles of vaults show the same 

eens progression which has been noticed in arch 
mouldings. ‘The profiles of the ribs of 

the vaults of the presbytery and aisles of the nave 
(fig. 13, 17, 1°) at Kirkstall are entirely in the Anglo- 
Norman Romanesque manner. Some of the later rib 
profiles are simply refined versions of profiles which had 
been used in some of the earliest ribbed vaults in 
England. For instance, the roll flanked by a hollow on 
each side, which is the profile of the diagonal ribs in 
the transept chapels (fig. 13, 111°) and in the high vaults 
of the presbytery and transept (fig. 13, iv?) at Roche, 
and that of both transverse and diagonal ribs of the nave 
aisles at Byland® (fig. 13, ix.7°), reproduces the motive 
found in the earliest diagonal ribs known in England, 
those of the choir aisles at Durham. The profile of two 
rolls separated by an angle-fillet, of the transverse ribs of 
the chapter-house at Buildwas (fig. 13, vitiT), is that of 
the diagonal ribs in the nave aisles of Gloucester (north 
aisle) and Peterborough.* The rib of rectangular outline 
with a roll on each angle, the diagonal rib of the presbytery 
vault at Buildwas (fig. 13, 11°), is a refinement of the 


1 Also in some of the diagonal ribs of 
the vaults of the aisles of the presbytery 
and south transept at Byland. 

* Furness, north transept, triforium 
Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl. 10). Cf. 
aleo Furness, transept arcade, middle order 
(fig. 12, u.). 

5 So in the eight westernmost bays of 


the north aisle, and also in the western 
bays of the south aisle. 

‘This particular profile, which occurs 
in the narthex of Saint-Denis and in the 
apse of Saint-Martin-des-Champs, Paris, 
is common also in northern France, as also 
are some of the other profiles here noticed. 


— ewe Se 
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I. Kirkstall, aisles of nave. II. Buildwas, presbytery (Potter, pl. 19). 
III. Roche, transept chapels. IV. Roche, transept, high vault. V.¥Kirk- 
stall, chapter-house. VI. Furness, transept chapels. VII. Furness,¥aisles 
of nave. VIII. Buildwas, chapter-house (Potter, pl. 19). IX. Byland, 
aisles of nave (western bays). X. Dore, transept chapel (Roland W. Paul). 
XI. Jervaulx, aisles of nave. 


Transverse ribs are marked T, and diagonal ribs D 


FIG. 13. RIBS OF VAULTS. 
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pa of the transverse rib of the choir aisles at Peter- 
rough.* In the transverse rib of the transept chapels 
at Roche (fig. 13, iii"), the rolls become pointed, as in 
the arcade arches. 

The pointed roll is of very frequent occurrence in rib- 
profiles. ‘The diagonal ribs of the chapter-house at Kirk- 
stall (fig. 13, v°) have a single pointed roll. In the nave 
aisles at Furness, the diagonal ribs have a single pointed 
roll with a fillet on each side (fig. 13, vii). In the 
parlour at Fountains (plate xxii, no. 2) the transverse ribs 
have a single roll flanked by a hollow on each side, which 
is an extremely common profile of diagonal ribs in 
northern France. 

The triple roll is another favourite profile. It occurs 
in the transverse ribs of the presbytery at Buildwas (fig. 
13, 17), in a somewhat rudimentary form, and in the 
diagonal ribs of the chapter-house there (fig. 13, vill’). 
The diagonal ribs of the aisles of the presbytery and transept 
at Byland have triple rolls (plate, xxi, iv), and the larger 
central roll has in some cases a channel worked on the 
face (plate xxi, i, i). In the diagonal ribs of the chapter- 
house at Fountains, there is an angular fillet above each 
of the side rolls ; in the diagonal ribs of the parlour there 
(plate xxii, no. 2), the three rolls are separated by fillets. 
In the transept chapels at Dore, some of the diagonal 
ribs have triple rolls, with a more open hollow above the 
side rolls. The transverse ribs of the chapter-house 
at Kirkstall have a pointed roll between two smaller 
circular rolls (fig. 13, v"). The transverse ribs of the 
high vaults at Roche have three pointed rolls (fig.13, iv’). 
The diagonal ribs of the transept chapels at Furness 
(fig. 13, vi?) show another variety. The transept 
chapels at Dore present an example of a diagonal 
rib with two rolls flanked by wide quirked hollows (fig. 
13, x”). The diagonal rib of the nave aisles at Jervaulx 
shows a very simple profile, in which the usual roll is absent 


(fig. 13, xi). 


1JIn the transverse ribs of the aisles of fered, as in the southernmost bay of the 
the presbytery and transept at Byland, cellartum at Kirkstall, and in the south 
the angle rolls are separated by a hollow transept chapels at Dore. The chamfered 
flanked by fillets (plate xxi, i, iii). profile is not one of earliest occurrence in 
2 The transverse ribs are simply cham- the vaults of the Anglo-Norman school. 
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In the earlier examples the transverse ribs are always 
wider than the diagonal ribs, and their profiles always 
differ. This is the case in the eastern parts of Byland, 
but in the western bays of the nave aisles we see the 
beginnings of a change; the transverse and diagonal 
ribs are of the same size and have the same profile 
(fig. 13, ix"). 

In all the earlier vaults the ribs are constructed of 
separate stones at their springings. The method of working 
all the ribs at their springings out of single stones (tas-de- 
charge) first appears in the latter part of the twelfth 
century. In the aisles of the presbytery at Byland, we 
see transverse, diagonal, and wall ribs! worked on a single 
springer (plate xxi, i), but the new method was not yet 
completely adopted, for in the western bays of the nave 
aisles, the ribs at their springings are in separate stones, 
though their section is not complete, the sides of the ribs 
being bevelled off in order to fit them more closely together. 

The keys of the diagonal ribs of the presbytery and 
nave aisles at Kirkstall, like those of the earlier ribbed 
vaults in England, are without any ornament. In the 
transept chapels at Roche we see leaves worked on the key, 
or the mouldings of the rib are returned around a central 
eye to form a moulded ring. In the transept chapels at 
Dore, there is an example of a little rose worked on the 
key, a decoration also frequently found in northern France. 


poorways, At the period of the earlier Cistercian 
churches in England, we generally find 
that the decoration of English churches was to a great 
extent concentrated in their doorways. In this respect 
the doorways at Fountains and Kirkstall (plates x, xxiii, 
no. I; xxiv, nos. I and 2; and xxv, no. 1) show the 
influence of the native manner, as opposed to Cistercian 
love of simplicity, though their archivolts are less 
elaborately ornamented than was usual in other churches. % 
Except in the smaller doorways, such as that at the north 
end of the north transept at Kirkstall, the jambs generally 
have monolithic shafts, set within re-entering angles, one 


shaft to each order of the arch (fig. 14). The inner order, 


1 For some notes on the profiles of the early wall-ribs, see above, p. 240. 
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I. Kirkstall, west doorway (Sydney D. Kitson). II. Furness, north 
transept doorway (Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl 11). 


FIG. I4. DOORWAY ARCHES. 
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NO. 2. KIRKSTALL, WEST DOORWAY. 
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however, is usually received by smaller attached shafts, 
or roll mouldings, which sometimes repeat the profile of 
the inner order itself, as in the doorways at Kirkstall 
(fig. 14, and plates xxiv, no. 2, and xxv,no.1). In the west 
doorway of Fountains, each jamb has three monolithic 
shafts, alternating with smaller attached shafts (plates 
Xxill, no. I, and xxiv, no. 1). The capitals are of the 
general types described above, and the inner order of 
the arch either springs from a capital, as in the doorways 
at Fountains and Kirkstall, or from an impost moulding 
which continues the abacus of the other capitals, as in the 
north doorway of the north transept at Furness (fig. 14). 
The two doorways in the south aisle at Kirkstall have 
arches of two and three orders respectively, that in the 
north aisle three orders (plate xxv, no. 1), while the west 
doorway has five orders (fig. 14, and plates x, and xxiv, 
no. 2), and the west doorway of Fountains has six orders 
(plates xxili, no. I, and xxiv, no. I). In the north and 
west doorways at Kirkstall, one order is ornamented with 
the chevron (plates xxiv, no. 2, and xxv, no. 1), and the 
jambs and arch of the north doorway are framed by a fret 
composed of a single roll (plate xxv, no. 1). The outer 
order of the north transept doorway at Furness has a kind 
of horizontal fret, formed by projecting forward at intervals 
the mouldings on the face and on the soffit (fig. 14). 
Generally, however, the arches have no other decoration ~ 
than mouldings. The west doorway at Fountains 
(plates xxiii, no. I, and xxiv, no. 1) affords an excellent 
example of the characteristically English love of elaborate 
mouldings. 

The arches of all these doorways are semicircular, for 
it wads only in the last years of the twelfth century that 
the ‘pointed arch came into general use in doorways and 
ee The arches of the side doorways in the west 
front. of Byland are pointed, and that of the central 
doorw4y (plates vii, no. 2, and xxiii, no. 2) is trefoiled, 
with=a..pointed relieving arch over. 


8Cf, the east end of Fontenay, plate ii, no. 1. 
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WINDOows, Lhe windows in the earlier examples are 
very simply treated, with a chamfer on the 
external jambs continued round the arch, and with wide 
splays internally, as in the church at Fountains throughout, 
at Kirkstall (except as noted below), and in the eastern 
parts and nave ‘i at Buildwas. This simplicity, 
however, soon o\.tway to the current use of shafted 
jambs, receiving a simply moulded outer order. At 
Kirkstall, the windows of the clearstories on the west 
side of the transept and on both sides of the nave have 
“monolithic jamb-shafts externally, with an outer order 
moulded with a single roll. In the nave clearstory at 
Buildwas (plate xi, no. 2), the windows are shafted 
internally, but the arches are not moulded.t The 
two windows at the west end of the nave at Kirkstall, 
which also have had external jamb-shafts, have arches of 
two moulded orders ;? the inner order has an angle-roll, 
and the outer order a triple roll, of which the larger middle 
roll is pointed, a profile which also occurs in the outer order 
of the chapter-house doorway, and in the doorways of 
the chapter-house and parlour at Fountains. In the 
windows at the west end of Buildwas, the external jamb- 
shafts are bonded at mid-height with a moulded annulet ; 
in the two west windows of the nave, the outer order 
which springs from these shafts is decorated with a late 
type of chevron ornament, with rosettes or leafage in 
the spandrels of the chevrons.4 The external jamb-shafts 
of the aisle windows at Byland also have moulded annulets, 
and the angles of the internal splays are moulded with a 
pointed roll with open hollow quirks.® At Roche, the 
internal splays of the two lower tiers of windows in the 
gable end of the north transept have attached angle- 
shafts or rolls with flat-leaf volute capitals. 
The window arches are invariably semicircular, except 
in the latest work under consideration here. At Roche, 
/ although the triforium arches of the presbytery and transept 


1J. Potter, op. cit. pl. 9 and 12. *jJ. Potter, op. cst. pl. 5, 18, 23 and 25. 
2 The internal arches of these windows, ®In the western bays of the north aisle 

unlike all others in the church, are moulded. of the nave, the angles of the internal 
3 The chapter-house windows at Foun- splays are not moulded. 

tains have monolithic shafts, both externally 

and internally. 
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are pointed, the clearstory windows (plate v and xvi), like 
those of the chapels below, are still semicircular-arched. 
At Byland, the window arches in the aisles throughout are 
semicircular, although the wall-ribs of the vaults imme- 
diately over them are pointed. Of the upper stages, only 
fragments have survived at tt u-yreast angle of the 
south transept and at the wer .. -. -u¢ nave, but these 
indicate that the arches of the triforium a.cades, and of 
the clearstory arcades and windows, were pointed, as 
shown in Mr. Sharpe’s restoration (plate v). In the west 
front (plate vii, no. 2), the three windows below the great 
rose have pointed arches, and externally they are set in an 
arcade, with acutely pointed blind arches between the 
window arches, a motive which became very characteristic 


of English Gothic of the first half of the thirteenth century. 


PLINTHs, he external plinths, following Romanesque 
precedent, consisted at first of one or more 
chamfered courses, as in the church at Fountains and the 
eastern parts of Buildwas. Then the upper weathering 
was protected by a projecting moulding, generally some kind 
of roll. At Kirkstall, the lower projection is chamfered ; 
above this is a long weathering, surmounted by a roll con- 
tinued on the top by a hollow to the wall-face (fig. 15, i). 
The plinth at the west end of Buildwas has almost precisely 
the same profile, except that the weathering is very much 
longer (fig. 15, 11), and the plinth to the transept at Furness 
is very similar (fig. 15, ii). The plinths at Byland and 
Jervaulx consist of three chamfered or weathered courses,, 
surmounted by a simple roll.1 At Roche, the projecting 
member is developed into a larger lower and smaller upper 


roll, separated by a fillet (fig. 15, iv). 


sTRINGS, !n the earlier examples the string courses. 
are most frequently simply chamfered on 

their upper and lower edges, as at Fountains (fig. 15, v) 
and Kirkstall (fig. 15, viii). At Buildwas, the string 
courses are of the same type, but with a quirk above 
the lower chamfer (fig. 15, x). At Kirkstall, the internal 
string on the east wall of the presbytery has a bead 


1 See the profiles of base-courses in Sharpe’s Architectural Parallels. 





I. Kirkstall. IJ. Furness, transept (Abbey Square Sketch Book, ii, pl. 11). 
IIT. Buildwas, west end of nave (Potter, pl. 5). IV. Roche (Sharpe’s 
Parallels). V. Fountains, aisles of nave (Sharpe’s Parallels). VI. Fountains, 
nave clearstory (Sharpe’s Parallels). VII. Kirkstall, presbytery, inside. 
VIII. Kirkstall, aisles of nave, inside. IX. Kirkstall, west end, outside 
4Sharpe’s Parallels). X. Buildwas, presbytery, inside. XI. Roche, tran- 
sept, triforium (Sharpe’s Parallels). XII. Roche, transept chapels (Sharpe’s 
Parallels), XIII. Furness, aisles of nave, inside (Sharpe’s Parallels). XIV. 
Byland, aisle, outside. XV. Byland, aisle, inside. 


y "FIG. 15. PLINTHS AND STRING COURSES. 
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between a straight upper chamfer and a hollow lower 
chamfer (fig. 15, vil); and the lower string on the 
outside of the west front has a bead between a hollow 
upper chamfer and a straight lower chamfer (fig. 15, 1x). 
The strings in the presbytery and transept at Furness 
have a similar profile, with hollow chamfers above and 
below the bead.? 

A simple roll is another common profile. It occurs 
below the nave clearstory inside the nave at Fountains 
(fig. 15, vi), under the side windows of the presbytery at~ 
Kirkstall, and under the aisle windows internally at 
Byland (fig. 15, xv). In the string under the triforium 
of the transept at Roche, the roll is pointed (fig. 15, xi). 

Sometimes the strings are simply chamfered on the 
lower edge, as in the transept clearstory at Roche, or with 
a quirk above the chamfer (the usual early abacus profile), 
as at Fountains and in the first work at Furness. The 
later abacus profiles are also used for strings, as in the 
transept and nave aisles at Furness (fig. 15, xiii). The 
string from the transept chapels at Roche (fig. 15, x1i) has 
a roll, a hollow, and a lower pointed roll, and that under 
the aisle windows externally at Byland (fig. 15, xiv) has 
a hollow between an upper weathering and a lower roll, 
profiles which lead up to the deep hollows of the later 
strings. | | 


Hoops, Lhe profiles of hood-moulds follow much the 
"same evolution as those of string courses. The 
simple profile, with its upper and lower edges chamfered, 
occurs in the examples illustrated in fig. 11, in the nave of 
Rievaulx (i), in the nave arcades at Fountains (ii), and in 
the transept and nave arcades at Kirkstall (iii, iv), and it 
is usual in window arches, frequently continuing impost 
strings of the same profile. At Buildwas the hood-moulds, 
like the strings, have a quirk above the lower chamfer 
(fig. 11, v). At Kirkstall, the hood-mould to the arch 
of the sedilia on the south side of the presbytery, and that 
to the internal arch of the south-east doorway, have two 
rows of billets, one on either side of a small roll, and that 
to the internal arch of the south-west doorway is similar, 
but with a small angular fillet between the billets. 


? Returned as hood-mould to the north doorway of the north transept (fig. 14, ii). 
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The simple roll is also frequent. It occurs at Kirkstall 
in the west doorway (fig. 14, i) and in the chapter-house 
doorways; in the doorways of the church the upper roll 
of the plinth is returned up the jambs and around the 
arch as a hood-mould, and the roll of the fret around the 
north doorway also continues the roll of the plinth. In 
the transept arcades at Roche (fig. 12, i) the roll is pointed, } 
and in the nave arcades at Dore (fig. 12, iv) the roll has 
a sharp fillet. 

Frequently hood-moulds have the same profile as abaci. 
The hood-mould to the westernmost doorway of the south 
aisle at Fountains is simply chamfered on its lower edge. 
The quirked chamfer occurs inside the nave clearstory 
windows at Fountains, and outside the west windows at 
Kirkstall. Later examples from Furness (ii) and Byland 
(iii) are shown in fig. 12. _In the nave arcades at Jervaulx, ? 
the hood-mould has the well developed hollow and rounded 
upper edge which becomes characteristic of English work. 

Carved decoration of the hood-mould is rare. Outside 
the west windows at Kirkstall, the chamfer of the hood- 
mould is ornamented with a series of convex rosettes. 
The four-leaved ornament known as the ‘ dog-tooth’ 
is found in hood-moulds, to the west window of the south 
aisle at Buildwas,* to the transept arcades at Dore, and 
to the west doorway at Byland (plate xxv, no. 2). The 
‘dog-tooth’ is not a Norman ornament, but it is 
common in the valley of the Oise, and seems to have 
been of earlier occurrence in northern France than in 
England. 4 

Internal arches most frequently have hood-moulds. 
For instance, all the arcade arches illustrated in figs. 11 
and 12 have hood-moulds. However, at Kirkstall, the 
windows of the presbytery and of the aisles of the nave 
have no hood-moulds internally, and the windows of the 
clearstory on the west side of the transept and on both 
sides of the nave have no hood-moulds externally. At 
Byland, the windows of the aisles have no hood-moulds, 
either externally or internally. 


1The pointed roll occurs in some of 2 Illustrated in Sharpe’s Archstectural 
the later hood-moulds in the church at Parallels. 
Kirkstall, outside the south-west doorway, 3 J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 18. 
and inside the north and west doorways ‘For an example from Térouanne, of 
fig. 14, i.) 1131-1133, see C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéo- 


logse francasse, i, 354. 
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EAVES The walls generally are finished externally below 
CORBELS, the roofs with a row of corbels between the 

pilaster buttresses, supporting most usually a 
horizontal table, less frequently little semicircular arches. 
In their simplest form, the corbels consist of a short length 
of roll moulding, placed horizontally, as to the gables of the 
transept chapels (plate vi), and to the west gallery at 
Fountains. At Kirkstall, the corbels show great variety 
of pattern. Sometimes the rolls have a fillet above and 
below them, joined by a hollow in which the rolls are 
set, 1 and frequently the faces of the rolls are ornamented. 
Some have a flat fillet or strap around the middle of the 
roll, or a cord lozenge-wise across the roll. In others a 
triple roll is substituted for the single large roll, and some 
of these have a fillet, or two reeds, across the rolls. Others 





FIG. 16. BYLAND, PRESBYTERY AISLE, EAVES CORBELS. 


have a triple roll set upright, following the convex profile 
of the corbel. It will be observed that all these motives 
are simpler than the heads and grotesques which usually 
ornament the corbels in the Anglo-Norman Romanesque. 
In some of the later examples, the corbels are simpler 
still—a plain quarter-round, chamfered on each edge, as 
in the presbytery at Roche,? and in the aisles of the 
presbytery at Byland. In the latter case the corbels 
support, not a horizontal table, but a series of little semi- 
circular arches, as in the chapels of the north transept at 
Kirkstall. At Byland, however, these little arches have a 
horizontal roll under their crown (fig. 16), a motive which 


1The corbels to the nave clearstory *Tllustrated in Sharpe’s <Architectura 
at Buildwas have a large roll set in a hollow Parallels. 
(J. Potter, op. cst. pl. 12). 


‘ 
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appears also in several examples in Normandy and the 
north of France.! In the western bays of the nave aisles 
at Byland, the corbels are profiled with a roll above an 
open hollow. ? 


CoNcCLUSION. 


In this attempt to analyse the architecture of the 
earlier Cistercian churches in England, one of my principal 
objects has been to determine precisely what influences 
contributed to form their architectural manner. My 
conclusions may be summed up in a few concluding words. 

First, as to what is Cistercian. The plans of the earlier 

0) churches follow the type developed by the Cistercians 
in Burgundy, and carried abroad by them wherever their 
influence extended. Byland and Dore are examples of 
the expansion of the eastern arm on the same general lines, 
adopted at Citeaux and many Cistercian churches abroad. 
In construction, the pointed barrel vaults over the transept 
chapels at Fountains and Kirkstall, and the vault system 

J of the nave aisles at Fountains, are importations from 
Burgundy. The use of the pointed arch for the principal 
arches of construction is characteristically Cistercian. The 
general simplicity of design is due, of course, to the ideas 
which were the very raison @étre of the order. Some 
characteristics which, although not unknown to the Anglo- 
Norman school, may be attributed to Cistercian influence 

J are the absence of the triforium, and the use of the circular 
J/ window and the relieving arch. The corbel support is 
a Cistercian motive translated into Anglo-Norman terms 

/of expression. 

With these exceptions, and with the exception of 


1 Jt occurs in Normandy at Colombiers- 225, 226; and E. Lefévre-Pontalis, Les 
sur-Seulles, Mouen and Saint-Contest influences normandes au xs® et au x11¢ 
(Calvados), and in England in the nave  ssécle dans le Nord de la France, in the 
of Sempringham (Lincolnshire). Also at Bulletin Monumental, \xx, 33. For Quesmy, 
Quesmy (Oise), and at Ames, Esquerdes, see C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologte francaise, 
Guarbecques and Violaines (Pas-de-Calais). i, 455. 

See C. Enlart, L’architecture romane et de “Tllustrated in Sharpe’s Architectural 
transition dans la région picarde, pp. 30, Parallels. 
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some details at Fountains which are probably of Bur- 
gundian inspiration, the architecture of Fountains and—~ 
Kirkstall is entirely Anglo-Norman. Even the system of 
vaulting employed at Kirkstall in the presbytery and aisles 
of the nave, and in the presbytery at Buildwas, may possibly 
be considered to be Anglo-Norman, modified by the— 
Cistercian use of the pointed arch. At Kirkstall, the 
details throughout are purely in the Anglo-Norman 
manner, and even those features which have been noticed 
as Cistercian are expressed in the native architectural~ 
language. It is only in those parts of this church which 
were built last of all (upper part of west front and north 
clearstory of nave) that we find any trace of details which 
may be attributed to foreign influence. The church 
seems to have been built by native craftsmen, working 
in their native manner, and the specially Cistercian 
characteristics which have been noticed were doubtless 
dictated to them by those who had the general oversight . 
of their work. At Buildwas, though its expression is for 
the most part that of the Anglo-Norman Romanesque, 
there are much more decided signs of the coming change, 
which is completely exemplified at Roche. 

Roche must have been begun somewhere about the 
time that the church at Kirkstall was being finished. So 
far as their structural system is concerned, the advance 1s 
not great. The suppression of the wall, and the con- 
centration of strength in the pier, with a developed system 
of abutment, are still in the future. indeed: so far as 
the abutment of the high vault is concerned, the builders 
of the transept at Roche not only had not arrived at the 
flying-buttress, but they did not even construct the 
abutting arches beneath the triforium roof which were 
adopted at Durham and Chichester before the end of the 
eleventh century. In this respect, therefore, they were 
still far from the structural system of the choir of 
Canterbury (1175-7), where William of Sens built both 
abutting arches below the triforium roof and flying- 
buttresses above it. Nevertheless, the expression of 
Roche is just as truly Gothic as that of Kirkstall 
is Romanesque, and this is true of the slightly later 
Furness, Byland, and Dore. I speak here of what one 
may call the facial expression of the buildings, for the 
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beginning of the constructive development which was 
the essence of what we call Gothic lies behind Kirkstall. 
To what cause are we to attribute the striking difference 
between Kirkstall and Roche? It is true that the same 
development was in progress everywhere, but it cannot 
be doubted that the development in England was greatly 
accelerated by the influence of the wonderfully powerful 
and rapidly advancing school of the Ile-de-France. 
It was not indeed a case of the wholesale importation of 
a foreign style, such as the Cistercian importations from 
Burgundy into Germany and Italy. English architecture 
in the middle of the twelfth century was too strong to 
admit the possibility of this. It was rather a development 
on parallel lines, a little later than, but continuously 
J influenced by, the more advanced school of the royal 
domain. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
Ile-de-France exercised a powerful influence on upper 
Normandy? from about the middle of the twelfth century 
onward, and that this influence extended to England 
was a necessary consequence of the intimate relations 
which existed between this country and the continent 
in the second half of the twelfth century. The analogies 
between the English architecture of this time and that 
of upper Normandy are naturally more pronounced in 
the south of England than in the north, but the particular 
influences from northern France which went to form the 
architectural manner of Roche are indicated clearly 
enough by a comparison with the earlier work at 
Pontigny. There is perhaps no more difficult question 
in the study of mediaeval architecture than this 
question of the influence of one school or one district on™ 
another, and it is often very easy to mistake mere analogies 
for influence. We must remember, too, what was perhaps 
the most important factor, the universality of the mediaeval 
| Church, which knew no bounds of nationality. In the case 
f the Cistercians, one possible way by which such influence 
Sia be exercised is obvious. Richard, the abbot of 
Fountains, who died in 1170, was a native of York, who 
had been abbot of Vauclair and precentor of Clairvaux, 


— 


1In lower Normandy, Romanesque forms seem to have persisted longer than was 
usually the case in England. 
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and his career may well represent that of some of the 
brethren over whom he ruled. In the eastern range of 
Fountains, there are some interesting bits of detail which 
seem to me to indicate that, if the mason, possibly a lay 
brother, who worked them was an Englishman, he was 


one who had travelled abroad. The earlier occurrence ~ 


in northern France of certain motives of decorative expres- 
sion, which we find at Roche and the later churches of our 
Cistercian group, sufficiently proves the source of their 
inspiration. This French influence is, of course, by no 
means confined to Cistercian building. It is characteristic 
of English building generally during the second half of 
the twelfth century, for never again did English architecture 
so closely follow the movement on the continent as it did 
during the reign of Henry II. Nevertheless, it can scarcely 


be doubted that the Cistercians must be counted among / 


the most active agents in the diffusion of this influence 
from northern France, which is so important a factor in 
the development of English architecture during this period. 

Nowhere in England had the Cistercian reform a 
greater measure of success than in Yorkshire, and nowhere 
was the influence of its architecture so considerable. Not 
that this influence was exercised so much in the direction 
of the spread of Burgundian motives of design, as was the 
case, for example, in Germany and Italy, for towards the 
close of the twelfth century the architecture of the Cis- 
tercians in England was gradually losing its specially 
Cistercian characteristics. But its influence was exercised 
rather by permeating architecture with something of that 
simplicity and restraint which was essentially the spirit 
of Cistercian building from the beginning. Its first 
severity gradually disappeared, but not before it had 
administered a powerful check to the somewhat redundant 
ornamentation of the later Romanesque. ‘Two buildings 
erected by archbishop Roger of Pont Evéque (1154-1181) 
illustrate this point. What remains of his choir of York 
Minster shows the rich ornamentation of the time at its 
best, while the surviving parts of his work at Ripon have 
much in common with the severe beauty of Cistercian 
Roche. So the sober and restrained spirit of Cistercian 
architecture spread northward, and over the border into 
Scotland, and it is due in no small measure to its influence 


f 
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that the eastern parts of Fountains, Rievaulx, and Beverley 
are distinguished by a purity of design which was rarely 
equalled and never surpassed in the thirteenth-century 
architecture of northern England. 


It remains for me to express my sincere thanks to those 
who have so kindly allowed me to use their photographs, 
and in several cases have taken them specially for me, for 
the illustration of this paper. To my always obliging 
friend, M. Camille Enlart, I owe the photograph repro- 
duced in plate xv, as well as many notes and references, 
and to M. Philippe des Forts the photographs reproduced 
in plates ii, ili, and xix. For other photographs, I am 
indebted to Mr. Godfrey Bingley, of Leeds (plates viii, 
xii, xiii, and xxiii); Mr. Arthur Bond, of Furness (plate 
xx, no. 1); Mr. C. H. Bothamley (plates x, and xi, no. 2) ; 
Mr. S. Gardner, of Harrow (plates xx, no. 2, xxil, no. 2, 
and xxv, no. 2); Mr. C. C. Hodges (plates vii, no. 2, 
and x); Mr. J. V. Saunders, of Hull (plates xi, no. 1, 
XVl, XVii, XVilil, Xxll, no. I, xxiv, no. 2, and xxv, no. 1); 
and Mr. T. W. Thornton, of Leeds (plates iv and vi). 
To Mr. Sydney D. Kitson I owe the details reproduced 
in figs. 3, and 14, i, and to Mr. Roland W. Paul the details 
from Dore in figs. 4, 5, and 13. 
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HAUGHMOND ABBEY, SHROPSHIRE.! 
By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. and HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A. 


The abbey of Haughmond was built upon the western 
slope of the hill of the same name, some four miles to 
the north-east of Shrewsbury. ‘The ruins are remarkably 
picturesque, and deserve as much attention from the 
architect as from the archaeologist. 

The late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott included Haughmond 
in his Four Minsters round the Wrekin, accompanied by a 
plan which requires considerable ingenuity to identify. 

Some years ago a little excavation was done upon the 
site of the church, which resulted in the discovery of a 
porch upon the north side and an altar in a peculiar position 
beneath the crossing. 

Towards the end of 1906 it was felt that the time 
had arrived to publish an accurate plan of the abbey, but 
before that was possible a considerable amount of excava- 
tion was necessary. Our member, Mr. H. R. H. Southam, 
after obtaining the necessary leave of the owner, Mr. Hugh 
Corbett, raised a fund by local subscriptions and grants 
from the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute to enable this work to be done. At 
Easter of 1907 operations were begun under the directions 
of the writers and were continued for some weeks. 

According to an account given by Tanner in his Notztia 
Monastica,* following an erroneous statement in the 
earliest? and later editions of Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum,* “ William FitzAlan of Clun, a.p. 1110, 
founded here an abbey for regular canons of the order 


1 Read before the Institute, 7th April, 3 London, 1661, ii, 46. 
: ‘ Ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel (London, 
2T. Tanner, Notitia Monastsca (London, 1830), vi, part i, 107. 
1744; also ed. J. Nasmith, Cambridge, 
1787), s.v. Shropshire, xii, Haghmon. 
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of St. Augustine, which was dedicated to St. John the 
Apostle and Evangelist.” 

Tanner is, however, careful to note that the date I1IO 
‘“‘was before these canons were brought into England,” 
and the Rev. R. W. Eyton, in his Antiquities of Shropshire, + 
has also shown that the statement in question, though 
contained in a cartulary of the abbey, has no foundation 
in fact. Mr. Eyton also points out that the oldest deed 
relating to the house is a grant by William FitzAlan of a 
fishery at Upton-on-Severn, “for the maintenance of 
Fulco the prior and all his brethren, living in the aforesaid 
church.” From internal evidence Mr. Eyton dates this 
deed to 1130—1138. He also concludes from it that the 
house was at first a priory, and afterwards raised to the 
dignity of an abbey, but it is quite possible that the 
grant was made during a vacancy in the abbacy, and that 
the house was an abbey from the beginning. The first 
benefactors, according to the same authority, included 
the empress Maud, king Henry II, Walkelin Maminot, 
William Peverel of Dover, and others, together with Ralph 
Gernon, earl of Chester, and Walter, bishop of Chester, 
who died in 1159. 

Between 1155 and 1160 king Henry II granted to 
the canons of Haughmond the seat and place (tpsam 
sedem et locum) of the abbey, together with sixty acres 
of land which they had assarted, and three plough-lands 
in Walcot given to them by the empress Maud. 

In 1172 pope Alexander III granted to the abbey a 
bull exempting all the cultivated lands of the canons 
from payment of tithe, and giving them the mght of free 
burial within the abbey, so operating as to make it extra- 
parochial. 

This parochial independence was completed by Richard, 
bishop of Coventry (1161-1182), who allowed the sacrist 
to administer the sacrament of baptism to jews and infants 
within the monastery, and to act as parish priest to all 
servants of the house as regarded the administration of 
the sacraments in general. 4 


1 London, 1858, vil, 283 et seq. 3The text of the bull is printed in the 
# Eyton, vil, 291. Monasticon (vi, part 1, 112-3). 
‘Eyton, vii, 292. 
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Several other documents of interest relating to the 
abbey may also be mentioned. 

In 1332 abbot Nicholas of Longnor, in consideration 
of the increased means of the house, granted to the prior 
and convent (inter alia) “‘ that they may have from hence- 
forth a new kitchen assigned for the frater, which we will 
cause to be built with all speed ; in which they may cause 
to be prepared by their special cook such food as pertains 
to the kitchen of that which shall be served to them, 
every day, by the canons and ministers appointed to that 
end by them by leave of the abbot.”! ‘The abbot also 
grants that “at any time of the year they may have in 
common the piggery of the house which is without the 
gate, and twenty pigs at the common cost of the house, 
for furnishing their larder.” 

In 1459 an agreement was entered into between abbot 
Richard Burnell in full chapter, with the assent of his 
convent, as to the recognitions and observances in his 
absence due to the prior and subprior. After reciting 
these the document directs “‘ that the aforesaid claustral 
prior shall have for his refreshment a certain chamber 
under the dorter, having an entry in the cloister beside 
the parlour door, which our beloved brother and fellow 
canon Dan William of Shrewsbury, now and long before 
claustral prior, lately repaired at great cost and renewed 
with many labours, together with a garden called of old 
Longenor’s garden, annexed to the aforewritten chamber, 
with a dovecot:in the same; all which and singular we 
grant by these presents to the aforesaid Dan William of 
Shrewsbury, prior, for his lifetime. And the oft-said 
claustral prior shall possess the aforesaid chamber with 
the above-written things, after the death only of the 
aforenamed William of Shrewsbury, now prior, and all 
and singular the jewels and ornaments belonging both 


1**Quod udem prior et conventus 
habeant de caetero novam coquinam, pro 
refectorio assignatam, quam _ aedificari 
celeriter faciemus; in qua parari faciant 
per coquum eorum specialem, cibaria 
eorum quae ad coquinam pertinent, de 
quibus ministrabitur eisdem, dicbus singulis, 
per canonicos et ministros ad hoc per eos, 


cum abbatis licentia deputandos.”—Monas- 
ticon, Vi, part 1, III. 

2“ Concedimus etiam pro nobis et 
successoribus nostris, quod omni tempore 
anni habeant in communi porcariam domus 
que est extra portam, viginti porcos 
ad sumptus communes domus, pro eorum 
lardaria faciendo.” Jbid. 
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to the altar in St. Andrew’s chapel in the church and to 
the said chamber, etc.” 

Another altar in the church, that of St. Anne, is 
mentioned in 1476 in connexion with the foundation 
thereat of a chantry by John le Strange, lord of Knockin, 
and Jacinth his wife. ? 

The abbey of Haughmond was suppressed with the 
larger religious houses in 1539, the so-called surrender, 
which is signed by the abbot, the prior, and nine other 
canons, being dated 9th September of that year. The 
estimated annual value was then {294 12s. gd. 

The site was granted, on 25th September, 1541, to 
Sir Edward Littleton of Pillaton, in the county of Stafford. 
He sold it to Sir Rowland Hill, and it passed through his | 
sister to the Barker family. From them it descended to 
the Kynastons, and in 1740 it came to the family of the 
present owner. 

The precinct of all monastic houses was enclosed by 
a wall or ditch, but at Haughmond nothing remains to 
show the extent of the enclosure, though the site of the 
gate-house can be traced some 400 feet to the north of 
the church. Between the gate and church was the outer 
court of the abbey, originally containing numerous build- 
ings necessary to the convent and its guests, but of these 
no trace remains above ground. 

The chief buildings of the abbey are grouped as usual 
around the cloister, and there is a second court to the 
south. A peculiarity of the buildings, owing to the site 
being upon a hill-side, is that some of those upon the 
highest part have floors quarried out of the red sandstone 
rock which forms the hill, and the rock itself is left as 
high as it stood to form the lower parts of the walls. 


1“ Inprimis, quod pracfatus prior claus- 
tralis habebit pro recreationibus suis came- 
ram quandam sub dormitorio, introitum 
habentem in claustro juxta parlarii ostium, 
quam praedilectus confrater noster et canoni- 
cus dominus Willelmus Salop. pro nunc, et 
diu ante, prior claustralis nuper magnis 
reparavit sumptibus et plurimis renovavit 
laboribus, cum gardino vocato ab antiquo 
Longenores-gardine camerae praescriptae 
annexo, una cum columbari in eodem; 
quae omnia et singula praedicto praefato 


domino Willelmo Salop. prion concedimus, 
vita sibi comitante, per praesentes ; 
possidebitque saepefatus prior claustralis 
cameram antedictam, cum suprascriptis, 
post decessum solum praenominati Willelmi 
Salop. nunc prioris, ac omnia et singula 
jocalia et ornamenta, tam altar in capella 
sancti Andreae in ecclesia, quam dictae 
camerae pertinentia, etc.”—Monasticon, vi, 
part 1, 12. 
2 Eyton, Vil, 303. 
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All that was standing above ground before our excava- 
tions was the western procession doorway to the church, 
the west front of the chapter-house, the west wall of the 
cloister, the west end and part of the south side of the 
frater, and the great hall of the infirmary, with a two- 
storied block in connexion. 

In the buildings of regular canons no system of plan 
was followed save that the church, chapter-house and 
frater bore their usual relative positions to each other. 

From their first foundation the larger houses had 
churches of a fully developed plan, as Smithfield, Christ- 
church, Carlisle, Waltham, Worksop, Bridlington, all of 
which were aisled in presbytery and nave and had eastern 
chapels to the transepts. By far the larger number of 
canons’ houses, however, had, in the first place, churches 
without aisles either to the presbytery or nave, but with 
two or more chapels to the transepts, as at Lanercost, 
Bolton, Dorchester, Newstead, Newark, Wigmore, and 
Lilleshall. In nearly all cases these aisleless churches 
seem to have been inconvenient, and an aisle was added 
upon the side away from the cloister. 


THE CHURCH. 


The canons at Haughmond began their first church 
upon modest lines, and some of this still remains beneath 
the floor level of the later work. It consisted of a 
presbytery, and north and south transepts with one eastern 
chapel to each, and an aisleless nave was intended to follow. 
The presbytery was 20 feet 6 inches wide, but its length 
is uncertain owing to the east end being on the rock; 
it had an archway on either side into the transept chapels. 
These archways were 7 feet 6 inches wide and of two square 
members; the east jamb remains of that on the south, 
and both jambs of the northern arch. Of the crossing 
both responds of the northern arch remain bedded in 
later work, and are similar to the jambs of the arches 
to the transepts. There were no responds to take the 
east and west arches, which must therefore have been 
carried on corbels. The north chapel was 11 feet 2 inches 
wide by 11 feet 5 inches from east to west. The east 
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wall was unearthed in the previous excavation mentioned 
above, and has in it a two-membered recess, 6 feet wide, 
for the altar. The altar was 3 feet 4 inches in length, 
and in connexion therewith is a floor drain, having a dish 
7 inches square, placed diagonally against the jamb of 
the arch to the presbytery. Of the corresponding chapel 
on the south, the east wall alone remains, but without a 
recess for the altar; it had a chamfered plinth externally. 
Search was made for other parts of this original building, 
but nothing was found except the rough foundations of 
the south-west pier of the crossing, and it is doubtful 
if anything further westward was ever built in stone 
before it was decided to build the new church and monastery 
upon a much larger scale. 

The new church was of the aisleless type, very similar 
to that of the neighbouring house of Lilleshall, and con- 
sisted of a presbytery, north and south transepts with 
two eastern chapels to each, anda nave without aisles. As 
in the case of the Cistercian foundations of Waverley 
and Tintern, it was built to the east and north of the 
first church, so that the convent should not be disturbed 
in their old quire before the new one was ready for use. 
This church was exactly 200 feet in length, and had a 
tower over the crossing, under which and the first bay 
of the nave was the quire. An unusual feature, owing 
to the slope of the ground, must have been the great 
number of steps between the nave and the high altar, as 
the quire was 6 feet above the nave and the platform 
of the high altar 5 feet 6 inches above the quire. In 
the early part of the thirteenth century an aisle was 
added on the north side of the nave with a large porch 
of entrance. At some period before the suppression, the 
north transept with its chapels was destroyed, presumably 
by the fall of the steeple, after which an aisle was added 
to the north of the presbytery with a solid return wall 
to form the east side of the transept. 

The presbytery was 51 feet in length by 25 feet in 
width. Its east wall has disappeared, except its rough 
bed quarried in the rock. The north wall, save for a 
small piece at the extreme east end, has also completely 
gone. The south wall shows in places to a couple of 
feet in height as part of the solid rock, and was thickly 
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coated with plaster. A fragment of the external plinth 
remains. 

There was a cross step at 12 feet and another at 24 feet 
6 inches from the east wall. Between these, in the floor, 
are two grave slabs, of the thirteenth century, having an 
incised cross upon each with inscriptions round the edge. 


‘That to the north is: 


+ WOVS - KI. P| ASSEZ - P [AR- IC] I- PRIES - PVR- LALME - IOHAN - 
FIS - | ALEIN- KI- | GIT- ICI- DEV- DE- SA- ALME- EIT - 
MERCI . AMEN.! 
and that to the south: 
+ ISABEL | - DE - MO [RTIME] R - SA- FEMME - ACOST - | _ 
DE - L| VI -| DEV -] DE- LVR - AL [ME- EIT -] MERCI - AMEN. 


These slabs were found in 1811, and are well figured 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1825,? at which 
time they were lying in pieces in the chapter-house. 

The added aisle on the north side of the presbytery 
was 13 feet wide, and stopped short of the main east end 
some 13 feet. Against the middle of its outer wall 1s 
a grave. At the west end the aisle wall returns northward 
to form the east side of the transept, but slightly westward 
of the line of the original east wall. 

Nothing whatever remains of the first or later north 
transept, owing doubtless to the occurrence of a fault 
in the rock, necessitating built foundations, which formed 
a tempting quarry for the destroyers after the suppression. 

The crossing had the north, south, and west arches 
carried upon responds and the east arch upon corbels, 
but only the footing of the south-east pier, neatly cut 
in the rock, and the foundations of the south-west pier 
remain. ‘There would be screen walls under the western 
part of the side arches, behind the quire stalls, and six 
or seven steps would lead up to the presbytery. 

The south transept was 26 feet wide by 30 feet from 
north to south, and retains the outer face of the west 
wall towards the cloister and the foundations, 7 feet 


= 


1 This John FitzAlan was bornin 1246; of Arden, 1283, and Robert of Hastings, 
he was fourth in descent from the founder, 1285. 
and his wife was daughter of Roger 2 Vol. 95, part i, 497. 
Mortimer of Wigmore, who married Ralph 
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9 inches wide, of the south end. The east side was cut 
into the rock, and the two chapels were gained by a 
number of steps equal to those up to the presbytery. 

Each chapel opened from the transept by an archway 
of two square members, of which the plinth of the middle 
pier remains towards both chapels. The northern chapel 
was 23 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet wide, and the lower 
parts of its east and south walls remain. The southern 
chapel was only 11 feet from east to west, though of the 
same width as its companion. 

The nave was about 112 feet long by 26 feet 6 inches 
wide. The south wall, next the cloister, remains a few 
feet in height for most of its length, but towards the west 
it is higher. At its east end are the two northern crossing 
piers of the first church, with part of the blocking wall 
between. Through the latter was pierced the eastern 
procession doorway of the later church. This had five 
members towards the cloister, of which three were carried 
by jamb-shafts, and the base of one yet remains on the 
east side. ‘Towards the church there seems to have been 
a rere-arch of two members, of which the inner had jamb- 
shafts. 

Westward of the old north-west crossing pier the wall 
is entirely of the second date, with a small chamfered 
plinth inside and out. The inner plinth, at 5 feet 6 inches 
from the old pier, is dropped in three steps to the lower 
level of the rest of the nave. 

The western processional doorway is opposite the west 
walk of the cloister, and remains complete. It is round- 
headed, of four members, two being supported by detached 
columns in the jambs. The hood-mould is richly carved 
with leaf work, as are also the capitals of the columns, 
and the outermost member is ornamented with an unusual 
form between a zigzag and key pattern on its face and soffit 
(plates1 andi). In the fourteenth century the second 
member of the jambs was cut back and carved into life-sized 
figures of St. Peter on the east and St. Paul on the west, 
over which were inserted ogee-headed canopies. ‘Towards 
the church the doorway has a plain segmental rere-arch 
within a tall round-headed arch of a single member, 
which is supported upon banded jamb-shafts with richly 
carved capitals. The upper part of the arch has gone, 
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but it was carved and had a hood-mould worked with a 
lozenge pattern (plate 1v).} 

This, as well as the eastern procession doorway, appears 
to have been inserted in place of simpler openings, though 
but little later in date than the wall itself. 

The west end of the nave has been destroyed, except 
for its rough foundation and a few stones of the plinth 
at the north-west angle, where there seems to have been 
a vice. 

The north wall was taken down, in part at any rate, 
for the arcade to the added aisle, but had originally, like 
the south wall, a small chamfered plinth inside and out, 
of which a fragment remains under the fourth pillar from 
the west. 

The north aisle is 12 feet wide at its east end and 
II feet at the west. Externally it has a plinth of two orders, 
with pilaster buttresses to mark the bays, of which there 
were seven. ‘The west end stops 5 feet short of the end of 
the nave. The five western bays had, towards the nave, 
an arcade carried upon boldly moulded columns, of which 
the bases and lowest courses of the fourth and fifth from 
the west and the plinth of the third remain. 

The fifth pillar is octagonal on plan, with concave 
sides to the cardinal points, wherein were detached columns. 
It had a moulded base and plinth following the line of 
the middle pier and columns, set upon an octagonal 
sub-plinth (plate 11, no. 1 and fig. 1). The fourth pillar 
(plate 111, no. 2 and fig. 1), is formed of four half 
circles set diagonally, with wide fillets, and detached 
columns to the cardinal points; it has a moulded base 
and plinth following the pillar above. The third pillar, 
of which the plinth alone remains, was like the fifth, and 
doubtless the design of the pillars was alternated throughout. 

At the fifth pillar the plinth jumps up to follow the 
rise of the floor level, but nothing remains to show if 
there were arches in the two eastern bays. 

The porch projects from the fifth bay of the aisle; 
it is 11 feet 6 inches wide by 13 feet deep, and remains 


1 After the suppression this doorway entrance to a small building, on the site of 
was built up, but showing the two outer the church, of which the west wall was 
members to the cloister, and a new door- found with one stone of the hearth of 
way, of a single moulded member, inserted _a_ fireplace. 
in the wall further cast. This was the 
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on both sides to about 3 feet in height. The walls have 
a plinth similar to that of the aisle, with a pair of pilaster 
buttresses at the angles. The outer doorway was of two 
members, with a detached column in each jamb. The 
inner doorway, of which the bases alone remain, was of 
three members, and had four small columns on each side 
(fig. 2). There is a sunk space inside the door with two 
steps up to the aisle level. 


_aa 















Yl 


FIG. 2. NORTH PORCH, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE. 








Scarcely anything remains of the internal fittings of 
the church, but what is left enables the arrangements 
to be made out with a certain degree of accuracy. 

The presbytery had the high altar against the east 
wall, and its floor was level throughout its length, save 
for three cross steps, but was gained by a flight of at 
least six steps from the quire. 
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The quire was also level, 5 feet 6 inches below the 
presbytery, and occupied the crossing and one bay of 
the nave, where a cross wall, of which a fragment remains, 
just within the east jamb of the east processional doorway, 
enclosed its west end (fig. 3). 

There must have been another cross wall to the west 
of this doorway, and with that to the east, supported the 
loft or gallery, which formed the pulpitum. This always 


NC <_ 





FIG. 3. EAST PROCESSIONAL DOORWAY, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE, 


divided the quire from the nave in monastic churches, 
and besides being used for ritual purposes generally held 
a pair of organs. Against the west side of the pulpitum, 
which also served as the rood screen, was placed the nave 
altar with a small doorway on either side. 

The level of the nave was six feet below the quire, 
but the original arrangement of steps from the one to 
the other is not clear. Late in the thirteenth century 
the nave floor was raised some 6 inches, and a considerable 
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surface of the paving of this date remains. It has a double 
row of circular tiles, 12 inches in diameter, down the 
middle, with a row of square tiles having a narrow tile 
edging on each side and against the side walls, the general 
surface being set diagonally with 7 inch tiles, in which, 
at regular intervals, are circular tiles, like those in the 
middle. All are much worn, and if they were ever 
ornamented the patterns are quite lost. 

There was a step across the nave 7 feet westward of 
the easternmost remaining pier of the arcade. Three 
other steps were at this pillar, with two others to form the 
platform of the nave altar and up to the doors on each 
side. On the south side this point is fixed by the level of 
the processional doorway, from which the level of this 
quire necessitates a flight of eight steps; these seem to 
have been placed between the two walls of the pulpitum, 
with a landing in front of the quire door. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a like arrangement occurred on the north 
side. - 

On the west side of the fourth pillar of the arcade 
are the lower stones of an altar, 4 feet 2, ifithes- in length, 
which was probably an addition of the fourteenth century ; 
and on the south-west side of the next pillar westward 
are the foundations of the holy water stock. 

In the fifteenth century the nave floor was further 
raised 15 inches, and the four steps in front of the nave 
altar removed. Little was found of this floor in position, 
save a fragment of paving in the north aisle, but in the 
middle of the nave opposite the third pier of the arcade 
is a fine incised grave slab (fig. 4). This is 6 feet 2 inches 
in length by 2 feet 7 inches in width. It has in the middle 
a figure of a lady with a head-dress of the kind pointed 
at the top like a ridge of a roof and lappets at the sides 
over the ears; the dress consists of a tight-fitting bodice 
with an ornamented collar and a long, flowing skirt ; 
the hands are raised in prayer and gloved, and round the 
waist is a loose girdle with a buckle of three bosses, from 
which hangs a long chain of beads. On either side the 
head is a shield of arms, the dexter is blank, but the other 
bears a chevron between three lions’ heads razed, impaling 
per fess indented and counterchanged three boars’ heads 
couped. 
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Round the edge is a fine black letter inscription : 


Pic Jaret ankerita filita + | Jobis leiston # armig’t 
& bror Ricardi mpnde x que obiit tu Fe/fto + | 
Cathedre Sancti petrt | Anno Bhi Milleytlo CCCCC 
rrbitjo cu’? ate pfrolpictet’? Delus] amen]. 


The first asterisk represents a boar’s head couped, the 
second a lion’s head razed, and the third what looks like 
a boot. 

In front of the nave altar, on the south side, was found 
an interment incased in lead, which doubtless formed the 
inner lining of a wooden coffin that had perished; it 
was not thought necessary to interfere with it. 


THE CLOISTER. 


The cloister is 110 feet from north to south by 93 feet 
from east to west. Along each wall was a pentice-covered 
alley, 10 feet wide on the east, 10 feet 6 inches wide on 
the north and west, and 8 feet 6 inches wide on the south, 
supported towards the garth, upon a wall of which the 
foundations, 2 feet wide, remain; they doubtless carried 
originally an open arcade upon twin shafts. 

The alley next the church was used by the convent 
in its leisure time for study, the books for which purpose 
were generally kept in a cupboard near the church door. 

In the church wall, at 35 feet from the transept, are 
the remains of a seat of the thirteenth century, having 
projecting jambs with a couple of detached columns in 
each, but the lowest course of the west jamb and part of 
the back alone remains. A similar seat, in a corresponding 
position, remains in the Cistercian houses of Tintern 
and Cleeve, and was probably for the use of the claustral 
prior to see good order kept. 

Adjoining the end of the south transept was a chamber, 
11 feet wide, but of uncertain length, of which nothing 
remains, but like the similar apartment at Hexham, Oxford, 


and Lilleshall, was doubtless the vestry. 
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THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


The chapter-house adjoined the vestry southward, and 
was 26 feet wide, but its length is uncertain. The west 
end and part of the south side remain to a considerable 
height, but the north wall is reduced to the foundations, 
which were traced for 45 feet, and there stop against the 
rock, in which there is no decided indication of the east end. 

The west end is formed by three round-headed arches, 
of which the middle forms the entrance. It consisted of 
five moulded members, but the innermost has perished ; 
each member is supported upon a jamb-shaft with carved 
capitals, and there is an enriched hood-mould with 
terminals of human heads. The arch on either side has 
four members, inside of which was a pair of pointed 
arches carried by twin columns raised upon a sill, 3 feet 
6 inches above the floor, but the dividing columns and 
the stone above are gone (plate v). The southern arch 
has an enriched label, at the apex of which was a carved 
head, but that to the northern arch is plainly moulded. 

The jamb between the columns have been treated 
similarly to those of the western processional doorway, 
but the figures are smaller, and starting from the north 
are : 
On either side of the northern arch: St. Augustine, 
as an abbot with a crosier, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
with a crossed staff. 

On either side of the entrance: St. Katharine with 
wheel and sword, standing on the crowned head of 
Maximian, who caused her death; St. John the Evangelist, 
with palm branch and scroll; St. John the Baptist, with 
the Holy Lamb on a roundel; St. Margaret, piercing the 
dragon with her staff (plates vi and vii). 

On either side the southern arch: St. Hilda (?) as an 
abbess, with crosier and book, standing on a head; and 
St. Michael, holding a sword, and with his foot on the 
dragon. 

In the north-west angle are the remains of a small 
corbelled shaft, which is the only evidence that the chapter- 
house was vaulted, as the south wall seems to have been 
patched and all evidence of vaulting obliterated. 

There remain the jambs of a doorway high up in the 
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south wall, which may possibly be monastic, in which 
case it was to gain access to the church from the dorter 
by a bridge across the west end of the chapter-house 
similar to that in the Cistercian abbey of Bindon. 

After the suppression the chapter-house seems to have 
been “ deemed superfluous,” and was, save for the western 
arches and part of the south side, pulled down. After- 
wards the site was again built upon, and a narrow building 
with semi-octagonal east end erected. It is covered by 
a heavy oak ceiling, which remains tolerably complete. 
The east end has square-headed windows removed from 
elsewhere and a small two-light fifteenth-century window 
re-used in the north wall. ‘The side openings of the west 
end were built up, and the entrance narrowed into a 
doorway, as indicated by the destroyed innermost member. 
The timber roof is certainly earlier than the suppression, 
and must have been brought from some destroyed building ; 
it is divided into four bays, exclusive of the semi-octagonal 
east end, by heavily moulded beams with a longitudinal 
beam of similar section, and each compartment is filled 
with moulded joists. 4 


THE PARLOUR. 


Next to the chapter-house was the parlour, but nothing 
whatever remains of it but the toothing for its east wall. 


THE DORTER RANGE. 


From the parlour southward, but deflected considerably 
to the east, was a long two-storied range of building, of 
which nothing except a fragment of the west wall was 
visible before the late excavations. The whole area has 
now been cleared out to its original floor level, and has 
revealed much of great interest. 

This building is 125 feet long by 27 feet wide, and 
was built as a continuous range with a row of> columns 
down the middle dividing it into eleven unequal-sized 
bays. The columns were I foot 8 inches in diameter, 


1 This roof was until lately in a grievous has now been made secure and weather- 
condition, and let in the weather, but proof by the present owner. 
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with plain chamfered bases, and seem to have merely 
se | a beam to support the floor above, as they occur 
opposite original openings. This precludes any regular 
system of vaulting, by which this building was usually 
covered. 

The east wall is partly formed out of the rock, and 
thickly plastered internally. In the northernmost bay is 
a wide recess for a window ; in the next bay a small window 
recess ; in the third bay an inserted fireplace, 6 feet wide, 
with a stone curb; in the fourth bay is part of another 
wide window recess like that in the first bay; in the sixth 
bay the jambs of an original doorway of a single chamfered 
member; in the tenth bay was an original window with 
an inserted mullion; and in the last bay another original 
window, with a sink, 18 inches square, recessed in the 
wall to the south. 

The eastern part of the south end remains to some 
4 feet in height, and has a doorway of a single square 
member which led to the subvault of a building which will 
be described later. The western part of the wall has 
been demolished, except for the lowest parts, which are 
formed out of the rock. 

The west wall remains in places to a considerable 
height. Opposite the second column from the north is 
an original doorway of a single square member.! The 
wall of the fourth and fifth bays has gone, but in the sixth 
bay are the remains of another doorway opposite to that 
in the east wall; in the seventh and ninth bays are the 
lower internal jamb stones of original windows; in the 
tenth bay is an inserted doorway of a single member 
with a segmental head, which remains complete; and 
in the eleventh bay are the lower stones of a similar doorway, 
though of much smaller opening. 

The range has two cross walls parting off the sixth 
bay as a passage, presumably of original work. There is 
another cross wall in the middle of the ninth bay of later 
date, and against its south side, towards the last, is a 
raised platform with a chamfered plinth, though for 
what purpose is not clear. It may have supported a 
lavatory basin. 

The use of the two southern rooms is uncertain, but 


1 This was made into a fireplace in the post-suppression days to warm a room to the west. 
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that northward of the cross passage was the warming-house, 
where a fire was kept all through the cold weather, whereat 
the canons were allowed to warm themselves. 


THE PRIOR’S LODGING. 


In the first place the warming-house occupied the 
whole space from the passage to the parlour; but in the 
fifteenth century the prior appropriated the northern part 
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FIG. §. THE DARK ENTRY, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE, 


next the parlour to his lodging, and inserted the small 
doorway of entrance which still remains in the south-east 
angle of the cloister. He also had a garden for his own 
use. 4 i 4 
THE DORTER. 
On the first floor, over the parlour and the whole: of 
the building just described, was the great dorter or sleeping. 


1 See page 283 ane. 
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place of the convent. It was approached by steps against 
the west side, placed apparently between the warming- 
house door and that to the cross passage, and possibly 
had a night stair to the church, gained by a gallery across 
the west end of the chapter-house. 

A monastic dorter was arranged with separate cells or 
cubicles made of wood, each lighted by a small window. 
They were placed on either side of the range, and had a 
wide passage down the middle. 

On the south side of the cloister, next the dorter range, 
was a wedge-shaped passage,* originally covered by a 
barrel vault, of which the springer remains for some feet 
on the east side (fig. 5). At the north end of the passage 
was an inserted doorway of the thirteenth century of three 
members, of which the bases of the east jamb remain. 


THE FRATER. 


The frater, or dining-hall of the canons, occupied the 
remainder of the south side of the cloister, and was raised 
thereupon by only a couple of steps, but owing to the 
fall of the ground southwards and westwards it had a 
cellar beneath. ‘The west end and part of the south side 
still stand almost to their full height; a fragment of the 
north side remains at its west end; but the rest is reduced 
to foundations, except a small piece of the core of the 
east end. 

The frater was 30 feet 6 inches wide by about 81 feet 
long, and the west end was parted off by a cross screen. 
It was entered from the cloister, through the screens, by 
a doorway of three members carried by banded jamb 
shafts with carved capitals, of which the west jamb remains. 

The south side had a range of round-headed windows, 
of which the three western remain. They have wide 
splays internally and a continuous hood externally. The 
westernmost window is placed in a recess, and has beneath 
it the round-headed opening of the service-hatch from 
the kitchen placed in a wall arcade of round arches carried 
by detached columns with carved capitals (plate viit). 


1 This was converted into a room at the into the doorway of the dorter range 
suppression, having a stone paved floor already named. 
and a fireplace on the east side inserted 
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On the west wall this arcade was returned for a short 
distance, and there are two round-headed lockers to the 
north. Above were originally three round-headed windows, 
similar to those on the south side, of which the jambs 
remain in either angle; these windows were supplanted 
in the latter years of the fourteenth century by a large 
traceried window, transomed at half height, of which the 
jambs alone remain and have, in line with the transom, 
a curious band of quatrefoils. The frater floor was of 
wood carried by cross beams. 

The cellar beneath the frater, which was never vaulted, 
has a wide fourteenth-century doorway inserted in the 
middle of the west end. It was of two members, with a 
pointed head, but has lost the inner. On the north side 
is another wide doorway, with a segmental head, which 
may be of the original work; while on the south side is 
yet another doorway, which has twice been narrowed 
and is now quite blocked up. In the south wall is a door- 
way of a single member with a small square-headed loop 
on the east. 

After the suppression the remaining windows of the 
frater on the south side were built up, and in the cellar 
beneath a fireplace was inserted in the south wall, and 
a two-light window inserted close against the west end. 


THE LAVATORY. 


Just without the frater door, in the west wall of the 
cloister, was the lavatory where the canons washed them- 
selves in the morning and before going into the frater for 
meals. It was contained within two round-headed arches, of 
two square members and a moulded hood, supported upon 
banded jamb-shafts with beautifully carved capitals. The 
lower parts of the jambs have been much mutilated, and 
nothing remains of the basin or any indication of the 
method by which the water was supplied (plates 1x and x). 
It was one of the duties of the fraterer to see that the 
lavatory was kept clean and constantly supplied with fresh 
towels. 

THE CELLARIUM. 


The west side of the cloister was covered by a range 
of buildings which, though under the charge of the 
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cellarer and known as the cellarium (as in Cistercian houses), 
was used for quite a different purpose, being for the housing 
of superior guests. The east side of the range remains to a 
considerable height, but the west wall has been destroyed 
to the foundations. The north end was partly covered 
by the church, and the south end was in line with the 
north wall of the frater, and the toothing for it remains. 
Although originally of two stories no indication of this is 
visible. 

At the north end of the east wall is a doorway of a 
single member, with a round rere-arch to the cloister 
which has jamb-shafts with richly carved capitals. To 
the south of this door is an inserted fireplace of the fifteenth 
century, and yet further south is a small original doorway 
of a single square member. The first doorway would 
indicate that the north end of the range was occupied by 
the outer parlour. 

The cellarium was removed, with the exception of its 
east wall, at the suppression. “Two large buttresses were 
then built to cover the toothing of the end walls and a 
battlemented parapet was added to the lowered east wall. 


THE KITCHEN. 


To the south of the frater is an irregular-shaped court, 
having the dorter range on the east, the kitchen on the 
west, and a great hall with a two-storied building on the 
south. The west end of the frater is continued south- 
ward 86 feet, and against the east side of this wall, which 
remains in places to a considerable height, was the kitchen 
and its offices: but without further excavation little 
about them can be said. 

Adjoining the frater must have been a space to contain 
a staircase up to a lobby outside the serving-hatch. 

Southward of this was the great kitchen of the convent, 
built by abbot Nicholas in 1332; it had a fireplace on 
the west side, and probably others in the destroyed walls. 
The remaining fireplace is contained in a projecting breast 
20 feet 6 inches wide, which is reduced by tabling on 
either side up to a single flue chimney, but the stack itself 
has fallen. High up in the wall, just north of this breast, 


is an original ogee-headed window. 
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In the continuation of the west wall further south 
are the remains of another chimney-breast 17 feet wide. 

After the suppression the great kitchen seems to have 
been pulled down, and a new fireplace built further north. 
Between this and the original breast is a two-light Tudor 
window, and another of one light was inserted on the 
north side of the chimney. A new south wall was built 
at 34 feet from the frater, and in this are remains of a 
Tudor window like that in the west wall. This kitchen 
has in turn been destroyed and a little cottage built against 
the west wall from the frater up to the remaining fragments 
of the south wall. 

On the east side of the court, next the dorter range, 
was presumably a pentice in continuation with the passage 
at the east end of the frater. There was certainly a 
pentice along the south side of the court, which was taken 
beyond the line of the west wall of the kitchen up to 
the angle of the hall, where it formed a porch over the 
chief entrance. 


THE INFIRMARY. 


The great hall which occupies part of the south side 
of this second court is set east and west, and stands nearly 
complete. It is 78 feet 6 inches long by 35 feet wide, 
roughly divided into four bays, and, with the exception 
of the east wall, is all of the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The west end was divided off by screens like 
an ordinary domestic hall. 

The main entrance was at the extreme west end of the 
north side, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and of two moulded 
members with a segmental arched head. In the next bay 
eastward, of the same wall, are the remains of a two-light 
window placed high up to avoid the roof of the pentice 
without. In the third bay is an arched doorway of a 
single moulded member, with indications of another two- 
light window above. In the easternmost bay is a small 
pointed doorway, of a single chamfered member, which 
has in its eastern reveal a straight flight of steps in the 
thickness of the wall, leading to the first floor of the 
building on the east. The staircase is lighted on the 
north side by a small quatrefoil window. 

The east end is blank and of an earlier date than the 
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hall, but has towards its south end two doorways, of 
which the northern has two members and seems con- 
temporary with the wall, and the southern of one member 
was inserted when the hall was built. 

The south wall has in each bay a two-light transomed 
window, with tracery still remaining in the head, of 
which the lower lights are rebated for shutters and the 
upper grooved for glass (plate x1). There are remains of side 
seats in the sills of each. In the third bay from the east 
bay is a pointed doorway leading outwards, and in the west 
is another doorway leading outwards, but this has been 
rebated at a later date for a door opening inwards. 
Externally the bays on this side are separated by bold 
buttresses, of which the westernmost differs from the 
others in having a crocketed gablet to the lower set-off. 
The walls were originally finished by parapets, and the 
stone shoots for the rain water still remain to the ‘east of 
the easternmost and to the west of the westernmost 
buttress. 

The west end (plate x11) has in the middle a pair of 
pointed doorways leading outwards, with heavy relieving 
arches, and a small doorway at the north end to a vice in 
the north-west angle which led up to the parapet. From 
this vice, at about 14 feet from the ground, is a doorway 
on to a wall gallery across the west front to another vice 
in the south-west angle (fig. 6). Above the gallery the 
wall is thinned, and contains a large window of six lights 
originally, of which the arch, with pieces of its tracery 
attached, remains. 

Externally the front was covered by a building of 
which the toothing of its north wall remains, together 
with four corbels to carry its flat roof, which reached to the 
sill of the great window (plate x1). The northern end 
was raised another story in timber construction, and had a 
pitched roof placed east and west; it was entered by an 
inserted doorway in the north-west vice. Search was 
made for the foundation of these buildings, but nothing 
decided was found; but from their position and the 
two doors of entrance from the hall, the ground story 
was evidently the buttery and pantry of the great hall. 
The upper part of both turrets containing the vices are 
turned into circular drums capped by plain pyramidal 
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tops, and have doorways on to the parapets. The 
weathering on the east side of both turrets shows that the 
present gable belongs to a later roof of less pitch than 
the original one. The southern turret has at the top a 
second doorway on the south side that led into a building 
which has been destroyed above ground, but must have 
been of two or more stories. This was traced by excavation. 


It was of an earlier date by fifty years than the hall, and 
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FIG 6. NORTH WEST CORNER OF INFIRMARY HALL AT FIRST FLOOR LEVEL, 
PLAN OF VICE. 





placed at a considerable angle thereto. It was 34 feet 
6 inches from east to west by 18 feet 6 inches wide, and 
its north-east corner adjoined the south-west angle of the 
hall, against which its toothing remains. The floor level 
of the lowest story was considerably below that of the 
hall, and had a doorway at the west end of its north side 
and another at the east end of its south wall, with a narrow 
loop adjoining. It had a block for a chimney upon an 
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upper floor nearly in the middle of its south wall. It 
is impossible to say definitely what the use of this building 
was, but from its character it must have been the lodging 
of one of the chief officers of the convent, and from its 
position presumably that of the infirmarer. 

Nothing has been said of the use of the hall, but it 
can hardly have been for any other purpose than that of 
the infirmary, which, in monastic establishments, was not 
only for the temporary housing of the sick, but for those 
who had been professed for fifty years and others who 
were not able to bear the rigorous life of the cloister. 
With canons it was also used for the accommodation of 
those who had been let blood at the fixed periods ordered 
for this weakening process. 

After the suppression it seems to have been used for 
the hall of the dwelling house. A wide fireplace, having 
a flat arch with carved spandrels, was inserted in the north 
wall, and has a large projecting breast externally. A new 
porch was built to cover the doorway at the west end of 
the south side, but has been almost wholly destroyed. 

In connexion with all monastic infirmaries was a chapel, 
but of that at Haughmond no sign remains. The doorway 
on the south side of the hall indicates the existence of a 
building in that direction, and as it is the only free side, 
it is there the chapel must be looked for. ‘Trenches were 
dug for the purpose, but without any satisfactory result. 


THE ABBOT’S LODGING. 


At the east end of the infirmary hall, and placed roughly 
at right angles thereto, is a two-storied building, apparently 
of the thirteenth century, though much altered in later 
times. It measures 65 feet in length by 21 feet 9 inches 
in width, and on the ground floor appears to have been 
divided by a partition into two rooms of almost equal 
size. In the north wall were originally two narrow windows, 
of which the eastern is walled up, and the western was 
altered in the fourteenth century into a pointed doorway 
of a singled chamfered member. In the south wall are 
the two doorways from the hall already mentioned, leading 
into either room; further south is a small window of 
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the original work, and southward again a wide three-light 
window of late fourteenth-century date, with a square 
head. Externally, at the south-west angle, is a large 
buttress of the same work. 

More than half the south end is cut away for the 
insertion of a large semi-octagonal bay window (plate xiv), 
having two cinquefoiled lights in each pane, which remains 
entire. In the remaining piece of wall to the east is a 
small segmental-headed doorway leading to a contemporary 
adjunct, which apparently held a stair to the upper floor. 

The east side is mostly destroyed, but had in a pro- 
jecting breast a fireplace to the southern chamber. 

Of the upper floor no monastic feature remains, save 
that in the north-west angle is the opening on the top of 
the wall stair from the hall, and in the south wall a similar 
doorway to that below. 

The use of this building was doubtless for the abbot ; 
but, owing to its having been so much altered in post- 
suppression days and having lost most of its east side, the 
original divisions are obscured. A suggested arrangement 
is that on the ground floor the northern of the two rooms 
was the abbot’s hall and the southern room with the bay 
window and fireplace his solar. The destroyed building 
attached to its south end contained a staircase to the 
room above the solar, which was the abbot’s bedroom. 
The rest of the upper story was the sleeping place for 
the infirm, with direct communication with the hall by 
the wall-stair already described. It should be remem- 
bered that the abbot of a canons’ house did not require 
a separate hall of any size, as he was allowed to entertain 
superior guests in the frater. 

The post-suppression alterations were chiefly on the 
upper floor, and consisted: (1) of raising the added bay 
to this floor and throwing a pointed arch above to take 
the gable ; (2) putting a pair of buttresses at the south-east 
angle to cover the toothing of an adjoining building then 
demolished ; (3) removing the north end and building 
a new gable 4 feet 6 inches further north. On the ground 
floor a fireplace with external breast was inserted in the 
west wall, and a couple of two-light windows were inserted 
in the east wall near its north end. 

There is a small building filling up the remainder of 
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the second court between the abbot’s lodging and the 
dorter range. Its north wall remains, of two dates, and 
has a doorway at its west end. The end of its south wall 
shows inside the abbot’s lodging. It was probably used 
on the ground floor as a cellar and above as part of the 
sleeping space for the infirmary; it probably had a small 
door into the dorter, by which the servant of the infirmarer 
might attend on emergency any canon in the dorter. 


THE REREDORTER. 


One of the important buildings of the convent has 
et to be described, and that is the reredorter or necessarium. 
his building was always in direct communication with 

the dorter, and was placed so as to be convenient for the 
great drain of the abbey. It is sometimes parallel with 
the dorter, sometimes at right angles to it, and sometimes 
at the end; but at Haughmond it is in a position to 
which there is no known parallel, being placed diagonally 
between the south-east angle of the dorter and the corre- 
sponding angle of the abbot’s lodging. 

It is of the same date as the dorter range, 95 feet in 
length by 15 feet in width, with a drain 3 feet wide along 
its south-east side. The drain channel is only 15 inches 
wide, and has battered sides in ashlar courses. 

The south end would doubtless have a garderobe on 
both stories in connexion with the abbot’s lodging, and 
he would probably use the passage of the reredorter after 
giving the blessing in the dorter at night to retire to his 
own chamber. 

The reredorter seems to have been pulled down to 
the ground after the suppression. 


THE CONDUIT. 


On the hill side above the reredorter is a small and 
simple conduit head of the fourteenth century with a 
gabled roof, from which the convent was supplied with 
water. The overflow is taken to a small pond, from which 
led the main drain, and as the quantity of water is not 
sufficient to keep this constantly flushed by a running 
stream, the pond was probably let out through a sluice 
at stated periods to effect that purpose. 
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Most of the features of the post-suppression house 
have been mentioned where they occur in the earlier 
buildings; but it may be of interest to state briefly the 
transformation so far as it can be traced. 

The church, chapter-house, cellarer’s building, and 
ceredorter were all swept away, except the wall of each 
building adjoining the cloister, which was retained to 
enclose a garden. 

The infirmary hall was left for the hall of the new 
house, but a small porch was added to the north door, 
which became the chief door of entrance to the house. 
The abbot’s lodging was left for the solar below and the 
great chamber above. The convent kitchen was pulled 
down, and a new kitchen next the frater was built in its 

lace. 
: The frater and dorter seem to have been each divided 
into rooms opening off a long gallery in the same manner 
as the similar buildings were treated at Lacock in Wiltshire. 

A new building, though made up of old material, 
was built on the site of the enapieE ROWE) apparently 
for use as a chapel. 

A large garden was enclosed to the south and east, 
by a high wall having a handsome tabled coping of two 
courses. 

We have not been able to find definitely who converted 
the abbey into a house, but from the character of the 
work it could only have been done a few years after the 
suppression. The house was apparently destroyed during 
the Rebellion, as in the supplement to The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1790 (p. 1193) it is stated that “In the 
time of the Civil Wars of the last century, Captain Hosier 
(I suppose of the Berwick family) burnt the house of 
Mr. Barker, of Haughmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, by 
setting fire to the yule log.’ 

The earliest known view of the abbey is that of S. and 
N. Buck (1730), which shows the ruins virtually as they 
are at present, excepting that the east gable of the infirmary 
hall was then standing, as well as that at the north end 
of the abbot’s house. 

Haughmond had a cell, at Ronton in Staffordshire, 


' For this reference the writers have to thank Mr. H. R. H. Southam, F.S.A. 
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founded by Robert FitzNoel, in the time of Henry IT. 
The buildings were converted into a house at the suppres- 
sion. Part of the cloister, of thirteenth-century work 
with coupled columns and foliated capitals was standing 
until the middle of the last century. The tower at the 
west end of the church still stands; it is of the fifteenth 
century, and has bold double buttresses at the angles and 
a vice at the north-east angle. On the west face is a 
doorway of reused thirteenth-century work, beneath a 
great window of five lights with a crocketted label ; above 
is the belfry stage, which has on all four sides a two-light 
window and finished with a cornice and battlemented 
parapet. Beneath the parapet is a rich band of tracery 
work. 

On the south side of the tower is a twelfth-century 
doorway of a single member, but with a moulded label 
which has curious turned terminals no less than 14 feet 
in length and 13 inches high. 
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that the eastern parts of Fountains, Rievaulx, and Beverley 
are distinguished by a purity of design which was rarely 
equalled and never surpassed in the thirteenth-century 
architecture of northern England. 


It remains for me to express my sincere thanks to those 
who have so kindly allowed me to use their photographs, 
and in several cases have taken them specially for me, for 
the illustration of this paper. To my always obliging 
friend, M. Camille Enlart, I owe the photograph repro- 
duced in plate xv, as well as many notes and references, 
and to M. Philippe des Forts the photographs reproduced 
in plates ii, ili, and xix. For other photographs, I am 
indebted to Mr. Godfrey Bingley, of Leeds (plates viii, 
xii, xiii, and xxiii); Mr. Arthur Bond, of Furness (plate 
xx, no. 1); Mr. C. H. Bothamley (plates x, and xi, no. 2) ; 
Mr. S. Gardner, of Harrow (plates xx, no. 2, xxii, no. 2, 
and xxv, no. 2); Mr. C. C. Hodges (plates vii, no. 2, 
and x); Mr. J. V. Saunders, of Hull (plates xi, no. 1, 
XVl, XVil, XVili, xxii, no. I, xxiv, no. 2, and xxv, no. 1); 
and Mr. T. W. Thornton, of Leeds (plates iv and vi). 
To Mr. Sydney D. Kitson I owe the details reproduced 
in figs. 3, and 14, i, and to Mr. Roland W. Paul the details 
from Dore in figs. 4, §, and 13. 


HAUGHMOND ABBEY, SHROPSHIRE.? 
By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. and HAROLD BRAKSPEAR, F.S.A. 


The abbey of Haughmond was built upon the western 
slope of the hill of the same name, some four miles to 
the north-east of Shrewsbury. The ruins are remarkably 
picturesque, and deserve as much attention from the 
architect as from the archaeologist. 

The late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott included Haughmond 
in his Four Minsters round the Wrekin, accompanied by a 
plan which requires considerable ingenuity to identify. 

Some years ago a little excavation was done upon the 
site of the church, which resulted in the discovery of a 
porch upon the north side and an altar in a peculiar position 
beneath the crossing. 

Towards the end of 1906 it was felt that the time 
had arrived to publish an accurate plan of the abbey, but 
before that was possible a considerable amount of excava- 
tion was necessary. Our member, Mr. H. R. H. Southam, 
after obtaining the necessary leave of the owner, Mr. Hugh 
Corbett, raised a fund by local subscriptions and grants 
from the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute to enable this work to be done. At 
Easter of 1907 operations were begun under the directions 
of the writers and were continued for some weeks. 

According to an account given by Tanner in his Notztia 
Monastica,* following an erroneous statement in the 
earliest? and later editions of Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum,* “William FitzAlan of Clun, a.p. IIIo, 
founded here an abbey for regular canons of the order 


1 Read before the Institute, 7th April, 3 London, 1661, ii, 46. 
' * Ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel (London, 
2T. Tanner, Notitia Monastica (London, 1830), vi, part i, 107. 
1744; also ed. J. Nasmith, Cambridge, 
1787), s.v. Shropshire, xu, Haghmon. 
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of St. Augustine, which was dedicated to St. John the 
Apostle and Evangelist.” 

Tanner is, however, careful to note that the date IIroO 
‘“‘was before these canons were brought into England,”’ 
and the Rev. R. W. Eyton, in his Antiquities of Shropshire, * 
has also shown that the statement in question, though 
contained in a cartulary of the abbey, has no foundation 
in fact. Mr. Eyton also points out that the oldest deed 
relating to the house is a grant by William FitzAlan of a 
fishery at Upton-on-Severn, “for the maintenance of 
Fulco the prior and all his brethren, living in the aforesaid 
church.” From internal evidence Mr. Eyton dates this 
deed to 1130—1138. He also concludes from it that the 
house was at first a priory, and afterwards raised to the 
dignity of an abbey, but it is quite possible that the 
grant was made during a vacancy in the abbacy, and that 
the house was an abbey from the beginning. The first 
benefactors, according to the same authority, included 
the empress Maud, king Henry II, Walkelin Maminot, 
William Peverel of Dover, and others, together with Ralph 
Gernon, earl of Chester, and Walter, bishop of Chester, 
who died in 1159. 

Between 1155 and 1160 king Henry II granted to 
the canons of Haughmond the seat and place (tpsam 
sedem et locum) of the abbey, together with sixty acres 
of land which they had assarted, and three plough-lands 
in Walcot given to them by the empress Maud. 

In 1172 pope Alexander III granted to the abbey a 
bull exempting all the cultivated lands of the canons 
from payment of tithe, and giving them the right of free 
burial within the abbey, so operating as to make it extra- 
parochial. ? 

This parochial independence was completed by Richard, 
bishop of Coventry (1161-1182), who allowed the sacrist 
to administer the sacrament of baptism to jews and infants 
within the monastery, and to act as parish priest to all 
servants of the house as regarded the administration of 
the sacraments in general. 4 


1 London, 1858, Vil, 283 et seq. 3 The text of the bull is printed in the 
8 Eyton, vii, 291. Monasticon (vi, part i, 112-3). 
4Fyton, vil, 292. 
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Several other documents of interest relating to the 
abbey may also be mentioned. 

In 1332 abbot Nicholas of Longnor, in consideration 
of the increased means of the house, granted to the prior 
and convent (inter alia) “‘ that they may have from hence- 
forth a new kitchen assigned for the frater, which we will 
cause to be built with all speed ; in which they may cause 
to be prepared by their special cook such food as pertains 
to the kitchen of that which shall be served to them, 
every day, by the canons and ministers appointed to that 
end by them by leave of the abbot.”! ‘The abbot also 
grants that “‘at any time of the year they may have in 
common the piggery of the house which is without the 
gate, and twenty pigs at the common cost of the house, 
for furnishing their larder.” ? 

In 1459 an agreement was entered into between abbot 
Richard Burnell in full chapter, with the assent of his 
convent, aS to the recognitions and observances in his 
absence due to the prior and subprior. After reciting 
these the document directs “ that the aforesaid claustral 
prior shall have for his refreshment a certain chamber 
under the dorter, having an entry in the cloister beside 
the parlour door, which our beloved brother and fellow 
canon Dan William of Shrewsbury, now and long before 
claustral prior, lately repaired at great cost and renewed 
with many labours, together with a garden called of old 
Longenor’s garden, annexed to the aforewritten chamber, 
with a dovecot'in the same; all which and singular we 
grant by these presents to the aforesaid Dan William of 
Shrewsbury, prior, for his lifetime. And the oft-said 
claustral prior shall possess the aforesaid chamber with 
the above-written things, after the death only of the 
aforenamed William of Shrewsbury, now prior, and all 
and singular the jewels and ornaments belonging both 


1*Quod iidem prior et conventus 
habeant de caetero novam coquinam, pro 
refectorio assignatam, quam _aedificari 


cum abbatis licentia deputandos.”—Monas- 
ticon, Vi, part 1, III. 


celeriter faciemus; in qua parari faciant 
per coquum eorum specialem, cibaria 
eorum quae ad coquinam pertinent, de 
quibus ministrabitur eisdem, dicbus singulis, 
per canonicos et ministros ad hoc per eos, 


2“*Concedimus etiam pro nobis et 
successoribus nostris, quod omni tempore 
anni habeant in communi porcariam domus 
que est extra portam, viginti porcos 
ad sumptus communes domus, pro eorum 
lardaria faciendo.” Jd:d. 
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to the altar in St. Andrew’s chapel in the church and to 
the said chamber, etc.’ 

Another altar in the church, that of St. Anne, is 
mentioned in 1476 in connexion with the foundation 
thereat of a chantry by John le Strange, lord of Knockin, 
and Jacinth his wife. ? 

The abbey of Haughmond was suppressed with the 
larger religious houses in 1§39, the so-called surrender, 
which is signed by the abbot, the prior, and nine other 
canons, being dated 9th September of that year. The 
estimated annual value was then {294 I2s. gd. 

The site was granted, on 25th September, 1541, to 
Sir Edward Littleton of Pillaton, in the county of Stafford. 
He sold it to Sir Rowland Hill, and it sae | through his 
sister to the Barker family. From them it descended to 
the Kynastons, and in 1740 it came to the family of the 
present owner. 

The precinct of all monastic houses was enclosed by 
a wall or ditch, but at Haughmond nothing remains to 
show the extent of the enclosure, though the site of the 
gate-house can be traced some 400 feet to the north of 
the church. Between the gate and church was the outer 
court of the abbey, originally containing numerous build- 
ings necessary to the convent and its guests, but of these 
no trace remains above ground. 

The chief buildings of the abbey are grouped as usual 
around the cloister, and there is a second court to the 
south. A peculiarity of the buildings, owing to the site 
being upon a hill-side, is that some of those upon the 
highest part have floors quarried out of the red sandstone 
rock which forms the hill, and the rock itself is left as 
high as it stood to form the lower parts of the walls. 


1“ Inprimis, quod praefatus prior claus- 
tralis habebit pro recreationibus suis came- 
ram quandam sub dormitorio, introitum 
habentem inclaustro juxta parlani ostium, 
quam praedilectus confrater noster et canoni- 
cus dominus Willelmus Salop. pro nunc, et 
diu ante, prior claustralis nuper magnis 
reparavit sumptibus et plurimis renovavit 
laboribus, cum gardino vocato ab antiquo 
Longenores-gardine camerae praescriptae 
annexo, una cum columban in eodem; 
quae omnia et singula praedicto praefato 


domino Willelmo Salop. priori concedimus, 
vita sibi comitante, per praesentes; 
possidebitque sacpefatus prior claustralis 
cameram antedictam, cum _ suprascriptis, 
post decessum solum praenominati Willelmi 
Salop. nunc prioris, ac omnia et singula 
jocala et ornamenta, tam altan in capella 
sancti Andreae in ecclesia, quam dictae 
camerae pertinentia, etc.”"—Monasticon, vi, 
part 1, 112. 
2 Eyton, vil, 303. 
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All that was standing above ground before our excava- 
tions was the western procession doorway to the church, 
the west front of the chapter-house, the west wall of the 
cloister, the west end and part of the south side of the 
frater, and the great hall of the infirmary, with a two- 
storied block in connexion. 

In the buildings of regular canons no system of plan 
was followed save that the church, chapter-house and 
frater bore their usual relative positions to each other. 

From their first foundation the larger houses had 
churches of a fully developed plan, as Smithfield, Christ- 
church, Carlisle, Waltham, Worksop, Bridlington, all of 
which were aisled in presbytery and nave and had eastern 
chapels to the transepts. By far the larger number of 
canons’ houses, however, had, in the first place, churches 
without aisles either to the presbytery or nave, but with 
two or more chapels to the transepts, as at Lanercost, 
Bolton, Dorchester, Newstead, Newark, Wigmore, and 
Lilleshall. In nearly all cases these aisleless churches 
seem to have been inconvenient, and an aisle was added 
upon the side away from the cloister. 


THE CHURCH. 


The canons at Haughmond began their first church 
upon modest lines, and some of this still remains beneath 
the floor level of the later work. It consisted of a 
presbytery, and north and south transepts with one eastern 
chapel to each, and an aisleless nave was intended to follow. 
The presbytery was 20 feet 6 inches wide, but its length 
is uncertain owing to the east end being on the rock; 
it had an archway on either side into the transept chapels. 
These archways were 7 feet 6 inches wide and of two square 
members; the east jamb remains of that on the south, 
and both jambs of the northern arch. Of the crossing 
both responds of the northern arch remain bedded in 
later work, and are similar to the jambs of the arches 
to the transepts. There were no responds to take the 
east and west arches, which must therefore have been 
carried on corbels. ‘The north chapel was 11 feet 2 inches 
wide by 11 feet § inches from east to west. The east 
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wall was unearthed in the previous excavation mentioned 
above, and has in it a two-membered recess, 6 feet wide, 
for the altar. The altar was 3 feet 4 inches in length, 
and in connexion therewith is a floor drain, having a dish 
7 inches square, placed diagonally against the jamb of 
the arch to the presbytery. Of the corresponding chapel 
on the south, the east wall alone remains, but without a 
recess for the altar; it had a chamfered plinth externally. 
Search was made for other parts of this original building, 
but nothing was found except the rough foundations of 
the south-west pier of the crossing, and it is doubtful 
if anything further westward was ever built in stone 
before it was decided to build the new church and monastery 
upon a much larger scale. 

The new church was of the aisleless type, very similar 
to that of the neighbouring house of Lilleshall, and con- 
sisted of a presbytery, north and south transepts with 
two eastern chapels to each, anda nave without aisles. As 
in the case of the Cistercian foundations of Waverley 
and ‘Tintern, it was built to the east and north of the 
first church, so that the convent should not be disturbed 
in their old quire before the new one was ready for use. 
This church was exactly 200 feet in length, and had a 
tower over the crossing, under which and the first bay 
of the nave was the quire. An unusual feature, owing 
to the slope of the ground, must have been the great 
number of steps between the nave and the high altar, as 
the quire was 6 feet above the nave and the platform 
of the high altar 5 feet 6 inches above the quire. In 
the early part of the thirteenth century an aisle was 
added on the north side of the nave with a large porch 
of entrance. At some period before the suppression, the 
north transept with its chapels was destroyed, presumably 
by the fall of the steeple, after which an aisle was added 
to the north of the presbytery with a solid return wall 
to form the east side of the transept. 

The presbytery was 51 feet in length by 25 feet in 
width. Its east wall has disappeared, except its rough 
bed quarried in the rock. The north wall, save for a 
small piece at the extreme east end, has also completely 
gone. The south wall shows in places to a couple of 
feet in height as part of the solid rock, and was thickly 
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coated with plaster. A fragment of the external plinth 
remains. 

There was a cross step at 12 feet and another at 24 feet 
6 inches from the east wall. Between these, in the floor, 
are two grave slabs, of the thirteenth century, having an 
incised cross upon each with inscriptions round the edge. 


That to the north is: 


+ WOVS - KI. P| ASSEZ - P [AR- IC] I- PRIES - PVR- LALME - IOHAN - 
FIS-| ALEIN- KI- | GIT- ICI- DEV- DE- SA- ALME- EIT - 
MERCI . AMEN.! 
and that to the south: 
+ ISABEL | - DE - MO [RTIME] R - SA- FEMME - ACOST - | 
DE - L| VI -| DEV -] DE- LVR - AL [ME - EIT -] MERCI - AMEN. 


These slabs were found in 1811, and are well figured 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1825,? at which 
time they were lying in pieces in the chapter-house. 

The added aisle on the north side of the presbytery 
was 13 feet wide, and stopped short of the main east end 
some 13 feet. Against the middle of its outer wall is 
a grave. At the west end the aisle wall returns northward 
to form the east side of the transept, but slightly westward 
of the line of the original east wall. 

Nothing whatever remains of the first or later north 
transept, owing doubtless to the occurrence of a fault 
in the rock, necessitating built foundations, which formed 
a tempting quarry for the destroyers after the suppression. 

The crossing had the north, south, and west arches 
carried upon responds and the east arch upon corbels, 
but only the footing of the south-east pier, neatly cut 
in the rock, and the foundations of the south-west pier 
remain. There would be screen walls under the western 
part of the side arches, behind the quire stalls, and six 
or seven steps would lead up to the presbytery. 

The south transept was 26 feet wide by 30 feet from 
north to south, and retains the outer face of the west 
wall towards the cloister and the foundations, 7 feet 


1 This John FitzAlan was bornin 1246; of Arden, 1283, and Robert of Hastings, 
he was fourth in descent from the founder, 12865. 
and his wife was daughter of Roger 2 Vol. 95, part i, 497: 
Mortimer of Wigmore, who married Ralph 
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9 inches wide, of the south end. The east side was cut 
into the rock, and the two chapels were gained by a 
number of steps equal to those up to the presbytery. 

Each chapel opened from the transept by an archway 
of two square members, of which the plinth of the middle 
pier remains towards both chapels. The northern chapel 
was 23 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet wide, and the lower 
parts of its east and south walls remain. The southern 
chapel was only 11 feet from east to west, though of the 
same width as its companion. 

The nave was about 112 feet long by 26 feet 6 inches 
wide. The south wall, next the cloister, remains a few 
feet in height for most of its length, but towards the west 
it is higher. At its east end are the two northern crossing 
piers of the first church, with part of the blocking wall 
between. Through the latter was pierced the eastern 
procession doorway of the later church. This had five 
members towards the cloister, of which three were carried 
by jamb-shafts, and the base of one yet remains on the 
east side. ‘Towards the church there seems to have been 
a rere-arch of two members, of which the inner had jamb- 
shafts. 

Westward of the old north-west crossing pier the wall 
is entirely of the second date, with a small chamfered 
plinth inside and out. The inner plinth, at 5 feet 6 inches 
from the old pier, is dropped in three steps to the lower 
level of the rest of the nave. 

The western processional doorway is opposite the west 
walk of the cloister, and remains complete. It is round- 
headed, of four members, two being supported by detached 
columns in the jambs. The hood-mould is richly carved 
with leaf work, as are also the capitals of the columns, 
and the outermost member is ornamented with an unusual 
form between a zigzag and key pattern on its face and soffit 
(platest and 11). In the fourteenth century the second 
member of the jambs was cut back and carved into life-sized 
figures of St. Peter on the east and St. Paul on the west, 
over which were inserted ogee-headed canopies. ‘Towards 
the church the doorway has a plain segmental rere-arch 
within a tall round-headed arch of a single member, 
which is supported upon banded jamb-shafts with richly 
carved capitals. The upper part of the arch has gone, 
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but it was carved and had a hood-mould worked with a 
lozenge pattern (plate rv). 

This, as well as the eastern procession doorway, appears 
to have been inserted in place of simpler openings, though 
but little later in date than the wall itself. 

The west end of the nave has been destroyed, except 
for its rough foundation and a few stones of the plinth 
at the north-west angle, where there seems to have been 
a vice. 

The north wall was taken down, in part at any rate, 
for the arcade to the added aisle, but had originally, like 
the south wall, a small chamfered plinth inside and out, 
of which a fragment remains under the fourth pillar from 
the west. 

The north aisle is 12 feet wide at its east end and 
11 feet at the west. Externally it has a plinth of two orders, 
with pilaster buttresses to mark the bays, of which there 
were seven. The west end stops 5 feet short of the end of 
the nave. The five western bays had, towards the nave, 
an arcade carried upon boldly moulded columns, of which 
the bases and lowest courses of the fourth and fifth from 
the west and the plinth of the third remain. 

The fifth pillar is octagonal on plan, with concave 
sides to the cardinal points, wherein were detached columns. 
It had a moulded base and plinth following the line of 
the middle pier and columns, set upon an octagonal 
sub-plinth (plate 1m, no. 1 and fig. 1). The fourth pillar 
(plate 111, no. 2 and fig. 1), is formed of four half 
circles set diagonally, with wide fillets, and detached 
columns to the cardinal points; it has a moulded base 
and plinth following the pillar above. The third pillar, 
of which the plinth alone remains, was like the fifth, and 
doubtless the design of the pillars was alternated throughout. 

At the fifth pillar the plinth jumps up to follow the 
rise of the floor level, but nothing remains to show if 
there were arches in the two eastern bays. 

The porch projects from the fifth bay of the aisle ; 
it is 11 feet 6 inches wide by 13 feet deep, and remains 


1 After the suppression this doorway entrance to a small building, on the site of 
was built up, but showing the two outer the church, of which the west wall was 
members to the cloister, and a new door- found with one stone of the hearth of 
way, of a aingle moulded member, inserted _a fireplace. 
in the wall further east. This was the 
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on both sides to about 3 feet in height. The walls have 
a plinth similar to that of the aisle, with a pair of pilaster 
buttresses at the angles. The outer doorway was of two 
members, with a detached column in each jamb. The 
inner doorway, of which the bases alone remain, was of 
three members, and had four small columns on each side 
(fig. 2). There is a sunk space inside the door with two 
steps up to the aisle level. 
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FIG. 2. NORTH PORCH, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE. 


Scarcely anything remains of the internal fittings of 
the church, but what is left enables the arrangements 
to be made out with a certain degree of accuracy. 

The presbytery had the high altar against the east 
wall, and its floor was level throughout its length, save 
for three cross steps, but was gained by a flight of at 
least six steps from the quire. 
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The quire was also level, 5 feet 6 inches below the 
presbytery, and occupied the crossing and one bay of 
the nave, where a cross wall, of which a fragment remains, 
just within the east jamb of the east processional doorway, 
enclosed its west end (fig. 3). 

There must have been another cross wall to the west 
of this doorway, and with that to the east, supported the 
loft or gallery, which formed the pulpitum. This always 


NIC7 < 





FIG. 3. EAST PROCESSIONAL DOORWAY, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE, 


divided the quire from the nave in monastic churches, 
and besides being used for ritual purposes generally held 
a pair of organs. Against the west side of the pulpitum, 
which also served as the rood screen, was placed the nave 
altar with a small doorway on either side. 

The level of the nave was six feet below the quire, 
but the original arrangement of steps from the one to 
the other is not clear. Late in the thirteenth century 
the nave floor was raised some 6 inches, and a considerable 
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surface of the paving of this date remains. It has a double 
row of circular tiles, 12 inches in diameter, down the 
middle, with a row of square tiles having a narrow tile 
edging on each side and against the side walls, the general 
surface being set diagonally with 7 inch tiles, in which, 
at regular intervals, are circular tiles, like those in the 
middle. All are much worn, and if they were ever 
ornamented the patterns are quite lost. 

There was a step across the nave 7 feet westward of 
the easternmost remaining pier of the arcade. Three 
other steps were at this pillar, with two others to form the 
platform of the nave altar and up to the doors on each 
side. On the south side this point is fixed by the level of 
the processional doorway, from which the level of this 
quire necessitates a flight of eight steps; these seem to 
have been placed between the two walls of the pulpitum, 
with a landing in front of the quire door. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a like arrangement occurred on the north 
side. : 

On the west side of the fourth pillar of the arcade 
are the lower stones of an altar, 4 feet 2-ifithes-in length, 
which was probably an addition of the fourteenth century ; 
and on the south-west side of the next pillar westward 
are the foundations of the holy water stock. 

In the fifteenth century the nave floor was further 
raised 15 inches, and the four steps in front of the nave 
altar removed. Little was found of this floor in position, 
save a fragment of paving in the north aisle, but in the 
middle of the nave opposite the third pier of the arcade 
is a fine incised grave slab (fig. 4). This is 6 feet 2 inches 
in length by 2 feet 7 inchesin width. Ithasin the middle 
a figure of a lady with a head-dress of the kind pointed 
at the top like a ridge of a roof and lappets at the sides 
over the ears; the dress consists of a tight-fitting bodice 
with an ornamented collar and a long, flowing skirt ; 
the hands are raised in prayer and gloved, and round the 
waist is a loose girdle with a buckle of three bosses, from 
which hangs a long chain of beads. On either side the 
head is a shield of arms, the dexter is blank, but the other 
bears a chevron between three lions’ heads razed, impaling 
per fess indented and counterchanged three boars’ heads 
couped. 
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Round the edge is a fine black letter inscription : 


Hic Facet ankerita Cilia + | Jobis letston * armig’t 
& bror Ricardi mpnde w« que obtit tu Fefto + | 
Cathedre Sancti petri | Anno Bt Milleyio CCCCC 
rrottjo cut? aie plrolpictet? Delus] amen]. 


The first asterisk represents a boar’s head couped, the 
second a lion’s head razed, and the third what looks like 
a boot. 

In front of the nave altar, on the south side, was found 
an interment incased in lead, which doubtless formed the 
inner lining of a wooden coffin that had perished; it 
was not thought necessary to interfere with it. 


THE CLOISTER. 


The cloister is 110 feet from north to south by 93 feet 
from east to west. Along each wall was a pentice-covered 
alley, 10 feet wide on the east, 10 feet 6 inches wide on 
the north and west, and 8 feet 6 inches wide on the south, 
supported towards the garth, upon a wall of which the 
foundations, 2 feet wide, remain; they doubtless carried 
originally an open arcade upon twin shafts. 

The alley next the church was used by the convent 
in its leisure time for study, the books for which purpose 
were generally kept in a cupboard near the church door. 

In the church wall, at 35 feet from the transept, are 
the remains of a seat of the thirteenth century, having 
projecting jambs with a couple of detached columns in 
each, but the lowest course of the west jamb and part of 
the back alone remains. A similar seat, in a corresponding 
position, remains in the Cistercian houses of Tintern 
and Cleeve, and was probably for the use of the claustral 
prior to see good order kept. 

Adjoining the end of the south transept was a chamber, 
I1 feet wide, but of uncertain length, of which nothing 
remains, but like the similar apartment at Hexham, Oxford, 


and Lilleshall, was doubtless the vestry. 
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THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


The chapter-house adjoined the vestry southward, and 
was 26 feet wide, but its length is uncertain. The west 
end and part of the south side remain to a considerable 
height, but the north wall is reduced to the foundations, 
which were traced for 45 feet, and there stop against the 
rock, in which there is no decided indication of the east end. 

The west end is formed by three round-headed arches, 
of which the middle forms the entrance. It consisted of 
five moulded members, but the innermost has perished ; 
each member is supported upon a jamb-shaft with carved 
capitals, and there is an enriched hood-mould with 
terminals of human heads. The arch on either side has 
four members, inside of which was a pair of pointed 
arches carried by twin columns raised upon a sill, 3 feet 
6 inches above the floor, but the dividing columns and 
the stone above are gone (plate v). The southern arch 
has an enriched label, at the apex of which was a carved 
head, but that to the northern arch is plainly moulded. 

The jamb between the columns have been treated 
similarly to those of the western processional doorway, 
but the figures are smaller, and starting from the north 
are: 
On either side of the northern arch: St. Augustine, 
as an abbot with a crosier, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
with a crossed staff. 

On either side of the entrance: St. Katharine with 
wheel and sword, standing on the crowned head of 
Maximian, who caused her death ; St. John the Evangelist, 
with palm branch and scroll; St. John the Baptist, with 
the Holy Lamb on a roundel; St. Margaret, piercing the 
dragon with her staff (plates vi and vii). 

On either side the southern arch: St. Hilda (?) as an 
abbess, with crosier and book, standing on a head; and 
St. Michael, holding a sword, and with his foot on the 
dragon. 

In the north-west angle are the remains of a small 
corbelled shaft, which is the only evidence that the chapter- 
house was vaulted, as the south wall seems to have been 
patched and all evidence of vaulting obliterated. 

There remain the jambs of a doorway high up in the 
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south wall, which may possibly be monastic, in which 
case it was to gain access to the church from the dorter 
by a bridge across the west end of the chapter-house 
similar to that in the Cistercian abbey of Bindon. 

After the suppression the chapter-house seems to have 
been “‘ deemed superfluous,” and was, save for the western 
arches and part of the south side, pulled down. After- 
wards the site was again built upon, and a narrow building 
with semi-octagonal east end erected. It is covered by 
a heavy oak ceiling, which remains tolerably complete. 
The east end has square-headed windows removed from 
elsewhere and a small two-light fifteenth-century window 
re-used in the north wall. The side openings of the west 
end were built up, and the entrance narrowed into a 
doorway, as indicated by the destroyed innermost member. 
The timber roof is certainly earlier than the suppression, 
and must have been brought from some destroyed building ; 
it is divided into four bays, exclusive of the semi-octagonal 
east end, by heavily moulded beams with a longitudinal 
beam of similar section, and each compartment is filled 
with moulded joists. 


THE PARLOUR. 


Next to the chapter-house was the parlour, but nothing 
whatever remains of it but the toothing for its east wall. 


THE DORTER RANGE. 


From the parlour southward, but deflected considerably 
to the east, was a long two-storied range of building, of 
which nothing except a fragment of the west wall was 
visible before the late excavations. ‘The whole area has 
now been cleared out to its original floor level, and has 
revealed much of great interest. 

This building is 125 feet long by 27 feet wide, and 
was built as a continuous range with a row of columns 
down the middle dividing it into eleven unequal-sized 
bays. The columns were I foot 8 inches in diameter, 


1 This roof was until lately in a grievous has now been made secure and weather- 
condition, and let in the weather, but proof by the present owner. 
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with plain chamfered bases, and seem to have merely 
aie a beam to support the floor above, as they occur 
opposite original openings. This precludes any regular 
system of vaulting, by which this building was usually 
covered. 

The east wall is partly formed out of the rock, and 
thickly plastered internally. In the northernmost bay is 
a wide recess for a window ; in the next bay a small window 
recess ; in the third bay an inserted fireplace, 6 feet wide, 
with a stone curb; in the fourth bay is part of another 
wide window recess like that in the first bay; in the sixth 
bay the jambs of an original doorway of a single chamfered 
member; in the tenth bay was an original window with 
an inserted mullion ; and in the last bay another original 
window, with a sink, 18 inches square, recessed in the 
wall to the south. 

The eastern part of the south end remains to some 
4 feet in height, and has a doorway of a single square 
member which led to the subvault of a building which will 
be described later. The western part of the wall has 
been demolished, except for the lowest parts, which are 
formed out of the rock. 

The west wall remains in places to a considerable 
height. Opposite the second column from the north is 
an original doorway of a single square member.! The 
wall of the fourth and fifth bays has gone, but in the sixth 
bay are the remains of another doorway opposite to that 
in the east wall; in the seventh and ninth bays are the 
lower internal jamb stones of original windows; in the 
tenth bay is an inserted doorway of a single member 
with a segmental head, which remains complete; and 
in the eleventh bay are the lower stones of a similar doorway, 
though of much smaller opening. 

The range has two cross walls parting off the sixth 
bay as a passage, presumably of original work. There is 
another cross wall in the middle of the ninth bay of later 
date, and against its south side, towards the last, is a 
raised platform with a chamfered plinth, though for 
what purpose is not clear. It may have supported a 
lavatory basin. 

The use of the two southern rooms is uncertain, but 


1 This was made into a fireplace in the post-suppression days to warm a room to the west. 
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that northward of the cross passage was the warming-house, 
where a fire was kept all through the cold weather, whereat 
the canons were allowed to warm themselves. 


THE PRIOR’S LODGING. 


In the first place the warming-house occupied the 
whole space from the passage to the parlour; but in the 
fifteenth century the prior appropriated the northern part 
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FIG. 5. THE DARK ENTRY, PLAN OF JAMB AND SECTION OF BASE, 


next the parlour to his lodging, and inserted the small 
doorway of entrance which still remains in the south-east 
angle of the cloister. He also had a garden for his own 


use. ! 





THE DORTER. 


On the first floor, over the parlour and the whole: of 
the building just described, was the great dorter or sleeping. 


1 See page 283 ante. 
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place of the convent. It was approached by steps against 
the west side, placed apparently between the warming- 
house door and that to the cross passage, and possibly 
had a night stair to the church, gained by a gallery across 
the west end of the chapter-house. 

A monastic dorter was arranged with separate cells or 
cubicles made of wood, each lighted by a small window. 
They were placed on either side of the range, and had a 
wide passage down the middle. 

On the south side of the cloister, next the dorter range, 
was a wedge-shaped passage,! originally covered by a 
barrel vault, of which the springer remains for some feet 
on the east side (fig. 5). At the north end of the passage 
was an inserted doorway of the thirteenth century of three 
members, of which the bases of the east jamb remain. 


THE FRATER. 


The frater, or dining-hall of the canons, occupied the 
remainder of the south side of the cloister, and was raised 
thereupon by only a couple of steps, but owing to the 
fall of the ground southwards and westwards it had a 
cellar beneath. The west end and part of the south side 
still stand almost to their full height; a fragment of the 
north side remains at its west end; but the rest is reduced 
to foundations, except a small piece of the core of the 
east end. 

The frater was 30 feet 6 inches wide by about 81 feet 
long, and the west end was parted off by a cross screen. 
It was entered from the cloister, through the screens, by 
a doorway of three members carried by banded jamb 
shafts with carved capitals, of which the west jamb remains. 

The south side had a range of round-headed windows, 
of which the three western remain. They have wide 
splays internally and a continuous hood externally. The 
westernmost window is placed in a recess, and has beneath 
it the round-headed opening of the service-hatch from 
the kitchen placed in a wall arcade of round arches carried 
by detached columns with carved capitals (plate vii1). 


1 This was converted into a room at the into the doorway of the dorter range 
suppression, having a stone paved floor already named. 
and a fireplace on the east side inserted 
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On the west wall this arcade was returned for a short 
distance, and there are two round-headed lockers to the 
north. Above were originally three round-headed windows, 
similar to those on the south side, of which the jambs 
remain in either angle; these windows were supplanted 
in the latter years of the fourteenth century by a large 
traceried window, transomed at half height, of which the 
jambs alone remain and have, in line with the transom, 
a curious band of quatrefoils. The frater floor was of 
wood carried by cross beams. 

The cellar beneath the frater, which was never vaulted, 
has a wide fourteenth-century doorway inserted in the 
middle of the west end. It was of two members, with a 
pointed head, but has lost the inner. On the north side 
is another wide doorway, with a segmental head, which 
may be of the original work; while on the south side is 
yet another doorway, which has twice been narrowed 
and is now quite blocked up. In the south wall is a door- 
way of a single member with a small square-headed loop 
on the east. | 

After the suppression the remaining windows of the 
frater on the south side were built up, and in the cellar 
beneath a fireplace was inserted in the south wall, and 
a two-light window inserted close against the west end. 


THE LAVATORY. 


Just without the frater door, in the west wall of the 
cloister, was the lavatory where the canons washed them- 
selves in the morning and before going into the frater for 
meals. It was contained within two round-headed arches, of 
two square members and a moulded hood, supported upon 
banded jamb-shafts with beautifully carved capitals. ‘The 
lower parts of the jambs have been much mutilated, and 
nothing remains of the basin or any indication of the 
method by which the water was supplied (plates 1x and x). 
It was one of the duties of the fraterer to see that the 
lavatory was kept clean and constantly supplied with fresh 
towels. 

THE CELLARIUM. 


The west side of the cloister was covered by a range 
of buildings which, though under the charge of the 
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cellarer and known as the cellarium (as in Cistercian houses), 
was used for quite a different purpose, being for the housing 
of superior guests. The east side of the range remains to a 
considerable height, but the west wall has been destroyed 
to the foundations. The north end was partly covered 
by the church, and the south end was in line with the 
north wall of the frater, and the toothing for it remains. 
Although originally of two stories no indication of this is 
visible. 

At the north end of the east wall is a doorway of a 
single member, with a round rere-arch to the cloister 
which has jamb-shafts with richly carved capitals. To 
the south of this door is an inserted fireplace of the fifteenth 
century, and yet further south is a small original doorway 
of a single square member. The first doorway would 
indicate that the north end of the range was occupied by 
the outer parlour. 

The cellarium was removed, with the exception of its 
east wall, at the suppression. T'wo large buttresses were 
then built to cover the toothing of the end walls and a 
battlemented parapet was added to the lowered east wall. 


THE KITCHEN. 


To the south of the frater is an irregular-shaped court, 
having the dorter range on the east, the kitchen on the 
west, and a great hall with a two-storied building on the 
south. The west end of the frater is continued south- 
ward 86 feet, and against the east side of this wall, which 
remains in places to a considerable height, was the kitchen 
and its offices: but without further excavation little 
about them can be said. 

Adjoining the frater must have been a space to contain 
a staircase up to a lobby outside the serving-hatch. 

Southward of this was the great kitchen of the convent, 
built by abbot Nicholas in 1332; it had a fireplace on 
the west side, and probably others in the destroyed walls. 
The remaining fireplace is contained in a projecting breast 
20 feet 6 inches wide, which is reduced by tabling on 
either side up to a single flue chimney, but the stack itself 
has fallen. High up in the wall, just north of this breast, 


is an original ogee-headed window. 
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In the continuation of the west wall further south 
are the remains of another chimney-breast 17 feet wide. 

After the suppression the great kitchen seems to have 
been pulled down, and a new fireplace built further north. 
Between this and the original breast is a two-light Tudor 
window, and another of one light was inserted on the 
north side of the chimney. A new south wall was built 
at 34 feet from the frater, and in this are remains of a 
Tudor window like that in the west wall. This kitchen 
has in turn been destroyed and a little cottage built against 
the west wall from the frater up to the remaining fragments 
of the south wall. 

On the east side of the court, next the dorter range, 
was presumably a pentice in continuation with the passage 
at the east end of the frater. There was certainly a 
pentice along the south side of the court, which was taken 
beyond the line of the west wall of the kitchen up to 
the angle of the hall, where it formed a porch over the 
chief entrance. 


THE INFIRMARY. 


The great hall which occupies part of the south side 
of this second court is set east and west, and stands nearly 
complete. It is 78 feet 6 inches long by 35 feet wide, 
roughly divided into four bays, and, with the exception 
of the east wall, is all of the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The west end was divided off by screens like 
an ordinary domestic hall. 

The main entrance was at the extreme west end of the 
north side, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and of two moulded 
members with a segmental arched head. In the next bay 
eastward, of the same wall, are the remains of a two-light 
window placed high up to avoid the roof of the pentice 
without. In the third bay is an arched doorway of a 
single moulded member, with indications of another two- 
light window above. In the easternmost bay is a small 
pointed doorway, of a single chamfered member, which 
has in its eastern reveal a straight flight of steps in the 
thickness of the wall, leading to the first floor of the 
building on the east. The staircase is lighted on the 
north side by a small quatrefoil window. 

The east end is blank and of an earlier date than the 
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hall, but has towards its south end two doorways, of 
which the northern has two members and seems con- 
temporary with the wall, and the southern of one member 
was inserted when the hall was built. 

The south wall has in each bay a two-light transomed 
window, with tracery still remaining in the head, of 
which the lower lights are rebated for shutters and the 
upper grooved for glass (plate x1). There are remains of side 
seats in the sills of each. In the third bay from the east 
bay is a pointed doorway leading outwards, and in the west 
is another doorway leading outwards, but this has been 
rebated at a later date for a door opening inwards. 
Externally the bays on this side are separated by bold 
buttresses, of which the westernmost differs from the 
others in having a crocketed gablet to the lower set-off. 
The walls were originally finished by parapets, and the 
stone shoots for the rain water still remain to the east of 
the easternmost and to the west of the westernmost 
buttress. 

The west end (plate x11) has in the middle a pair of 
pointed doorways leading outwards, with heavy relieving 
arches, and a small doorway at the north end to a vice in 
the north-west angle which led up to the parapet. From 
this vice, at about 14 feet from the ground, is a doorway 
on to a wall gallery across the west front to another vice 
in the south-west angle (fig. 6). Above the gallery the 
wall is thinned, and contains a large window of six lights 
originally, of which the arch, with pieces of its tracery 
attached, remains. 

Externally the front was covered by a building of 
which the toothing of its north wall remains, together 
with four corbels to carry its flat roof, which reached to the 
sill of the great window (plate x11). The northern end 
was raised another story in timber construction, and had a 
pitched roof placed east and west ; it was entered by an 
inserted doorway in the north-west vice. Search was 
made for the foundation of these buildings, but nothing 
decided was found; but from their position and the 
two doors of entrance from the hall, the ground story 
was evidently the buttery and pantry of the great hall. 
The upper part of both turrets containing the vices are 
turned into circular drums capped by plain pyramidal 
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tops, and have doorways on to the parapets. The 
weathering on the east side of both turrets shows that the 
present gable belongs to a later roof of less pitch than 
the original one. The southern turret has at the top a 
second doorway on the south side that led into a building 
which has been destroyed above ground, but must have 
been of two or more stories. This was traced by excavation. 
It was of an earlier date by fifty years than the hall, and 
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FIG 6. NORTH WEST CORNER OF INFIRMARY HALL AT FIRST FLOOR LEVEL, 
PLAN OF VICE. 





placed at a considerable angle thereto. It was 34 feet 
6 inches from east to west by 18 feet 6 inches wide, and 
its north-east corner adjoined the south-west angle of the 
hall, against which its toothing remains. The floor level 
of the lowest story was considerably below that of the 
hall, and had a doorway at the west end of its north side 
and another at the east end of its south wall, with a narrow 
loop adjoining. It had a block for a chimney upon an 
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upper floor nearly in the middle of its south wall. It 
is impossible to say definitely what the use of this building 
was, but from its character it must have been the lodging 
of one of the chief officers of the convent, and from its 
position presumably that of the infirmarer. 

Nothing has been said of the use of the hall, but it 
can hardly have been for any other purpose than that of 
the infirmary, which, in monastic establishments, was not 
only for the temporary housing of the sick, but for those 
who had been professed for fifty years and others who 
were not able to bear the rigorous life of the cloister. 
With canons it was also used for the accommodation of 
those who had been let blood at the fixed periods ordered 
for this weakening process. 

After the suppression it seems to have been used for 
the hall of the dwelling house. A wide fireplace, having 
a flat arch with carved spandrels, was inserted in the north 
wall, and has a large projecting breast externally. A new 
porch was built to cover the doorway at the west end of 
the south side, but has been almost wholly destroyed. 

In connexion with all monastic infirmaries was a chapel, 
but of that at Haughmond no sign remains. The doorway 
on the south side of the hall indicates the existence of a 
building i in that direction, and as it is the only free side, 
It is there the chapel must be looked for. Trenches were 
dug for the purpose, but without any satisfactory result. 


THE ABBOT’S LODGING. 


At the east end of the infirmary hall, and placed roughly 
at right angles thereto, is a two-storied building, apparently 
of the thirteenth century, though much altered in later 
times. It measures 65 feet in length by 21 feet 9 inches 
in width, and on the ground floor appears to have been 
divided by a partition into two rooms of almost equal 
size. In the north wall were originally two narrow windows, 
of which the eastern is walled up, and the western was 
altered in the fourteenth century into a pointed doorway 
of a singled chamfered member. In the south wall are 
the two doorways from the hall already mentioned, leading 
into either room; further south is a small window of 
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the original work, and southward again a wide three-light 
window of late fourteenth-century date, with a square 
head. Externally, at the south-west angle, is a large 
buttress of the same work. 

More than half the south end is cut away for the 
insertion of a large semi-octagonal bay window (plate xiv), 
having two cinquefoiled lights in each pane, which remains 
entire. In the remaining piece of wall to the east is a 
small segmental-headed doorway leading to a contemporary 
adjunct, which apparently held a stair to the upper floor. 

The east side is mostly destroyed, but had in a pro- 
jecting breast a fireplace to the southern chamber. 

Of the upper floor no monastic feature remains, save 
that in the north-west angle is the opening on the top of 
the wall stair from the hall, and in the south wall a similar 
doorway to that below. 

The use of this building was doubtless for the abbot ; 
but, owing to its having been so much altered in post- 
suppression days and having lost most of its east side, the 
original divisions are obscured. A suggested arrangement 
is that on the ground floor the northern of the two rooms 
was the abbot’s hall and the southern room with the bay 
window and fireplace his solar. The destroyed building 
attached to its south end contained a staircase to the 
room above the solar, which was the abbot’s bedroom. 
The rest of the upper story was the sleeping place for 
the infirm, with direct communication with the hall by 
the wall-stair already described. It should be remem; 
bered that the abbot of a canons’ house did not require 
a separate hall of any size, as he was allowed to entertain 
superior guests in the frater. 

The post-suppression alterations were chiefly on the 
upper floor, and consisted: (1) of raising the added bay 
to this floor and throwing a pointed arch above to take 
the gable ; (2) putting a pair of buttresses at the south-east 
angle to cover the toothing of an adjoining building then 
demolished ; (3) removing the north end and building 
a new gable 4 feet 6 inches further north. On the ground 
floor a fireplace with external breast was inserted in the 
west wall, and a couple of two-light windows were inserted 
in the east wall near its north end. 

There is a small building filling up the remainder of 
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the second court between the abbot’s lodging and the 
dorter range. Its north wall remains, of two dates, and 
has a doorway at its west end. The end of its south wall 
shows inside the abbot’s lodging. It was probably used 
on the ground floor as a cellar and above as part of the 
sleeping space for the infirmary; it probably had a small 
door into the dorter, by which the servant of the infirmarer 
might attend on emergency any canon in the dorter. 


THE REREDORTER. 


One of the important buildings of the convent has 
et to be described, and that is the reredorter or necessarium. 
his building was always in direct communication with 

the dorter, and was placed so as to be convenient for the 
great drain of the abbey. It is sometimes parallel with 


the dorter, sometimes at right angles to it, and sometimes 


at the end; but at Haughmond it is in a position to 
which there is no known parallel, being placed diagonally 
between the south-east angle of the dorter and the corre- 
sponding angle of the abbot’s lodging. 

It is of the same date as the dorter range, 95 feet in 
length by 15 feet in width, with a drain 3 feet wide along 
its south-east side. The drain channel is only 15 inches 
wide, and has battered sides in ashlar courses. 

The south end would doubtless have a garderobe on 
both stories in connexion with the abbot’s lodging, and 
he would probably use the passage of the reredorter after 
giving the blessing in the dorter at night to retire to his 
own chamber. 

The reredorter seems to have been pulled down to 
the ground after the suppression. 


THE CONDUIT. 


On the hill side above the reredorter is a small and 
simple conduit head of the fourteenth century with a 
gabled roof, from which the convent was supplied with 
water. The overflow is taken to a small pond, from which 
led the main drain, and as the quantity of water is not 
sufficient to keep this constantly flushed by a running 
stream, the pond was probably let out through a sluice 
at stated periods to effect that purpose. 
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founded by Robert FitzNoel, in the time of Henry II. 
The buildings were converted into a house at the suppres- 
sion. Part of the cloister, of thirteenth-century work 
with coupled columns and foliated capitals was standing 
until the middle of the last century. The tower at the 
west end of the church still stands; it is of the fifteenth 
century, and has bold double buttresses at the angles and 
a vice at the north-east angle. On the west face is a 
doorway of reused thirteenth-century work, beneath a 
great window of five lights with a crocketted label ; above 
is the belfry stage, which has on all four sides a two-light 
window and finished with a cornice and battlemented 
parapet. Beneath the parapet is a rich band of tracery 
work. 

On the south side of the tower is a twelfth-century 
doorway of a single member, but with a moulded label 
which has curious turned terminals no less than 14 feet 
in length and 13 inches high. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE CROCODILE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES.?! 


By GEORGE C. DRUCE. 


Among the numerous animals found in ecclesiastical 
figure sculpture it is remarkable that so picturesque a 
character as the crocodile is rarely to be met with in any 
easily recognizable form. That it was frequently repre- 
sented in some form or other seems more than likely from 
the fact that it can be shown by reference to mediaeval 
manuscripts to have been the subject of an extensive 
symbolism. The object of the present paper is to endeavour 
to show what that symbolism was, and in what circum- 
stances and form we should expect to find the crocodile 
in church architecture. 

In the earlier period of figure sculpture, say the twelfth 
century, we should not expect to find the crocodile in 
natural form, owing to the lack of knowledge of its anatomy 
on the part of artists and masons, and to the fact that 
exact definition was not regarded as of great importance, 
only such details being included as might sufficiently 
indicate the subject. Considerations of space also led 
to the same result. A curious instance of this may be 
seen at Alne church, Yorks (plate 1, no. 1), where there 
is a sculptured representation of a ship with two men in 
it, with some letters of the incised title Aspido above : this 
is the abbreviated Greek name of the Aspido Chelone, a 
shield-shaped tortoise or turtle, and in a secondary sense 
a great sea-monster, of which there is no sign at all in 
the picture; the ship is really resting on its back, the 
greater part of it being submerged in the sea. I shall 
have occasion to refer to this subject again at a later stage. 

In his work, L’ Art Religteux du xiuu' Stécle en France, 
p- 422, M. Emile Male points out that representations 
of hell-mouth, such as may be seen on the tympanum 
at Bourges cathedral in the scene of the Last Judgment, 
and elsewhere, were based on the crocodile’s head, and 


1 Read before the Institute, 1st December, 1909. 
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that this symbolic employment was due to the description 
of it in Job xli. At Bourges the cauldron into which 
lost souls are being thrust is set in the mouth of a monster, 
and the flames are being blown up by two demons with 
bellows (plate 11, no. 1). M. Male bases his view on the 
fact that the early commentators of the book of Job 
recognised in Leviathan a figure of Satan and his works. 
He Says : 

Certains passages interprétés avec une subtilité surprenante, eurent 
au moyen 4ge la plus singuliére fortune. Saint Grégoire le Grand, par 
exemple, admet que le verset, ot il est parlé de ’hamecon qui prendra 
le monstre, se rapporte a la victoire de Jésus-Christ sur Satan. Les plus 
fameux interprétes du livre de Job, Odon de Cluny et Brunon d’Asti, 
transmirent cette doctrine 4 Honorius d’Autun, qui, renchérissant sur 
eux tous, écrivit: ‘ Léviathan, le monstre qui nage dans la mer du monde, 
c’est Satan. Dieu a lancé la ligne dans cette mer. La corde de la ligne, 
c’est la génération humaine du Christ; le fer de l’hamecon, c’est la divinité 
de Jésus-Christ ; l’appat, c’est son humanité. Attiré par lodeur de la 
chair, Léviathan veut le saisir, mais ’hamecon lui déchire la miachoire ’ 
(Honorius d’Autun, Spec. Eccl. Patrol. clxxii, col. 937). 

L’Hortus deliciarum, le fameux manuscrit d’Herrade de Landsberg, 
contenait une miniature ot la pensée des commentateurs du livre de Job 
avait pris figure: les rois de Judas formaient la corde de la ligne, et Jésus, 
avec l’hamecon, déchirait la gueule du monstre. 

I] fut admis encore que le passage ou il est parlé de ‘ celui qui ouvrira 
les portes de la gueule de Léviathan’ désignait la descente de Jésus-Christ 
aux enfers et sa victoire sur Satan. ‘En brisant les portes de |’enfer,’ 
dit Brunon d’Asti, ‘ Jésus-Christ brisa les portes derriére lesquelles Léviathan 
cachait son visage.’ De la est née la tradition artistique bien connue qui 
consiste 4 représenter, dans la scéne de la descente aux enfers, prés des 
portes brisées que Jésus foule aux pieds, la gueule ouverte de Léviathan. 


The seething-pot too, M. Male adds, passed for a 
description of hell. The artists of the thirteenth century 
were not above adopting these descriptions 1m toto, and 
went so far as to put the cauldron inside the open mouth 
of the monster. The allusion to the seething-pot in 
juxtaposition with the crocodile certainly sounds attractive ; 
I may, however, point out in passing that we do not 
always find hell-cauldron in the mouth of a monster. 
On the great painting at Chaldon, Surrey, which is about 
1200 in date, it stands securely on its own legs (plate 1x). 
In a twelfth century manuscript at the British Museum? 
there is an almost identical scene, a pot on three legs, 


1 Nero, C iv, fo. 38. 
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full of souls, with a fire underneath and two attendant 
demons with pitchfork and rake. A model for the cauldron 
would be found in the common domestic utensil. 

The evidence produced by M. Male would seem to 
be conclusive as to the symbolic use of the crocodile as 
hell-mouth, but it will be apparent that it clashes alto- 
gether with the view that has, I believe, been held by 
most archaeologists that Jonah’s fish was the motive from 
which such sculptured representations sprang. Although 
we now know that Job’s Leviathan was the crocodile, 
it seems very uncertain whether the people of the middle 

“ages in Europe knew enough about that animal to apply 
his description to it. It is more probable that they 
regarded Leviathan as some dragon or sea-monster. It 
is true that, as such, it would equally supply a “ motive” 
for hell-mouth, but whatever passage suggested the first 
idea, it had to be put into pictorial form. Although a 
fertile imagination will do a great deal, I think the artists of 





FIG I. MS. HARL. 3244 (B.M.) COCODRILLUS. 


the middle ages worked for the most part from existing 
pictorial models, and in dealing with the symbolism of 
the crocodile, I shall suggest a source whence they may 
have obtained a model or models for hell-mouth. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the symbolism of the 
crocodile I shall turn to the mediaeval bestiaries, and 
see what they tellus. “These were by way of being religious 
natural history books, founded upon the appearance and 
habits of animals, birds and reptiles, the whole being 
employed to teach religious or moral lessons. Some of 
them have as many as 120 or 130 illustrations, which 
are exceedingly quaint, and show great versatility on the 
part of the artists: the same subject is often illustrated 
in totally different ways. 

In the bestiaries of the thirteenth century at the 
British Museum the crocodile usually occurs twice over, 
being classed both with the larger sea-fish and with the 
land animals. In MS. Harl. 3244, fo. 66 it appears among 
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the fishes as a long, thin yellow eel (fig. 1), on which 
the long mouth is the only approach to nature, and on 
fo. 43, among the animals, as a clumsy beast. - 

In MS. Slo. 3544, a little later in date, Cocodrillus 
appears among the fishes as an awkward, lumbering beast, 
but with a head possibly more natural than in some other 
manuscripts (plate 111, no. 1). It has a spined back, three 
legs on one side, and a twisted tail. It has ears, an 
important detail, folds of skin behind the nostril, and its 
legs are hairy like beasts’ legs. It is submerged in water. 

The description given of the crocodile in the bestiaries, _ 
whether as an aquatic or land animal, is much the same, 
though the symbolism is usually to be found under its 
heading as a land animal. A translation of the Latin 
text of MS. Harl. 3244, fo. 43 runs thus: 


The crocodile,'so called because it is of the colour of the crocus,? is 
found in the river Nile. It is a four-footed animal, powerful both on 
land and in the water, generally twenty cubits long, and armed with cruel 
teeth and claws. And the hardness of its skin is such that a shower of 
stones, however strongly hurled, rebounds from it and does not hurt it. 
By night it lies quiet in the water, by day on dry ground. It hatches its 
eggs on land, the male and the female taking their turns. Certain fishes, 
which have crests like a saw, cut through the tender parts of its belly and 
kill it. And alone of all animals it moves its upper jaw, and keeps the 
lower one immoveable. Its dung is made into an ointment, with which 
wrinkled old women of pleasure anoint their faces and become beautiful 
again, till the sweat flowing down washes it off. 

And under this figure hypocrites are symbolized, and men of luxury 
and avarice, who are inflated with pride, which sticks to them like bird-lime, 
who are splashed with the plague spots of luxury and held fast bound by 
the disease of avarice. Nevertheless, in the light of men they show them- 
selves as those who walk uprightly and, as it were, most righteously in 
justification of the law. 

Whereas by night it rests in the water, by day on land, so hypocrites, 
although they live in luxury, yet are delighted if they are reported to live 
just and holy lives. Conscious of their own wickedness they beat their breasts, 
though habit from long practice leads them on to the perpetration of fresh 
evil. 

Whereas it moves only its upper jaw, so they show forth, in word only, 
examples of the holy fathers, and a goodly supply of their good words ; 
while in deed they show forth very few of the things which they say 

Whereas of its dung an ointment is made, so evil men are generally 
praised by the unlearned for their evil deeds; and are glorified by the 
praises of this world, as it were with an ointment. But when the judge, 


1 The derivations of many of the names in the bestiary seem to have come from 
Isidore’s Etymology. 
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separating the evil from the good, moves forward in his wrath to strike 
the evil down, then all that glory and praise vanishes like smoke. 


Other manuscripts give much the same account with 
minor differences in the text, but in MS. 12 F xu, fo. 23 
(B.M.) there is additional information. After the para- 
graph about certain fishes which kill the crocodile, it says : 


There is in the Nile a race of dolphins with spined backs which do the 
same thing. Some people hold crocodiles to be fishes, because they know 
how to stay in the water. Others call them in other respects beasts, because 
they know how to remain on land. 


And after the paragraph about the face-ointment being 
washed off, it says: 

The crocodile, which is an animal with a hard skin and crafty, and which 
feeds on mud (/utum),} signifies luxury long persisted in. Whence they 
are numbered in Leviticus among the unclean animals which ought not 
to be eaten. 


And again at fo. 105 it says that it is “* hominibus infestum,”’ 
and farther on that it is attacked by serpents, which enter 
its body by the right side and get out by the left. 

The illustration (plate 111, no. 2) accompanying the 
text in MS. Harl. 3244 that I have given in full, shows 
the crocodile as a clumsy beast with a spined back, three- 
clawed feet and a long branching tail. It has a beast- 
like head with ears, curled nostril, and skin-folds of the 
same character as in MS. Slo. 3544. It has been attacked 
by a hunter with a spear, but he has been caught by the 
crocodile and is in difficulties. In addition, a small snake 
can be seen emerging from the crocodile’s body, and 
there is a small inset inscription above intimating that the 
crocodile is dead. This episode I shall deal with later on. 

It will be noticed that there is no apparent connection 
between the illustration in MS. Harl. 3244 and the text 
attached to it, and also that there is no sign of a quotation 
from Job. On the contrary, it is clear that the details 
came from another source, namely, Pliny’s Natural History, 
where he says : 


The Nile produces the crocodile also, a destructive quadruped, equally 
dangerous on land and in water. This is the only land animal that does 


1 The word /lutum here is capable of but “yellow weeds’ would perhaps be 
two interpretations according to the legitimate in view of the crocodile being 
quantity. I have rendered it “‘mud,” described as crocus-coloured. 
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not enjoy the use of its tongue, and the only one that has the upper jaw 
moveable and is capable of biting with it, and terrible is its bite, for the 
rows of its teeth fit into each other like those of acomb. Its length mostly 
exceeds eighteen cubits. It is armed also with claws, and has a skin that 
is proof against all blows. It passes the day on land and the night in the 
water, in both instances on account of the warmth.?! 


In these particulars he follows Aristotle and Herodotus. 
The accounts given in Pliny seem to have inspired many 
of the bestiary illustrations occurring under the heading 
of Cocodrillus. ‘They show a crocodile either devouring a 
man or holding him in its claws, and it is probable that 
some of our church carvings of beasts swallowing human 
beings represent this phase. In MS. Add. 11283 (B.M.) 
the crocodile grasps a man in its claws. In MS. Ashmole 
1511 (Bod.) it grasps a naked man lying on the ground. 
On the other hand, in MS. 12 F xiii (B.M.) the crocodile 
stands on the bank of a river alone. In MS. Slo. 3544 
(B.M.) we have seen it alone in the water with three 
legs on one side (plate 111,no. 1). In MS. 12C xix (B.M.) 
it swallows the hydrus, a subject of which I shall give 
an account below. In all these cases the crocodile is a 
clumsy beast-like animal. 

In Philip de Thaun’s Bestiary, written soon after 
1121, in metrical Norman-French, and therefore earlier 
than those I have quoted from, we find much the same 
information as to its appearance and habits, but with 


the addition that 


S’il pot hom devure, quant manget ad si plure (if it can devour a man, 
when it has eaten him, it weeps). 


This is an old characteristic frequently referred to 
in mediaeval literature, on which we need not now dwell. 
It is introduced into the bestiary no doubt to heighten 
the idea of the crocodile’s crafty nature, and probably 
originally arose through its having large lachrymal glands. 

The fishes with the crests like saws are ‘“ dolphins,”’ 
whatever that may mean. We learn this from MS. 12 F 


1In bk. vii, ch. 37-38, Bohn’s trane- Més toz jorz aprés pois le plore 
lation. Tant dis cum en vie demore.” 
2 Wright’s ed. 1841. And in a somewhat 
later bestsare rimé in the Bibl. Nat. in If it meets a man and succeeds in 
Paris it runs: eating him, nothing of him is left; but 
“* S’il encontre home, et il le vient for ever afterwards it weeps for him, so 


Manjue le, ren n’i remeint ; long as it dwells in this life. 
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xiii, as already mentioned, and we find the same stated 
elsewhere in the bestiaries under the heading of Delphines. 
The description of the attack on the crocodile by the 
dolphins also came from Pliny,! who gives a full account 
of it. There are pictures of them in the bestiaries, but 
there does not appear to be any symbolism attached to 
them in connection with the crocodile, nor do I know of 
any architectural examples. 

The strange account of the dung of the crocodile 
which is converted into an ointment, must have been 
directly inspired by some such passage as the Epodes of 
Horace, xii, 11, but as before, we fall back on Pliny for 
general information. He says?: 


The other kind of crocodile resembles it (the amphibious crocodile), 
but is much inferior in size. It lives upon land only and amongst the most 
odoriferous flowers ; hence it is that its intestines are so greatly in request, 
being filled as they are with a mass of agreeable perfumes. This substance 
is called crocodslea, and it is looked upon as extremely beneficial for diseases 
of the eyes, and for the treatment of films and cataract, being applied with 
leek-juice in the form of an ointment. Applied with oil of cypress, it 
removes blemishes growing upon the face; and employed with water, 
it is a cure for all those diseases, the nature of which it is to spread upon 
the face, while at the same time it restores the natural tints of the skin; 
an application of it makes freckles disappear as well as all kinds of spots 
and pimples. 


This phase of the subject appears to have tickled the 
fancy of the artist of one of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum‘ so much, that he has actually depicted an 
elegant lady seated on a stuffed stool, dressed in a green 
garment and with her hair done up with bands, busily 
engaged in collecting the droppings. 

The symbolism expressed in the text.of the bestiary 
largely speaks for itself, and is a fair exdmple of the 
moralising that we find throughout. The ingenuity with 
which the various points of the crocodile’s appearance 
and habits are turned for either religious or moral teaching 
is marvellous. It is a symbol of hypocrisy and deceit. 


1 Loc. cst. viii, 38. esteemed in medicine. . . . A_ small 
2 Loc. cst. xxviil, 28. quantity of it being applied to carbuncles, 
2 As a side light on the above we find pustules, or other eruptions on the body, 

in Marco Polo, bk. ii, ch. xl, the people they are presently dispersed.” 

of Karazan (China) “‘ taking care to secure * Slo. 3544, fo. 11. 

the gall of the crocodile, which is most highly 
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The fact that it lives both on land and in the water, and 
its moveable and immoveable jaws are all brought into 
play, but the ointment episode is evidently the piéce de 
résistance. Luxury, i.e. vice, and avarice were regarded 
as the two worst sins in monkish eyes, and they are the 
butt of the moralist in the bestiary over and over again. 
Here we have ill-doers described as hypocrites, as inflated 
with pride, and so on, and it is pointed out how their 
superficiality and love of praise shall prove fatal to them 
in the last day. 

In some French bestiaries at Paris there are curious 
illustrations of crocodiles, one of which, from MS. 7534 
(Bibl. Nat.), is shown on plate 11, no.3. They are the most 
uncouth animals imaginable, and they have the peculiar 
feature that their heads are upside down. We know from 
the text that they are meant for crocodiles. Le Pére 
Cahier comments upon them thus! : , 


Comme Pline n’a jamais été plus fidéle 4 copier Aristotle que quand 
ce grand observateur avait été trompé, il a contribué par son influence a 
faire croire bien longtemps que la machoire supérieure du crocodile se 
mouvait sans que l’inférieure fit autre chose que de lui opposer une surface 
fixe. D’ou il est arrivée qu’a fin de donner au crocodile une mastication 
normale, les artistes du moyen Age lui ont ajusté la téte a peu prés a l’envers, 
comme pour tourner la difficulté. 


This feature does not, as far as I know at present, 
occur in any English bestiary,* though in MS. Add. 11283 
and Ashmole 1511 the whole crocodile is lying on its 
back when attacked by the hydrus, but this, I feel sure, 
is only intended to show that it has been killed. I am 
bound to say that I regard le Pére Cahier’s explanation 
as insufficient. Although the illustrators of these books, as 
a rule, followed the text, I think it probable that the 
artist here may have followed Pliny in an expression he 
uses in bk. vil, ch. 38, when describing the method of 
hunting the crocodile by the race of men called Tentyritae. 
The words run “ hiantibus resupino capite ad morsum ” 
(faucibus being understood) which, correctly rendered, 


1 Melanges d’ Archéologie, iti, 216. and it would consequently appear uncertain 
2In MS. Harl. 4751 (B.M.) it may how the head is attached (see plate 111, 
perhaps be doubted whether the back or no. 4). 
the belly of the crocodile is represented, 
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would be “ with its head turned back and jaws agape for 
biting. *» The word resupino is also used in the sense of 

“‘ reversed,” and it is possible that the illustrator, perhaps 
taking his cue from the motion of a shark, interpreted the 
word in an exaggerated form, and made the head entirely 
upside down. 

It will be noticed that one of the crocodiles in MS. 
7534 has a human head in its jaws. Although it would 
be generally known by repute to be a dangerous animal 
and addicted to eating people, I am inclined to think 
that the motive for these illustrations is to be found in 
the account given by Pliny! of the hunting of the 
crocodile before alluded to. This account is interesting 
and describes the crocodile as a terrible animal and 
very dangerous, and says that the Tentyritae were the 
only race of men able successfully to capture it.? 

I do not know of any example in architecture with 
the reversed head, but we have several beasts which I 
think are intended for crocodiles, judging by their resem- 
blance to the manuscript illustrations. At Tissington, 
Derbyshire, on the Norman font are two beasts of the 
clumsiest description, one of which has a human head 
in its jaws. Associated with them are the Agnus Dei, 
two men, and a bird (plate 1, no. 2). In this case the 
man is in feet first.? 

At Ilam, Staffs, close by, there are two beasts on the 
Norman font (plate 1, no. 3). One has a human head 
in its jaws, and the other the same, but with a second 
head lying below. Both these beasts have long tails and 
feet with long claws; the man is in this case in head first. 
It is difficult to understand the duplication of these beasts 
on one font, unless it is due to the crocodile occurring 
twice in the bestiaries, but they may perhaps be two 


1 Bk. viii, 38. 
2 The account given in Marco Polo 


loaf and very glaring. The jaws are wide 
enough to swallow a man, the teeth are 


of the crocodiles at Karazan (China) may 
be again referred to here as illustrating 
popular ideas: ‘‘ Here are seen huge 
serpents, ten paces in length and ten 
spans in the girt of the body. At the 
forepart near the head, they have two 
short legs, having three claws like those 
of a tiger, with eyes larger than a fourpenny 


large and sharp, and their whole appearance 
is so formidable, that neither man, nor 
any kind of animal, can approach them 
without terror” (bk. 1, ch. xl.) 

3 Mr. Romilly Allen describes this font 
with illustrations in the Relsquary, 1, 24, 
1887. See also his Early Christian Sym- 
bolism, 372. 
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different animals.1_ As to the duplication of the heads, 
Pliny tells us that the crocodile was sometimes forced 
to disgorge the bodies it had lately swallowed, but I have 
not found this feature in any of the manuscripts. 

At Bradbourne, in the same neighbourhood, there is 
another good instance on the tower doorway (plate 1, 
no 4); the beast in this case has the man feet first ; 
it is a little difficult to decide whether it is the man’s 
ribs or the beast’s teeth that we see. Another example 
occurs on @ slab at Holton, in Suffolk, and Mr. Romilly 
Allen records others on the Scotch crosses. 

Where there is no accessory to help us, the difficulty 
of identification is greatly increased, and it is hopeless 
to speak positively. Considering that we find the crocodile 
standing alone in the bestiaries, as in MSS. 12 F xu 
and Slo. 3544, there is every reason to expect the same in 
architecture, and the beast astride on the parapet, on the 
south side of Yaxley church, Hunts, shown on plate rv, 
no. I, may perhaps be a crocodile. It has a long mouth 
and clawed feet. The tail is also long, but is on the other 
side. Other animals occur on the exterior of this church, 
and they appear to be of fourteenth century date. 

On the Norman font at Topsham, Devon, is another 
uncouth beast, with a long tail and clawed feet. There 
is nothing about it which enables us to identify it, and 
I show it only as a possible instance (plate tv, no. 2). 

I shall now embark on a much more important episode 
in which the crocodile is concerned, and that is where 
it swallows the bydrus or water snake. Whatever influence 
the bestiary had upon architectural detail in the direction 
I have already mentioned, I hope to show that in this phase 
it had a much greater, and that it has also an important 
bearing on the questions discussed by M. E. Male. 

As the description of the hydrus and its relations with 
the crocodile is fairly common to all our English-Latin 
bestiaries, it does not matter much from which I quote ; 
I take both my illustration and text from MS. Harl. 4751 
(B.M.) The information is given under the heading of 
Hydrus : 


1 An animal called the Yelve, with a in Melanges d’Archéologie. I cannot 
human head in its mouth, is also illustrated — identify it. 
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There is an animal in the river Nile which is called hydrus, living in 
the water. For the Greeks call water bydros. Whence it is called a water- 
serpent. And men bitten by it swell up, and the sickness from it certain 
people call boa, because it is cured by (the application of) ox-dung. The 
hydra was a dragon with many heads, such as was in the Lernean island 
or marsh of the province of Arcadia. It is called in Latin exbydra, because 
one being cut off, three heads used to spring out, but this is fabulous, for 
it 1s understood that the hydra was a place belching forth waters, devastating 
the neighbouring state, in which place, when one outlet was shut many 
(others) burst forth; and Hercules, seeing this, drained the places, and 
thus shut up the outlets of the water. For the word hydra was derived 
from water. This hydrus is quite hostile to the crocodile, and has this 
nature and habit that, when it has seen a crocodile asleep on the shore, 
it goes, if its mouth be open, and rolls itself in the mud, in order that it 
may be able more easily to glide into its jaws. The crocodile then suddenly 
swallows it alive, and then the hydrus, after tearing all the crocodile’s 
bowels to pieces, emerges not only alive, but even unhurt. So, then, 
death and hell have the likeness of the crocodile, for the Lord Jesus Christ 
is hostile to them. For taking on Himself our human flesh, He descended 
into hell and, bursting all its bowels, led out those who were unjustly held 
bound by it. For He destroyed death itself, rising from the dead, and 
reviled it, saying prophetically, “‘O death, I will be thy death, (O) hell, 
I will be thy sting.” 


The illustration (plate 11, no. 4) shows the hydrus 
being swallowed by the crocodile. It is in the usual 
form of a winged dragon. Its wings and tail have not 
yet got in, but the head can be seen emerging from the 
crocodile’s side, the two events being thus combined. 
The crocodile is a large greenish monster with spined 
back, clawed feet and a much twisted tail. Its head is, 
as before, that of a beast, with long ears, teeth, and 
curled nostril. | 

Before proceeding to follow up the symbolism, I shall, 
as before, give a few details of the hydrus and of the sources 
of the information given by the bestiary. Pliny! makes 
the ichneumon and not the hydrus the hero of the attack. 
He first gives an account of the trochilus, a bird which 
obtains its food by picking off the leeches which infest 
crocodiles’ mouths. He says it cleans first the outside 
of its mouth, then the teeth, and then the inside, while 
the animal opens its jaws as wide as possible in consequence 
of the pleasant sensation. It is at this moment that the 
ichneumon, seeing it fast asleep through the tickling, 


1 Loc. ctt. vii, 37. 
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darts down its throat like an arrow and eats away its 
intestines. 

In the earlier part of the same chapter Pliny tells us 
how the ichneumon prepares for its combat with the 
asp by plunging itself repeatedly in the mud and then 
drying itself in the sun, and though he does not expressly 
mention this in the case of the attack on the crocodile, 
he evidently means the same preparation to apply. An 
account of the trochilus also appears in Herodotus,! and 
of both trochilus and ichneumon in Aristotle. In Pro- 
fessor Land’s list of bestiary subjects in his article on the 
“ Physiologus ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he mentions 
the ichneumon covering itself with mud for the purpose 
of killing the dragon (in Pliny the asp) as a variation of 
the story, but I have not found it mentioned so far in 
the English bestiaries. 

There is a difficulty in identifying the hydrus. The 
Greek word enhydris is variously translated in Liddell 
and Scott as “‘ otter’’ where it occurs in Herodotus, and 
as “‘ water-snake in Pliny. Aristotle distinguishes between 
the enhydris and the hydrus,® saying the former has feet, 
the latter none, and these are rendered “ otter” and 
“* water-snake ” respectively in Bohn’s translation. Pliny 
mentions the enhydris several times. In one place* he 
calls it a male white serpent, and says that persons who 
go in pursuit of the crocodile anoint themselves with the 
fat of this animal ; and in another® he says “ there is also 
a snake (coluber) which lives in the water, the fat and gall 
of which, carried about them by persons when in pursuit 
of the crocodile, are said to be marvellously efficacious, 
the beast not venturing in such cases to make an attack 
upon them.” Again, he says enhbydris is the name given 
by the Greeks to a snake (coluber) that lives in the water. 
With the four upper teeth of this reptile, it is the practice, 
for the cure of aching in the upper teeth, to lance the 
upper gums, and with the four lower teeth similarly for 
aching in the lower.® He also refers to the livers of the 
water-snake (aqguatict colubri) and hydrus (bydrt) as a cure, 


1, 68. “Loc. cst. xxx, 8. 
2 Hist. Anim. ix, 7. 5 Loc. cit. xxxil, 19. 
3 Ibid. 1, 1 and viii, 7. © Loc. cst. xxx, 26. 
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apparently here referring to different snakes.! It is not 
perhaps a matter of much importance for our purpose 
to identify these ‘‘ serpents ” any more than the “ dolphin,” 
but it is of some interest because of the effect which these 
descriptions in Pliny apparently had on the bestiary 
illustrations, and especially on one in MS. Harl. 3244, 
under the heading of hbydrus, where it shows a man in 
a boat dressed in a cloak and armed with spear and shield, 
and near him the hydrus, like a long yellow sea serpent 
(plate v, no. 1). It might appear at first sight that he 
was hunting this serpent, but I am sure that that is not 
the case. He is only following it, both going to find 
their common enemy, the crocodile. ? 

The allusion in the bestiary to men when bitten by 
the hydrus swelling up and catching the sickness called 
boa also came from Pliny, who tells us* that boa is the 
name given to a malady which appears in the form of 
red pimples upon the body; for its cure the patient is 
scourged with a branch of elder. In another passage 4 
he gives another somewhat less drastic remedy. 

The paragraph relating to the hydra and Hercules, 
which follows next we must regard by way of parenthesis ; 
it does not concern us beyond that it has caused an 
additional illustration to be inserted in some manuscripts, 
as, for instance, in MS. 12 C xrx (Flemish), where we 
find the hydra as a green dragon with six various coloured 
heads. Romilly Allen and other writers have apparently 
confused the hydrus with the hydra. It is the former 
that attacks the crocodile, as clearly stated in the bestiary, 
but in a little bestiaire d’amours (Harl. 273) in the British 
Museum, we find illustrations of a crocodile devouring 
a man, a hydra as a dragon with two legs and four small 
heads, and a crocodile with four small hydra heads 
emerging from its side. 


1 Loc. cit. xxxil, 33- island of Silha smear themselves with 


2 There are some curious allusions to 
the precautions taken against crocodiles by 
pepper gatherers in India in Sir John 
Mandeville’s travels, where he says the 
natives anoint their hands and feet with 
a juice made of snails and other things, 
the smell of which drives away crocodiles ; 
and again he tells us that the men of the 


ointment of ‘‘ lemons” to keep the croco- 
diles off when collecting precious stones. 
An allusion is also made to crocodiles 
shedding tears when devouring men 
(Macmillan’s ed. 1900, 113-131). 

3 Loc. ctt. xxiv, 35- 

* Loc. cst. xxvi, 73- 
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The illustration (plate v, no. 2) of the hydrus killing 
the crocodile in the Picardy prose bestiary in the Arsenal 
Library, Paris, of late twelfth or early thirteenth century 
date, is perhaps the most striking from the point of view 
of the unnatural shape of the crocodile. It is an extra- 
ordinarily uncouth beast, in no way resembling a crocodile. 
The hydrus is in dragon form, and is getting into the 
crocodile’s mouth, and emerging as before. This occurs 
under the heading of Cocodrille.1 In an illustration in 
another French bestiary the crocodile is almost exactly like 
a Newfoundland dog. 

‘For the purpose of dealing with the symbolism, I 
return for the moment to the illustration in MS. Harl. 
3244, fo. 43 (plate 111, no. 2), where we see the hydrus 
as a snake emerging from the crocodile’s side, with a little 
inset inscription above. This contains the words “ Serpens 
intrans et eo mortuo exiens ” (The serpent entering and 
getting out from it dead), which indicates clearly that 
the crocodile has been killed. The exposition of the 
symbolism in the bestiary is very plain. We have the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the descent into hell 
both taught. As the hydrus covers itself with mud, so 
Christ assumed human flesh; and as the hydrus is 
swallowed and kills the crocodile, and emerges again 
unhurt, so Christ descended into hell, overcame death 
and hell and rose again, taking with Him those who 
were unjustly held bound there. All the details of these 
events are described fully in the apochryphal gospel of 
Nicodemus. 

There 3 but little variation in the symbolism, as we 
should expect, but in certain Latin bestiaries at Brussels 
and Berne it is fortified by an additional quotation from 
Matt. xxviii, 52, “‘ And the graves are open, and many 
bodies of the saints arose.” In the bestiares rimés the 
language is very quaint. 

The importance of this information 1s manifest, for 
here we have proof of the crocodile being directly employed 
to symbolise death and hell in the scene of the Harrowing 


1In Melanges d’Archéologie the plate of has obliterated the features to such an 
this subject shows the crocodile’s head extent that they are almost Barecqgnisaple 
reversed, but the manuscript appears to in my reproduction. 
have undergone some deterioration, which 
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of Hell, coupled with illustrations which show it more 
or less as a beast, or at least with a beast-like head. 

We should have expected that such a striking symbolic 
form of the Harrowing of Hell would have been well 
represented in ecclesiastical architecture, but at present 
I know only of three examples, one at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, and two at Kilpeck, Herefordshire, and it 
is a curious circumstance that these are the only 
sculptures I know of in which the crocodile can be at all 
identified. There is a remarkable correspondence between 
them. They are of about the same period, of similar 
design and purpose, and might well have been the work 
of the same hand. The view of Bury St. Edmunds (plate 
Iv, no. 3) shows the upper part of the Norman tower 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where the sculpture appears as 
the lower part of a gargoyle, on the south side. It consists 
of the crocodile’s head only, with the hydrus as a curled 
snake in its jaws. 

At Kilpeck (plate iv, no. 4) one sculpture is at the 
south-west angle of the church and is more accessible. 
There is only a head, but it is a good one, and the artist 
has blessed it with a little typical ornament. The hydrus 
appears as a snake wriggling down its throat. Why this 
subject is so scarce, it is difficult to say. I can only 
suppose that it is due to the mediaeval artists preferring 
to represent Christ in human form in the Harrowing of 
Hell. 1 

The three scenes in which hell-mouth principally 
occurs are the fall of the rebellious angels, the Harrowing 
of Hell, and the Last Judgment. For an example of 
the first I turn to Caedmon’s Paraphrase of the Scriptures, 
a manuscript written probably about the year 1000, and 
now in the Bodleian Library. On plate iv of Ellis’s 
account of this manuscript, published in 1833, we see 
Satan bound in chains and lying in the mouth of hell, 
which appears as a beast’s head, rather short and squat, 
with large ears, oval eyes, and fangs, to which Satan is 
chained (plate v1, no. 1). The curled nostril and folds 
of skin behind will be noticed, also the hair on the head. 


1 After careful examination of the hydrus and crocodile are not among them 
sculptures on the early font at Melbury There the supposed object is, I think 
Bubb, Dorset, I am of opinion that the a dog worrying a lion. 
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On plate xi of the same work hell-mouth appears as a 
beast’s head with similar features, but Satan, who has 
a tail, lies bound below. Another good example of eleventh 
century date occurs in an Anglo-Saxon book of orations 
in the British Museum, where Satan appears as a doubled-up 
and chained figure under Christ’s feet, either in or falling 
into hell-mouth. It shows the same beast-like features. 
In this miniature Arius and Judas appear in chains on 
either side of hell-mouth. 

Scenes of the Harrowing of Hell are much more 
common. For general details the twelfth century example 
at Lincoln cathedral on the west front is good (plate vi, 
no. 1). Hell-mouth appears as a beast’s head with ears, 
oval eyes, nostril and skin-folds plainly shown. It is 
filled with souls, who hold out their hands towards Christ. 
The figures are much mutilated, but Christ appears 
grasping Adam by the hand, while he tramples upon 
Satan, who lies prostrate, his hands being bound by a 
ring. His feet are clawed and his head is also beast-like. 
It is probable that Christ originally bore a cross in this 
scene, the cross of the Resurrection, the end of which 
would be in Satan’s mouth. Another figure appears 
behind Christ with his hands clasped. A similar figure 
occurs in the early fresco in the crypt at St. Clement, 
Rome, where Christ treads upon a black demon. In a 
twelfth century psalter! an angel stands behind Christ, 
stabbing a small black demon with a lance. 

There are two other examples of hell-mouth at Lincoln. 
On the south doorway of the angel choir, it appears as 
the usual beast’s head with fringed hair; and on the 
west front in a scene which is sometimes described as 
Dives and Lazarus, there are three souls falling into hell- 
mouth, which is also strongly beast-like. 

On the Norman doorway at Quenington, Glos, there 
is one of the best known sculptured examples of the 
Harrowing of Hell (plate vim, no. 1). Satan lies with his 
hands bound with a ring, as at Lincoln, and Christ is 
thrusting his cross down his throat. The sun, with human 
face, symbolic of Christ’s glory, appears above. Hell- 
mouth is represented by a head, but it cannot be defined 


1 MS. Nero, C iv (B.M.). 
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very easily. Romilly Allen, in his Early Christian Symbolism 
(p. 280), calls it “ the open jaws of a monster’; but we 
are at a disadvantage, because the head is not seen in 
profile. At Higham Ferrers, Northants, in a medallion 
over the west door, there is a good thirteenth century 
example, showing the usual details. 

At Beckford, Glos, on the tympanum of the north 
doorway (plate vii, no. 2) we find the details much cur- 
tailed. Here hell-mouth is a simple beast’s head, down 
which Christ thrusts his cross: while on the other side is 
a single figure (Adam), who stretches out his arm towards 
him. The beast head has prominent ears and nostril. 
This is a twelfth century example. 

A further stage is reached at Kencot, Oxon (plate vil, - 
no. 2), where on the tympanum of the south doorway, 
both parties in the scene are rendered in symbolical form, 
as in the case of the hydrus and crocodile at Bury St. 
Edmunds and Kilpeck. Here is Sagittarius, whose title 
appears above, shooting an arrow down a beast’s throat. 
This beast has a well-defined ear, oval eye, nostril and 
fangs. The centaur usually has a bad significance. In 
the bestiary it is a type of evil passions and fights with 
the savage man, who symbolizes the christian soul. It 
is an instance of the curious directions that such symbolism 
takes; the same animal may signify alike what is most 
good and most bad, just as the lion in the Bible symbolizes 
Christ and also the devil. Sagittarius, as the sign of the 
zodiac, was used to symbolize Christ, as we learn from 
Philip de Thaun’s work, the Livre des Creatures, in which 
he has a great deal to say about the calendar, and in which 
the zodiacs are treated of and their religious significance 
explained. He tells us first that Sagittarius drawing back 
his bow signifies the punishment the Jews are to receive 
for their ill-treatment of Christ, and then continues : 

L’arc qu’il tent en sa main, igeo, n’est pas en vain; _ 
Il signefie tant, seiez i entendant, 
_Quant fud en croiz pendud, parmi le cors ferud, 
Seinz espiriz s’en alad pur icels qu’il amad, 

Ki en enfern esteient, sun sucurs atendaient ; 

Cume l’arc gerant met la seete avant ; 


E ceste entenciun nus fait l’arc par raisun 
Ke la seete vait par mi que la cruiz fait.} 


1Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science p. 44, 1841. 
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The bow which he holds in his hand, this is not in vain; it signifies 
this much (now attend to it), when he was hanged on the cross and wounded 
in the midst of his body, the Holy Spirit departed from him for those whom 
he loved, who were in hell and awatted bis help; as the bow-bearer puts 
his arrow forward (and the bow presents us rightly this meaning) that the 
arrow goes through the way which the cross makes. 


These lines are clearly an allusion to the Harrowing 
of Hell. 

The subject occurs also in paintings; the example at 
Chaldon (plate 1x) is good, but the one detail we want 
is inadequately shown. Satan lies bound in hell. Christ 
thrusts the cross down his throat, while He takes Adam 
by the hand as before, the other saints following. 

At Pickering, upon a fifteenth century painting (plate 
x) we have a fine example with some good details 
which correspond well with the manuscripts. Here hell- 
mouth is very plainly a beast’s head. Christ appears as 
a bearded man with a cross, in rays of light. He grasps 
Adam by the hand, who may be distinguished by the 
apple he holds, and brings him forth, followed by the 
other saints. Just above, a couple of little demons may 
be seen. The anatomical details are well displayed here, 
the ears, the teeth, the skin-folds behind the nose, and 
the little hairy beard. The skin-folds correspond very 
closely with those of the crocodile in MS. Slo. 3544 (plate 
11, no. 1), although the painting is probably 150 years 
later. For the purpose of further comparison I have 
examined over twenty illustrations of hell-mouth in 
manuscripts dating from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries, and it is wonderful how little variation there is : 
the larger proportion are scenes of the Harrowing of Hell, 
and they all show beast-like heads; one in MS. 28784 B 
really somewhat resembles a crocodile’s head and is of 
a grey colour. 

One of the earlier references made was to hell-mouth 
at Bourges, with the cauldron. This is in the scene of 
the Last Judgment, and I shall now consider one or 
two more examples. In 1904 there was dug up in the 
deanery garden at York a sculptured stone.! It shows 
three beast-like heads and a very large cauldron behind 


1 This was the subject of a paper by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A, in the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society's Fournal, xix, 435. 
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them (plate x1). The cauldron contains a confused mass 
of souls with various emblems of their sins, mixed up 
with loathesome beasts and reptiles. Below, other souls 
are being tormented in flames by repulsive demons, who 
hold them down with pitchforks. Of the three mouths 
two are seen in profile, and these are filled with noisome 
reptiles, such as frogs, lizards or snakes, which bite the 
souls ; the centre head particularly has two frogs crawling 
into its nostrils. I would call attention to this item of 
frogs, because Mr. Bilson, and most other writers, I believe, 
call them toads. It may appear to be a distinction without 
a difference, but I have a reason for preferring frogs in 
this instance, because of the three heads. 

In Rev. xvi, 13 the Vulgate reads: “‘ Et vidi de ore 
draconis, et de ore bestiae, et de ore pseudoprophetae 
spiritus tres immundos in modum ranarum.” Here we 
have three mouths mentioned and a direct reference to 
frogs as unclean spirits in them, but if this was not enough 
to inspire their use in architecture, we have the additional 
evidence of the bestiary, where the same symbolism is 
recorded under the heading of Frogs. 

A translation of the Latin text of MS. Harl. 4751, 


- runs thus: 


Frogs are so called from their croaking, because they croak round the 
marshes in which they were bred, uttering their peculiar cry with never- 
ending din. Frogs are the devils of the Apocalypse. ‘I saw (coming) 
from the mouth of the dragon unclean spirits in the form of frogs. Now 
these are the spirits of devils.” Frogs are heretics who, wallowing in the 
filth of the vilest sensuality, do not cease to snarl with vain croakings, as 
in Exodus. 


The illustration in this manuscript shows four frogs 
swimming in water, one of which is seized by a fish. It 
is difficult to distinguish some of these little animals 
pestering lost souls, but where a frog or toad-like animal 
bites one, I should suppose it to indicate a heretic, as 
described in the bestiary. At Bourges (plate 1, no. 1) 
we see one actually with its head inside the mouth of a 
soul in the cauldron, and we may well imagine that it 
represents a heretic ‘‘ who has not ceased to snarl” with 
his vain frog-like croaking. | 

On the west porch of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
at Paris, in a moulding (plate x11, no. 1) appears a beast’s 
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head with the same typical nose, eye, ear and skin-folds 
as before, swallowing a clothed woman, who emerges 
behind the head. At first sight it might appear to be 
the legend of St. Margaret, but immediately below is a 
cauldron in flames with two demons thrusting souls down 
into it. A clothed female figure appears to be standing 
in the cauldron, whose head is not visible; a large snake 
clings to her back, and two frogs are on the edge of the 
cauldron, one of whom is biting her leg. I should suppose 
this sculpture to represent two separate stages in the 
fortunes of a lost soul. 

At Amiens (plate 1, no. 2) we have hell-mouth, 
but without a cauldron, in the scene of the Last Judgment, 
and of a date corresponding with Bourges and our manu- 
script. It is again a beast’s head with well defined ears, 
eye, and fringe of teeth. Lost souls are being driven into 
it by demons, while above are angels with flaming swords. 
At Rouen another example occurs on the tympanum of 
the Portail aux Libraires. Hell-mouth appears as a beast’s 
head, with a cauldron in flames filled with souls. 

At Southwold, on a stall arm of the fifteenth century 
(plate x111, no. 1), we have a simple representation of hell- 
mouth. It is again clearly a beast-head ; it has the same 
large ears, oval eyes and skin-folds on the upper jaw, 
also regular teeth, as at Amiens, and fringed hair. There 
are two human beings very uncomfortably tucked in its 
mouth. At Worcester cathedral, on a spandrel of the 
wall arcade in the south-east transept, hell-mouth appears 
as a beast’s head with skin-folds, large ear, prominent 
nostril, fangs and hairy beard or neck. Other examples 
may be seen on an alabaster table at the British Museum, 
and on an ivory diptych at South Kensington. As to 
Manuscripts, in a fourteenth-century bestiary at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, which has double illustra- 
tions, there are at least eight, all showing the same beast 
form, and in a fourteenth century breviaire d'amour at 
the British Museum there are eleven, all of the same 
type. 
ye Ford church, Sussex, in the painting of the Last 
Judgment, which Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A.! places 


1 See his paper on Ford church in the Sussex Archaeological Collections, xliii, 150 
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in the early part of the fifteenth century, we have the 
same beast-like mouth (plate vi, no. 2). Mr. Johnston 
writes thus about it : “‘ On the extreme right are ‘ the jaws 
of hell,’ represented in the usual form of a yawning whale or 
sea-monster’s head, fringed with teeth, an image taken 
from Jonah’s prayer of thanksgiving, ‘ Out of the belly of 
hell? when he had been thrown up by the fish.” 

This reference of Mr. Johnston’s brings us directly 
into conflict with the views put forward by M. Emile 
Male, and owing to the general acceptance of Jonah’s 
fish as the ‘“ motive” inspiring representations of hell- 
mouth, it will be only fair to inquire what evidence there 
is in manuscripts and sculpture to support it. 

The earliest illustrations of Jonah that we have are 
in the Roman catacombs, and I am able to show paintings 
in the catacomb of Calixtus of the two scenes in which 
the so-called “ fish” appears, i.e. when he is thrown 
overboard and when he is disgorged. In the first scene 
(plate x1v, no. 1) the ship appears with sailors, one of 
whom has his hands raised in the ancient attitude of 
prayer for deliverance from the storm. In the centre 
is Jonah going overboard head first, and on the right is 
the fish coming towards him. Owing to the poor lighting 
its shape is rather difficult to gauge. 

In the second scene (plate xiv, no. 2), where he is 
being disgorged, its form can be better seen, but I have 
had to touch up the outlines in my illustration. It is 
clearly one of those hippocampi, or sea-monsters, that we 
find in classical art, having front flappers or paws, big ears 
and a much curled body and tail. 

On a sarcophagus of the fourth century in the Lateran 
Museum at Rome we have the two scenes combined 
immediately below the medallion with the portraits of 
the deceased. On the left Jonah is thrown overboard, 
and on the right he is disgorged and lying under the 
gourd or ivy-bush, according to which version is followed. 
Here the head is that of an animal with ears and teeth 
(plate xiv, no. 3). 

At Milan cathedral there is an ivory pyx with a carving 
of Jonah cast overboard, of which there is a reproduction 
at South Kensington (plate xiv, no. 4). It is marked as 
of the fourth to sixth century. The “fish” here is of 
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the same type. Upon the ambo in the cathedral at 
Ravello, of about seventh century date, the same two 
scenes appear. In each it is a sea-monster of the dragon 
type, with wings and curled tail. A good illustration 
can be seen in Messrs. Bligh Bond and Camm’s recent 
book on Screens. 

The reason for the appearance of these forms in early 
christian art was because it had not then developed on 
any independent lines, but was largely a form of pagan 
art. We find plenty of marine monsters on vases, coins, 
and pavements, such as upon the pavement in Hadrian’s 
Villa at Rome, about 120 a.p. in date. Their heads take 
the form of horses, rams, or centaurs, and they are often 
ridden by graceful nereids. It is possible that some 
particular figure in classical mythology was used as the 
model for Jonah’s fish, as in the case of the Good Shepherd 
or the Fall. The sea-monster of Andromeda is generally 
spoken of in this connexion.’ ‘There was also the influence 
of the Greek translations of the Old Testament which the 
early christians used. ‘There the word xnroc is employed, 
meaning a great beast of any kind. The fish idea arose 
from the Vulgate translation of xiro¢ into piscis, and 
thence into whale, because it was the largest fish known. 
These classical sea-monsters may also be seen on Car- 
lovingian ivories of the ninth century at South Kensington, 
where they are used in an allegorical sense. 

Whether they can sg be traced back through 


a 


the various ‘stages (pee of Greek art to any 
/} 4g a t 







natural animal / = such as the Egyp- 
tian crocodile is / not my present 
purpose’ to_ inquire, but they 
are distinct & enough, if com- 
pared with the \ if natural animal in 
classical art. The coin which I 
illustrate, which bears the heads 
of Agrippa and Augustus on the ob- 
verse, and is about ric.2.romMaANcoIn 18 B.c. in date, 
shows on the reverse WITH CROCODILE. an attempt to por- 
tray a natural crocodile, though its head is not well 


1 La Peinture stalienne, G. Lafenestre, and Christian Art and Archeaolegy, Lowrie, 207. 
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drawn. It is short and rather resembles a_beast’s 
head (fig.2). Others which approach more nearly to 
nature may be seen on lamps in the fourth vase room 
at the British Museum (nos. 243, 298). 

An inspection of the ivory book-covers at South. 
Kensington also shows the earliest hell-mouth that I 
know of. It is on a Carlovingian ivory of the Last 
Judgment, marked as prior to the tenth century, and is 
in the same show-case as those with the allegorical classical 
sea-monsters of the same date. ‘There is no resemblance 
between them. The portion of the ivory with hell-mouth 
is illustrated on plate x11,no 2. It appears as a rude kind of 
natural beast’s head, but of what beast it is impossible to 
say. The mouth is small, and there seems hardly any 
room for the lost soul to get in. 

I shall now turn to mediaeval representations of Jonah’s 
fish, and for the purpose of seeing what form they take 
I shall adopt the same course as before and consult the 
mediaeval bestiaries. Under the heading of Aspido vel 
Cete we find illustrations and accounts of a sea-monster, 
and an allusion to Jonah’s fish. My illustration (plate xv) 
is taken from MS. Harl. 4751, but the account on fo. 60 
of MS. Harl. 3244 is fuller, and so I give a translation of it 
in preference. The miniature is on the same lines but 
in much simpler form. The title runs thus : 


About the aspido chelone that is a great beast. This fish, when it 
comes up to the surface to sun itself, has the likeness of an island, so that 
often those navigating (ships) anchor on it; about which fish also there 
is mention in the life of St. Brendan. 

There is a beast in the sea which is called aspido chelone, but in Latin 
aspido testudo. Now the beast is great, having over its skin a surface of 
sand, as it were, just like the sea shore. This (beast) in the middle of the 
ocean raises its back above the waves of the sea so that by those navigating 
vessels it is sometimes believed to be an island, especially when they have 
seen its whole breadth covered with sand as in all the sea shores ;_ thinking 
it, then, to be an island, and drawing their ship near to it and disembarking, 
they fix in stakes and fasten the ships. Thereupon that they may cook 
for themselves food after their labour, they make their fires on the sand 
as on the land. But that (beast), when it has felt the heat of the fire, 
suddenly dives down into the water and draws the vessel with it into the 
depths of the sea. 

Thus suffer all those who are of unbelieving heart and such as are ignorant 
of the wiles of the devil, putting their trust in him and binding themselves 
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to his works. They sink together with him into the Gehenna of burning 
fire. Such is his cleverness. 

The second nature of this beast is this: when it is hungry it opens 
its mouth and exhales, as it were, a certain sweet smell from its mouth, 
which smell, so soon as the smaller fishes notice, they collect between its 
lips. But when its mouth has become filled with different kinds of little 
fishes, suddenly it shuts its mouth and swallows them. 

Thus suffer all who are of weak faith and (who) are attracted by pleasures 
and indulgences, as it were, by some devilish odours; they are suddenly 
carried off by him as the tiny little fishes. For the bigger (fish) beware of 
him and never come near him. Such, then, are those who always have 
Christ in their minds, they are great in his sight, and if they have made 
progress, perceive the manifold wiles of the devil and guard themselves 
from him and resist him the more. And he flies from them. But the 
men who are vacillating and of weak faith, when they betake themselves 
to the pleasures and luxuries of the devil are deceived, as the Scripture 
says, “with ointments and various perfumes do they make themselves 
glad,” + and thus is their soul built up on unstable ground. It is called 
cete on account of the immensity of its body. For there are vast bodies 
and kinds of beasts equal in size to mountains in so much that even ships 
are moored there as if to an island, like that (beast) which swallowed up 
Jonah, the belly of which was of so great size that it was reckoned to be 
hell, Jonah the prophet himself saying, “‘ He hath heard me from the belly 
of hell.” 


The illustration shows the ship resting on the back 
of the sea-monster, from which trees are growing to make 
it appear more like an island. There are nine sailors, 
most of whom are very busy getting down the sail and 
unshipping the mast. One has landed and has lit a fire 
on which a cooking-pot rests, which he is blowing up 
with quite modern-looking bellows. 

I referred to this subject at the beginning of my 
paper, as being sculptured at Alne, but there the sea- 
monster is not visible, and so it is useless for our purpose. 
Its second nature is shown clearly by the shoal of little 
fish swimming into its mouth. I have been fortunate 
enough to find an example of this carved on a fifteenth 
century bench-end at Kidlington, Oxon, where it occurs 
in a very simple form, merely a large fish swallowing a small 
one (plate x11, no. 2). It is the only carving of the 
subject that I know of at present. 

As regards the symbolism it is not necessary to say 
much. The sea-monster, or fish, is a type of the devil 


1 Prov. xxvil, 9. 
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entrapping unwary and weak men; but the turning of 
the smaller and bigger fish into those people of weak 
and strong faith respectively is highly ingenious. 

The ancients were fond of stories of immense fish or 
sea-monsters, and Pliny, as usual, has a good deal to say 
about them. In bk. ix, ch. 12, he says: 


The Indian sea produces tortoises (testudines) of such vast size that 
with the shell of a single animal they are able to roof a habitable cottage : 
and among the islands of the Red Sea, the navigation is mostly carried on 
in boats, formed of these shells. They are to be caught in many ways; 
but they are generally taken when they have come to the surface of the 
water just before midday, a season at which they experience great delight 
in floating on the calm surface, with the back entirely out of the water 


Turtles are really referred to here, but the term aspido 
had no doubt become generic for any large sea fish long 
before the twelfth century. In this connection it is 
worth pointing out that balena, the whale, 1s separately 
treated of in some of the bestiaries, with illustrations 
showing it spouting, but there is no reference to Jonah.} 

There is a second account on fo. 64 of MS. Harl. 3244, 
which corresponds with that in MS. Harl. 4751, both 
being rather shorter than the account I have given. ‘The 
information relating to Jonah is practically the same, but 
It possesses an important feature in that the illustration 
shows Jonah himself being disgorged by a fish (plate xv1, 
no. I). He is naked and catching hold of a conventional 
tree. The title given to the subject runs thus: ‘“ De 
genere ceti aspido dicitur, cujus venter maximus est ut 
infernus dicatur.” This title and the illustration together 
make it clear that it represents Jonah’s fish, and as such 
It is perhaps of more value than the other miniature. 
Both are of thirteenth century date. With a view to 
further evidence I inspected practically all the catalogued 


manuscript illustrations of 


1It should be noted, however, that the 
account of this cetus in the Latin Pbysto- 
logus of Thetbaldus (MS. Harl. 3093, fo. 37) 
has the title De Balena. The allusion to 
Jonah is contained in one line, immediately 
following the account of the swallowing 
of the little fish: ‘* Non sic non sic iam 


Jonah and the fish at the 


sorbuit ille ionam.” In the English ren- 
dering of this manuscript, made in the 
thirteenth century (Arundel MS. 292, 
fo. 8), the allusion is ignored. See As 
Old English Miscellany, published by the 
Early English Text Society, 1872. 
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British Museum, and they all show the same thing, that 
the artists intended to draw a natural fish; and they 
were, on the whole, fairly successful. More particularly 
I may mention Harl. 4382, fo. 122b, a French bible history 
of the fourteenth century, where the picture is most 
artistic and the fish well drawn. MS. 16975, fo. 73, a 
Latin psalter of the thirteenth century, is also instructive ; 
there the two scenes are contained in the bends of the 
letter S, formed by a winged dragon with a head at each 
end; although the fish’s head is not so well drawn it 
has the shape, and unmistakeable scales. ‘These illustra- 
tions show the fish with round eyes, and there is no symptom 
of an ear.! 

Turning to carvings, we have two good representations 
of Jonah on misericordes at Ripon cathedral, which would 
be of fourteenth or fifteenth century date. The first 
shows the ship with three men busily engaged in throwing 
yous overboard. The fish can be seen in the water 

elow, and is fairly natural (plate xvi, no. 2). 

In the second (plate xvi, no. 3), Jonah is seen rising 
up out of the fish’s mouth, the dry land with trees being 
clearly indicated. The form of the fish’s head can be 
better seen here. Its mouth is broad, rather like a shark’s, 
and it has a curly beard, resembling what we see on a 
cod-fish. 

We see, then, that from the evidence of the English- 
Latin bestiaries the people of the middle ages were familiar 
with both the crocodile and Jonah’s fish as symbols of 
hell, but the reference to the latter seems to be rather 
confined to a comparison for the purpose of giving 
emphasis to the size of aspido, the symbolism of which 
goes altogether in another direction. I have not found 
any allusion to Jonah so far in any foreign manuscript. 
The illustrations of the crocodile show it to be practically 
always a beast-like animal, and those of Jonah’s fish a 
more or less natural fish. The bestiaries professed to 


1 Manuscript illustrations of Jonah in ““ Save me, O God ; 
the fish’s mouth are usually to be found For the waters are come in unto my soul 
in the Latin psalters, in the initial letter I sink in deep mire, where there is no 
S of the sixty-ninth psalm, which begins: standing : 
Saluum me fac, Deus. Revised version, I am come into deep waters, where the 


floods overflow me.” 
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deal with natural forms, except when they treated of 
fabulous animals, such as the syren or centaur, where 
they adopted classical models. In the case of the crocodile 
they attempted to follow nature according to their limited 
knowledge, although we have probably to allow for a 
considerable amount of copying; in the case of aspido 
with the ship on its back they may have followed a ready- 
made model, as it is mentioned in the Arabian Nights ; 
but if they drew a natural fish, it would be due to the 
rendering of piscis in the vulgate. 

The paintings and carvings of hell-mouth in churches 
certainly show a beast’s head, not a fish’s. It seems 
probable, therefore, that some animal was taken for a 
model, and I suggest that it was the crocodile. The 
evidence of the bestiaries as to its symbolism in the 
scene of the Harrowing of Hell’ is very definite, and as 
the artists and carvers of the middle ages were well 
acquainted with these books, I think they took their cue 
from them, being additionally attracted by the stimulatin 
information derived.from Pliny. ‘This does not mea 
that the primary need for the representation did not 
come from the Bible, but in view of the number of symbolic 
references to hell I think it is difficult to nail down any 
one particular passage or account, such as in the book 
of Job, or in the story of Jonah, as suggesting the first idea. 

We are unfortunately in doubt as to the date of the 
earliest illustrated bestiaries. Some of the continental 
manuscripts are said to be as early as the tenth century. 
In Philip de Thaun’s version, which was written soon 
after 1121, there are instructions for the illustrations. 
These were done afterwards.1 The earliest allusions we 
have to the bestiary (or phystologus, as it was then called) 
are in the fifth and sixth centuries, and if it was the product 
of some christian monk at Alexandria, as is supposed, 
the crocodile would have had a good chance of being one 
of the first animals to be made use of and illustrated. 

From the details I have given I think we may 
fairly expect to find the crocodile in_ ecclesiastical 
architecture, and in more ways than one. It may either 


1In MS. 12 F xiii (B.M.), the illustrations are only partly completed. 
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be alone, or devouring human beings, or representing 
hell-mouth. The great difficulty is that of identification, 
but considering that we have a certainty at Bury St. 
Edmunds and at Kilpeck, I hope other examples may be 
forthcoming. 

It is possible that, while admitting the beast form, 
we are wrong in claiming the crocodile as supplying the 
model for hell-mouth. There is our old friend the dragon, 
but I think it usually symbolized Satan himself rather 
than hell. There is the lion, which we might well suspect, 
but in the bestiaries it is quite the reverse ; it symbolized 
Christ. Up to the present I have found no other animal 
or reptile mentioned in mediaeval ecclesiastical literature 
as fulfilling the role that the crocodile does, and as my 
object was to explain the symbolism of the crocodile only, 
I do not propose to consider any other claims in the present 
paper. : 

In conclusion, I have to express my acknowledgements 
to kind friends who have helped me with illustrations, 
and otherwise: to Mr. Philip M. Johnston, F.S.A. for 
allowing me to reproduce his drawing of the Ford painting ; 
to Mr. Arthur Gardner for the photographs of Lincoln 
and Notre Dame; to Miss E. Prideaux for the Topsham 
font ; to Mr. H. C. Beckett for the photograph of Kilpeck, 
and to Dr. G. Granville Buckley for that of Beckford ; 
to Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, for permission to reproduce 
the Catacomb paintings, etc ; and to Mr. George Parker, 
of Ripon, for the two misericords at Ripon. And lastly, 
I have to render my sincere thanks to my friend, Mr. 
Chas. D. Olive, of Wimbledon, for so much care in 
checking and rounding off my translations of the Latin 
manuscripts. 
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THE ROOD-SCREEN OF MOULTON CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


By AYMER VALLANCE. 


The oak rood-screen, an extraordinarily beautiful 
example of early Perpendicular work, dates apparently 
from the first quarter of the fifteenth century. It is . 
“‘ restored,” but not to such excess as to have destroyed 
certain rare and interesting peculiarities. The screen 
comprises five bays, of which the middle one, forming 
the chancel entrance, and protected still by gates of 
original work (perhaps cut down from loftier doors) centres 
at § ft. 1 in. The two bays on either hand have an 
average centring of 3 ft. 8 in. each. The total length of 
the screen is 19 ft. 8 in. 

The wainscot at the bottom stands 4 ft. of in. high, 
or, including a modern stone plinth, 4 ft. § in. The 
head of the wainscoting is enriched, in familiar fashion, 
with carved and cinquefoiled ornament, which, however, is 
articulated differently from the general usage of screens, 
inasmuch as it is executed with the grain running: vertically, 
an exceptional treatment; moreover, it has no joint at 
the cord-line, but some seven inches lower, or altogether 
20 inches from the top of the ornament. A moulded 
vertical strip, running in continuation from the head 
ornament down to the bottom, divides the wainscoting 
of each bay into two panels. The spandrels of the head 
ornament are solid and sculptured with various subjects, 
as follow in order from north to south: 1. a five-petalled 
flower; 2. a lion’s head and forepaws; 3. a lion’s head ; 
4. a five-petalled flower; 5. three birds pecking at a sheaf 
of corn; 6 and 7. dragons; 8. a bird. South of the 
gates are: 9g. a griffin; 10. a bearded man’s head, the 
brow encircled by a fillet, with rosettes; 11. a pair of 
dragons, their necks intertwined; 12. a griffin; and the 
rest, 13 to 16 inclusive, conventional Gothic foliage. The 
middle rail is moulded, having, across the side bays, though 
not along the top of the gates, a sunk horizontal void 
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space, I$ inch high, from which all the ornament has 
disappeared. It may have contained either an inscription, 
or else a sculptured leafage trail, like that which yet 
occupies a corresponding position in Bratoft church 
parcloses. 

Above the middle rail the two-centred openings are not 
subdivided by minor muntins; but the pierced tracery, 
which fills the fenestration heads to the depth of 30 inches 
from the apex, has well-defined vertical divisions, four in 
each side bay and five in the middle bay. The tracery 
of the side bays is all of one uniform design, but that over 
the entrance is totally distinct, and comprises a series of 
five shallow hoods or canopies, groined in miniature under- 
neath, to simulate vaulting. The “restored” demi- 
angels at the pendent extremities between each hood are 
neither better nor worse than the generality of modern 
‘Gothic ” figure sculpture. The treatment of the fene- 
stration traceries is remarkable for two reasons: firstly, 
because it is fretted in the flat board, the edges of the 
perforations being without the customary mouldings ; and 
secondly, because the crockets and finials, with which the 
subarcuation is enriched, are worked in the same board out 
of the solid. This mode of construction is at once more 
laborious and more organically sound than that, subsequently 
developed and adopted generally, of superimposing separate 
pieces of relief carving, not integral, and on that account 
the more liable to become damaged, or detached and lost. 
The fenestration tracery springs, just as the vaulting itself 
naturally springs, from polygonal moulded and embattled 
caps; only the level of the vault springing (5 ft. 74 in. 
above the middle rail) is § inches above the level of the 
cord-line. The caps in the jambs of the fenestration 
have all been renewed in conjectural restoration of the 
originals. They rest on an inner order, which exactly 
corresponds with the boutel shafts on the face of the 
uprights, and is carried down the jambs to the middle 
rail and along the top edge of. the latter in a continuous 
bead-moulding. This is an uncommon device in screen- 
work, but something very like its counterpart in stone 
occurs in the cloister of Brown’s Hospital at Stamford. 
Between the boutel and the bead there runs round each 
arched opening a shallow cavetto, occupied at short 
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intervals by Gothic square pateras, the majority of them 
renewed. A similar cavetto with pateras runs all round 
the frame of both gates. The latter are divided by a 
vertical moulding and an embattled transom into four 
panels apiece, the panels occupying thus two tiers, and 
having, each of them, cinquefoil cusping in the head. 
The effect of the whole composition is much enhanced 
by graceful flying buttresses, attached to the main uprights 
and projecting almost as far as 15 inches in advance of 
the axial line of the screen. Minute traces of red and 
blue prove that fomerly the surface of the woodwork 
was decorated in polychrome. 

In the south wall of the chancel, at about two feet 
distant from the screen, projects a plain stone corbel, 
the level of which is some 13 feet above the nave floor. 
From its position this corbel seems to have had some 
connection with the support of the now long destroyed 
rood-loft. The same remark applies to two moulded 
stone corbels, both embattled round their upper edge, 
in the wall of the nave, and in the eastern abutment of 
the north arcade. One of these brackets is close to the 
respond cap of the arcade, its level being g ft. 8 in. above 
the floor. The other, nearer to the screen, and serving 
to support the modern overhanging vault, is 3 ft. 8 in. 
higher than the neighbouring corbel, or 13 ft. 4 in. above 
the nave floor. There has been no attempt to replace 
the demolished vaulting on the eastward side of the screen. 
The total height of the screen, as “ restored,” is 15 feet 
from the nave floor, or, exclusive of the stone plinth 
underneath, about 14 ft. 3 in. 

The rood-stair is entered from the nave in the eastern 
abutment wall of the south arcade, through a four-centred 
doorway, 1 ft. 11 in. wide by 6 ft. 5 in. high. Over the 
latter is a crocketed ogee-shaped over-door, now much 
mutilated, with a head and bust (the features not unlike 
Henry IV’s) in the middle, and a coarsely executed head 
for label-termination at either side. The doorway is fitted 
with a modern door, opening inwards onto the stairs. The 
steps mount turning on a stone newel; but the issue on- 
to the rood-loft has been obliterated, probably at the 
rebuilding of the new chancel-arch, the church having 
been subjected to a thorough process of “ restoration ” 
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in 1867-1868. ‘The staircase, cylindrical internally, is 
contained partly within the hollow of the wall and partly 
in a rood-turret. The presence of the stair is evidenced 
in the south aisle by a slight filling of the north-east corner 
of the same, the additional masonry being carried on a 
concave squinch, like a miniature arch, springing about 
4 ft. 6 in. above the floor level. Externally a polygonal 
rood-turret stands in the re-entering angle between the 
chancel and the south aisle. The turret is embattled at 
the top, and is girdled by a string-course in the hollow 
moulding of which are, at intervals, square pateras, formed 
each of a group of four convex pellets. The stair is lit 
from without by a quatrefoil window, the cusped spandrels 
of which contain each three pellets, like those in the 
string-course. Above the quatrefoil is a narrow rectangular 
loop. 

It may be mentioned that a rough drawing by Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher, showing the screen as it was previously 
to ‘‘restoration,” was published in the Transactions of the 
Associated Architectural Societies, xx (1890). 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT LINCOLN, 
23RD JULY TO 3IsT JULY, 1909. 
President of the Meeting. The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


Vice-Presidents of the Meeting. The Venerable the Archdeacon of Stow 
and Precentor of Lincoln; The Rev. the Chancellor of Lincoln; the 
Rey. the Sub-Dean of Lincoln; The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Lincoln; the Rev. Prebendary A. R. Maddison, F.S.A; the Rev. 

’ W. O. Massingberd ; the Rev. R. E. G. Cole; the Rev. A. F. Sutton ; 
Edward Peacock, Esq. F.S.A; Marten Perry, Esq. M.D. F.R.NumS ; 
E. Mansel Sympson, Esq. M.A. M.D. 


Meeting Committee. Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
President of the Institute; Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. Dir.S.A; 
W. H. St. John Hope, Esq. M.A ; C. R. Peers, Esq. M.A. Sec.S.A ; 
Mill Stephenson, Esq. B.A. F.S.A; E. Mansel Sympson, Esq. M.A. 
M.D 


Honorary Secretary of the Meeting. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, Esq. B.A. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday, 23rd July. Rail to Boston. Boston Church. Lunch. Shod- 
friars Hall and Gild Hall. Rail to Tattershall. Tattershall Castle and 
Church. Rail to Lincoln. Evening Meeting: Professor Haverfield 
on Roman Lincoln. 

Saturday, 24th July. St. Peter at Gowts Church. St. Mary’s Guild. 
John of Gaunt’s Palace. Whitefriars. St. Mary-le-Wigford Church. 
Highbridge. Reception by the Mayor at the Guildhall (Stonebow). 
Lunch. Greyfriars (City Museum), Mint Wall. Newport Arch, 
Roman Wall and Ditch. Chancery. Cantilupe Chantry. The Castle. 
Vicars’ Court. Bishop’s Palace.- Tea in the grounds by invitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Evening Meeting: Dr. E. Mansel 
Sympson on the Church Plate of the Diocese. 

Monday, 26th July. Special train to Barton-on-Humber. Barton’s two 
churches. Lunch. Drive to Goxhill “ Priory.” Drive to Thornton 
Abbey. Special train to Lincoln. Evening Meeting: Mr. J. Bilson 
and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope on the Architectural History of the 
Minster. 

Tuesday, 27th July. RailtoNavenby. Drive back to Lincoln, via Somerton 
Castle and Navenby Church. Lunch. Walk to the Minster. 
Exchequergate. Tea in the Castle grounds by invitation of the Mayor 
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and Sheriff. The two Jews’ Houses. Evening Meeting: The Rev. 
A. Du Boulay Hill, M.A., on the Recent Excavations at Beauvale 
Charterhouse, Notts. 

Wednesday, 28th July. Rail to Sleaford. Drive to Ewerby and Heckington 
churches. Lunch. Drive to Helpringham and Silk Willoughby 
churches. Drive to Sleaford Church. Tea by invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peake. Rail to Lincoln. Evening Meeting: Inspection of the 
Civic Insignia, described by Col. J. G. Williams. 

Thursday, 29th July. Rail to Grantham. Grantham Church. Lunch 
at the Angel. Drive to Great Ponton Church and Manor House. 
Bassingthorpe Church and Manor House. Boothby Pagnell Church 
and Manor House. Drive to Grantham. Rail to Lincoln. General 
Meeting. 

Friday, 30th July. Special train to Long Sutton. Long Sutton Church. 

' Drive to Gedney, Holbeach and Whaplode churches. Lunch. Drive 
to Moulton and Spalding churches. Ayscough Fee Hall. Tea. Rail 
to Lincoln. 

Saturday, 31st July. Rail to Kirkstead Abbey and Chapel of St. Leonard. 
Drive to Woodhall Spa. Lunch. Drive to Tupholme Abbey. Drive 
to Bardney Abbey excavations. Tea. Rail to Lincoln. 


Friday, 23rd July. 


After an interval of twenty-nine years! the Institute has again held its 
annual meeting at Lincoln. 

Friday being market-day in Lincoln the usual reception by the Mayor 
and Corporation was postponed till the Saturday, an excursion by rail being 
substituted. 

ROCTON: Leaving Lincoln at 10.45 in bright weather, the party, 

CHURCH OF numbering about one hundred, journeyed by rail to Boston 

ST. BOTOLPH. and proceeded direct to the well-known church of St. 
Botolph. 

Mr. G. S. W. Jebb, the mayor of Boston and lay rector, acted as guide 
and delivered an interesting address on the history of the church. He 
said that Boston represented a Saxon monastery in what was anciently 
the parish of Skirbeck. A separate parish of Boston was created and a 
rectory constituted in 1089, when a small stone church was built, the 
foundations of which were uncovered at the restoration in 1852. The 
patronage was given to St. Mary’s Abbey at York. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the town acquired its highest level of prosperity on 
account of the enormous export of wool to the continent, whilst the 
preaching of the friars stirred an interest in religion. These two causes 
led to the building of the present magnificent church, the third largest 
parish church in the kingdom. The foundation stone was laid in 1309, 
and the church is a beautiful and characteristic example of the architecture 
of the first half of the fourteenth century: with the exception of the later 
tower and eastward extension of the chancel it is built throughout in one 


style. 


1The previous meetings in Lincoln volume), and 1880 (see Archaeological 
took place in 1848 (see special Lincoln Journal, xxxvii, 427). 
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Two bays appear to have been added to the chancel, or perhaps rebuilt, 
in the earlier half of the fifteenth century, when Fleming, afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln, was rector. The windows of these two bays and the four 
windows which were inserted at the same time in the ends of the aisles 
all have Perpendicular tracery. A room of the same period was also built 
over the south porch. The tracery of the east window dates from the 
restoration of 1852. 

About the same time the grand western tower was begun outside the 
west end of the nave. It was clearly an after-thought, the tower-arch being 
evidently the west window cut down. The building progressed very slowly, 
for the lofty belfry stage and the octagonal lantern which surmounts it 
were not finished until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The tower rises to a total height of 286 feet and is covered on the outside 
with the flat panelling characteristic of the Perpendicular style. It appears 
never to have been completed, as the roof rests on the transoms of the belfry 
windows and the lantern shows signs of incompleteness. The vaulting of 
the interior of the tower was not actually inserted (though always 
intended) till 1852. 

The mediaeval ceiling of the nave was a flat timber one nailed to the 
under surface of great beams which cross the church between the clerestory 
windows. This ceiling was injured by fire and the beams became decayed 
and wormeaten. They were therefore supported in the eighteenth century 
by great struts nailed to the wall between the clerestory windows, and each 
strut was subsequently concealed by the sham vaulting which now disfigures 
the nave, 

In the late fifteenth century a number of chapels were added. There 
was one on each side of the south porch of which the western alone remains. 
Another stood by the side of the north door, and two others at the east 
ends of the aisles. All these were destroyed in the seventeenth century 
along with a vestry on the south side of the chancel. 

Most of the old furniture has disappeared but the chancel still retains 
its fine set of sixty-four stalls with misericords, all exceptionally well carved. 
Their canopies, which are copied from those at Lincoln cathedral, date 
from about 1852. The church possesses also an early iron-bound muniment 
chest. There was anciently a fine rood screen which was illegally removed 
by the corporation in 1590. Its two staircases still remain, and in the 
crown of the chancel-arch are the sockets for the two chains which helped 
to support the rood. The two eastern bays of each aisle were also screened 
off to form chapels; that on the south belonging to the Guild of St. Mary, 
and that on the north to the Guild of SS. Peter and Paul. St. Mary’s 
chapel had a separate rood-loft of which the two doors of the staircase are 
still visible. 

The font and altar date from about the year 1852, the former having 
been designed by A. W. Pugin. The pulpit, with its sound-board, probably 
dates from the late seventeenth century, the church having been used by 
the Parliamentary army during the Civil Wars as a cavalry stable. 

There are two recumbent effigies on altar-tombs; one of a lady, the 
other of a knight. Near the north door is an incised slab in memory 
of Wisselus, surnamed Smalenburg, citizen and merchant of Minster, 
who died in 1340. This was anciently in the church of the Grey Friars, 
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and was removed here in 1887 from a cottage wall into which it had been 
built. On either side of the altar is a fine brass: on the south that of 
Richard Strensall, rector, who died in 1381; he is habited in surplice, 
almuce and cope. On the north, that of Walter Peascod and his wife 
(1398) ;_ the left side of Walter’s tunic is semée of peascods. 

Mr. Francis Bond added some remarks on the vast size of the church, 
which was a species of local cathedral, the town having but the one church 
instead of, as was usual in large towns, a number of parishes, each possessing 
its own comparatively small church. In this respect it resembled Kingston- 
upon-Hull. In order to meet the requirements of a large congregation, 
old traditions of church building had to be abandoned and fresh archi- 
tectural expedients resorted to. These two churches changed the current 
of parish churches as regards style, the result being the development of a 
new type of parish church. 

Sir Henry Howorth, in thanking the vicar and Mr. Jebb, dwelt on the 
unity of style displayed in the church, a style peculiarly English, and on 
the important part that Boston had played in the colonization of America 
in the seventeenth century, Boston, U.S.A. taking its name from this 
circumstance. He also referred to the birth here of Fox the martyrologist, 
of Connington the Latin scholar and poet, and of Hallam the historian. 

After luncheon at the Peacock and Royal Hotel, the party 
BOSTON. under Mr. Jebb’s guidance visited some other buildings of 
SOME interest, including : 
OTHER Shodfriars Hall, a merchant’s house of the sixteenth 
BUILDINGS. century, with an elaborate timber framework showing signs 
of much “ restoration.” 

An interesting range of buildings, with coupled lancet windows, in 
Spain Lane, about 1350 in date, probably part of the Dominican Friary, 
now a warehouse. On the front may be noticed a row of corbels which 
once supported a lean-to roof. 

The hall of St. Mary’s Gild, a fine brick building of two storys (c. 1400) 
with its gable end to the street: the upper room has a good traceried 
window containing much of its original glass, and an open timber roof. 
Founded in 1280, the Gild was incorporated in 1393, and afterwards 
vested in the Corporation, as trustees for the grammar school, by charter 
of Philip and Mary. Owing, however, to some confusion of town property 
with trust property, for a considerable period the building was used for 
municipal purposes. Attention was directed to the linen-fold panelling 
in one of the rooms, to the iron mace-rest dated 1727, to the cells in which 
the Pilgrim Fathers had been imprisoned, to the huge open grates in the 
kitchen, and to the ancient oak dining tables. 

The grammar school (c. 1567) of red brick with stone quoins: it 1s 
entered by a magnificent wrought iron gateway of seventeenth-century date, 
which had once belonged to the church. 

The party proceeded by special train to Tattershall, 

TATTER- — where the church and castle were described by Dr. E. Mansel 

SHALL, Sympson. No remains of any earlier church exist on this 
CHURCH OF . , 

THE HOLY Site, except perhaps some foundations beneath the south 

TRINITY. transept, and the Decorated base of the font : but the mention 

of ‘Gilbert de Bernak, parson of the church of Tatishall ’ 
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in 1323, and the references to the church in the will of the founder, show 
that an earlier building must have existed in Tattershall. 

In the Lincoln cathedral statutes is a note of the erection of the parish 
church of Toteshale into a collegiate church; and the founder ordered 
in his will that he was ‘ to be buried in the middle of the choir of Tattershall 
collegiate church until the said church be rebuilt, and then to be removed 
and buried in the middle of the choir of the church as rebuilt.’ 

The existing structure was erected, in part at least, by Ralph, third 
Lord Cromwell, Lord Treasurer of England, and dedicated in honour of the 
Trinity. It was licensed from the crown in 1439, and endowed for the 
support of a warden, six other priests, six secular clerks, and six choristers. 
Almshouses, some of which still exist, though much rebuilt, were also pro- 
vided for thirteen poor persons of both sexes, to be under the supervision of 
the warden of the college. Bishop Atwater, at his visitation of the college 
in 1519, remarked on the priests’ habit of dressing like laymen, and directed 
that the choristers be instructed in grammar as well as in singing. The 
college was dissolved in 1545 (ten years before its possessions were valued 
at £348 5s. 11d. yearly), and given by Henry VIII to his brother-in-law 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, who had obtained the neighbouring 
castle and manor of Tattershall in 1520. 

The buildings of this college, which were on the south side of the 
church, have entirely disappeared. 

The church is supposed to have been begun by Ralph Lord Cromwell 
in 1438, and finished after his death by William of Waynflete, one of his 
executors, in 1455. Possibly the construction was throughout under 
his direction. It is a large cruciform structure, 180 feet in length, con- 
sisting of quire, a nave of six bays with aisles, transepts and western tower. 
The nave arcade is supported by slender pillars with stilted bases and 
octagonal capitals. The clerestory in the nave and transepts is very fine. 
The large windows in the quire, and particularly those at the north and 
eouth ends of the transept are very fine, and bear a great resemblance in 
design to those in King’s College chapel, Cambridge, but for the cusping, 
the absence of which throughout the church, save in the stone pulpitum, 
is remarkable. 

The low-pitched roof is original: in the quire it is supported by corbels 
of angels bearing instruments of the Passion on shields: the most eastern 
principal of the nave roof alone retains traces of coloured decoration ; 
possibly it was the only one so decorated. Wooden angel corbels, some of 
which still exist, but only one in situ, finished the alternate principals, 
those over the apex of each arch; the others being carried down by wall 
shafts of stone to the capitals of the nave pillars. The aisle roofs have 
lost an elaborate frieze of quatre-foils and roses, but a few fragments of it 
are preserved, The spandrels of the quire roof are carved in various designs 
of great freedom and beauty, all displaying treasury purses, and rest on 
stone angel corbels bearing blank shields, and in their hands emblems of 
the Passion. 

An interesting sixteenth-century pulpit remains in the body of the 
church, and the division between the quire and nave consists of a beautiful 
stone pulpitum, with recesses for side altars in front and the stone desks 
above, facing the quire, whence the epistle and gospel were sung on Sundays 
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and feast days. This was given by Robert de Whalley, who died in 1528 
and was buried beneath its archway: it is very remarkable that no trace 
of Renaissance influence is to be seen in its decoration. 

The pulpitum has a central passage with staircase leading to the loft 
above on the north side, and a small room on the south, lit by three quatre- 
foils into the nave. Three recesses form the western side of the screen, 
under wide ogee-headed arches, ending in finials which are cut off at the 
level of the Tudor flowers which form the cresting. The side recesses 
have each on the south side a pillar piscina, and on the stonework can be 
seen evident traces of where an altar-slab has been fixed. From the south 
end of the loft is a stair turret, giving access to the transept and quire roofs 
and originally terminating in a belfry for the sanctus bell. Where 
exactly the rood stood is uncertain: a large piece of each pier has been 
repaired, some feet above the loft, and the rood-beam may possibly have 
stretched across in that position, or it may have been between the two 
western piers of the crossing. 

Most of the painted glass was removed in 1754 to St. Martin’s church, 
Stamford, by the earl of Exeter, and as no other glazing was provided 
in the quire for some seventy years, much damage was done to the quire 
stalls and to the fabric. . 

The old glass remaining in the east window, part of a series represent 
ing the seven sacraments, one of the seven works of mercy, sundry cardinal 
virtues, and other figures of angels and apostles,-was removed there, when 
the quire was reglazed, from the traceried heads of the large transept windows, 
where presumably its lofty situation placed it beyond the reach of Lord 
Exeter’s ladders. Amongst these fragments can be seen the treasurer’s 
badge (the double purse), the shield of Tattershall, Tattershall and Cromwell 
impaled, and the falcon and fetterlock badge of Edward IV. 

In the north transept are also gathered together all the monumental 
brasses, except that of Hugh de Gondeby (1411), steward of Lord Cromwell, 
which is in the quire. These magnificent examples commemorate the 
founder, Ralph, Lord Cromwell (1455), and Margaret, his wife (c. 1470) : 
only a portion of his figure is left ; William Moore, second provost (1456) ; 
Joan, Lady Cromwell, niece of the founder (1479); Maude, Lady 
Willoughby, another niece of the founder (1479); a priest, possibly John 
Gygur, provost (c. 1510), and William Sympson, chaplain (1519). Joan, 
Lady Cromwell married Humphrey Bouchier, third son of the earl of 
Essex, and Maude, Lady Willoughby, married three times. The inscription 
does not appear to have contemplated the second and third unions, and 
the contingency of marriage was also overlooked in the case of her sister, 
Joan; though in both instances the omission was corrected by the coats 
on the shields, now lost. 

These brasses have recently been properly fixed and arranged, by 
Mr. J. Challenor C. Smith, F.S.A. to whom a debt of gratitude is due. 

After the description by Dr. Mansel Sympson, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope made some observations on the plan of the church, which, in his 


1For particulars of the brasses and of the Monumental Brass Society, v. Gough 
their adventures see the paper by Mr. Mill _ delineated many portions now lost. 
Stephenson, F.S.A. in the Transactsons 
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opinion, was influenced by what had been on the site before the erection 
of the present church, and he directed attention to the series of vaulted 
rooms of which traces remained on the south wall of the quire, from which 
formerly opened a doorway in the centre of the south wall and a squint 
in the recess of the piscina, though both are now bricked up externally. 

The vicar added some remarks on discoveries of foundations made beneath 
the floor which suggested the existence of a previous church on the present 
site, and he observed that although before the Conquest the church may 
have been in that part of the parish which is now called Thorp, it 
seems that the parish church which preceded the collegiate building was 
in the part now known as Tattershall. He also referred to the brass 
in Dronfield church (1389), commemorating Richard Gomfrey, rector of 
Tatershal, and added that in 1309 two very interesting inquisitions were 
made as to the ages of Anne and Joan Bardolph, who were born in the 
castle, 1390 and 1391, which showed that the church then went by the 
name of Tatersale and was contiguous to the then existing castle. William 
Gondeby, of the brass, figured conspicuously in the depositions. 4 

With regard to the architectural history of the church, the vicar pointed 
out that the only arms sculptured anywhere on the fabric were those of 
William of Waynflete over the north porch, while in the fine cornice of 
shields over the west door, all are blank, and in his view the tower was never 
completed according to the original idea; some sort of a finish was made 
to it, at the height reached, perhaps at Lord Cromwell’s death ; then work 
was discontinued and the scaffolding removed, these shields being over- 
looked. He could not believe that the lumpish and clumsy tower as it 
stands could have satisfied the builder of Magdalen tower at Oxford. 

The vicar also called attention to the total absence of all cusping in 
the tracery throughout the church, and suggested that the shape of the 
old glass panels in the large windows of the transepts and the quire proved 
that this was part of the original fifteenth-century design and not due to 
any subsequent mutilation. 

The vicar also drew attention to one fragment of the stallwork which 
had been preserved, part of a misericord carved with a crowned head 
between the treasury purses. In his opinion this was evidence in favour 
of the view that part, at anyrate, of the quire fittings were earlier than 
1525. Similarly he felt that it was a mistake to lay too much stress on 
1528 as the date of the pulp:tum on the strength of the inscription to Robert 
Whalley formerly under it, which merely said of him that ‘ hoc opus fieri 
fecit.’ In his opinion, this must have referred to some addition of carving 
or decoration, as the constructional nature of the screen indicated that 
it was substantially built at the same time as the adjacent portions of the 
church, the quire arch, and the turret leading to the roofs. Possibly ‘ hoc 
opus’ was the painting which was unfortunately, and perhaps unwittingly 
removed together with several coats of whitewash early in the nineteenth 
century. 

TATTER- On leaving the church, the party adjourned to the castle, 
SHALL where Dr. Sympson gave an exhaustive account of the manor 
CASTLE. and its owners. It was bestowed by William the Conqueror 

on Eudo, son of Spirewic, and a castle was built here in 1231. 


1 See Camden Society’s publication, Liber Antsquis Legsbus, p. cxlix. 
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Later on Ralph, Lord Cromwell, while Lord Treasurer of England, between 
the years 1433 and 1453, erected the edifice of which the great brick tower 
alone remains, a rectangular pile 112 feet in height. Lord Cromwell 
expended over 4,000 marks on the fabric, which, even in its present con- 
dition, is perhaps one of the best specimens of early brickwork in England. 
It was originally surrounded by two ditches with a brick embankment 
between them, but the inner ditch and inmost bank have now been brought 
to one level, thus forming a wide inner platform bounded by the brick- 
faced embankment. The eastern arm of the outer ditch is formed by 
the river Bain, in the bank of which, when the water is low, remains of 
a brick culvert may be seen; it originally enclosed a very large area, even 
embracing the church. Its whole course is easily traced except on the 
north where it is filled up, the digging of the canal, the making of the 
Sleaford turnpike road and the rebuilding of the almshouses all probably 
contributing to this. Within the enclosure the fishponds may be seen; 
as well as large portions of walls and gates of gardens of the same brickworks 
as the castle. 

The keep, which is of brick, with stone dressings, is four stories high, 
with a vaulted cellar basement (see plan and sectional elevation); it is 
oblong in plan with octagonal towers at the four corners, rising high above 
the lofty crenellated and machicolated parapet. The floors, the roof and 
the glazing have all disappeared, but the magnificent fireplaces enriched 
with heraldry have survived uninjured. The wall passages have fine brick 
ribbed vaulting upon which in places painted plaster still remains. Apart 
from the serious damage done by lightning some five years ago, the building 
is in excellent preservation. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggested that 
some judicious repairs should be at once effected to prevent the spreading 
of the injury which successive winters must effect upon the broken edges 
of the brickwork, where the lightning had torn out the stone dressings, 
and upon the motion of the President it was decided to address Lord 
Fortescue, the owner of this stately structure, upon the subject. 

After a careful inspection of the castle, the members repaired to the 
special train awaiting them in Tattershall station, and after having tea, 
served in the saloon carriages, were conveyed back to Lincoln. 

At the evening meeting, Professor Haverfield read a paper 

EVENING on Roman Lincoln, in which, after describing what is known 

MEETING. of the defences and buildings of the upper or Roman town 

proper, he emphasised the comparative absence of remains 

in the lower part of the city, and suggested that this might perhaps indicate 

that this area was not enclosed until after the Romans had left the country. 

In his opinion it was conceivable that the open hill-side was enclosed by 

an extension of the east and west city walls in order to control the water- 
way against the piratical Danes in Saxon times. 

The President and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope were inclined to agree 
with Professor Haverfield, and the Rev. A. D. Hill and Dr. Mansel 
Sympson also spoke. 

The substance of the Professor’s remarks will be incorporated in a paper 
to appear in the following number of the Fournal. 
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Later on Ralph, Lord Cromwell, while Lord Treasurer of England, between 
the years 1433 and 1453, erected the edifice of which the great brick tower 
alone remains, a rectangular pile 112 feet in height. Lord Cromwell 
expended over 4,000 marks on the fabric, which, even in its present con- 
dition, is perhaps one of the best specimens of early brickwork in England. 
It was originally surrounded by two ditches with a brick embankment 
between them, but the inner ditch and inmost bank have now been brought 
to one level, thus forming a wide inner platform bounded by the brick- 
faced embankment. The eastern arm of the outer ditch is formed by 
the river Bain, in the bank of which, when the water is low, remains of 
a brick culvert may be seen; it originally enclosed a very large area, even 
embracing the church. Its whole course is easily traced except on the 
north where it is filled up, the digging of the canal, the making of the 
Sleaford turnpike road and the rebuilding of the almshouses all probably 
contributing to this. Within the enclosure the fishponds may be seen ; 
as well as large portions of walls and gates of gardens of the same brickworks 
as the castle. 

The keep, which is of brick, with stone dressings, is four stories high, 
with a vaulted cellar basement (see plan and sectional elevation); it is 
oblong in plan with octagonal towers at the four corners, rising high above 
the lofty crenellated and machicolated parapet. The floors, the roof and 
the glazing have all disappeared, but the magnificent fireplaces enriched 
with heraldry have survived uninjured. The wall passages have fine brick 
ribbed vaulting upon which in places painted plaster still remains. Apart 
from the serious damage done by lightning some five years ago, the building 
is in excellent preservation. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggested that 
some judicious repairs should be at once effected to prevent the spreading 
of the injury which successive winters must effect upon the broken edges 
of the brickwork, where the lightning had torn out the stone dressings, 
and upon the motion of the President it was decided to address Lord 
Fortescue, the owner of this stately structure, upon the subject. 

After a careful inspection of the castle, the members repaired to the 
special train awaiting them in Tattershall station, and after having tea, 
served in the saloon carriages, were conveyed back to Lincoln. 

At the evening meeting, Professor Haverfield read a paper 

EVENING ~— on Roman Lincoln, in which, after describing what is known 

MEETING. of the defences and buildings of the upper or Roman town 

proper, he emphasised the comparative absence of remains 

in the lower part of the city, and suggested that this might perhaps indicate 

that this area was not enclosed until after the Romans had left the country. 

In his opinion it was conceivable that the open hill-side was enclosed by 

an extension of the east and west city walls in order to control the water- 
way against the piratical Danes in Saxon times. 

The President and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope were inclined to agree 
with Professor Haverfield, and the Rev. A. D. Hill and Dr. Mansel 
Sympson also spoke. 

The substance of the Professor’s remarks will be incorporated in a paper 
to appear in the following number of the Journal. 
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Saturday, 24th July. 


In the morning Mr. W. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A. took charge of the party, 
and they visited certain buildings of interest in the lower part of the city: 
at noon they were formally received by the Mayor and Corporation, and, 
after luncheon, ascended to the upper part of the city under the guidance 
of Dr. Mansel Sympson and Mr. Hope. The members assembled at St. 
Peter at Gowts, and made a careful examination of this most important 
church. They then passed on to St. Mary le Wigford, passing on the 
way a Norman house, known as the Hall of St. Mary’s guild, having 
plain roundheaded windows with mid-wall shafts, John of Gaunt’s Palace, 
the house of his third wife, Catharine Swynford, and the “ Whitefriars,” 
an interesting half-timbered house near the station. 

St. Peter at Gowts consists of a chancel with a south 


THE chapel, a nave with a south aisle and a western tower, but 
pein loa it has been so much restored that many interesting details 
PETER AT Dave been swept away. In 1882 the nave was prolonged to 


GOWTS AND the end of the chancel and a new chancel built. Traces 
ST. MARY LE of Norman work remain in the chancel, and the south arcade 
WIGFORD. is transitional work. The most important feature of the 

church, however, is the unbuttressed western tower with 
coupled belfry windows with mid-wall shafts of a type commonly described 
as Saxon. 

St. Mary le Wigford consists of a chancel, a nave with north aisle and 
a western tower very similar to that of St. Peter at Gowts, except that 
the former is crowned by a later parapet. 

In describing the two churches, Mr. Watkins reminded his hearers 
of the controversy which had raged round the towers of these two churches. 
After dealing with what Mr. Freeman has said of their date, he referred 
to the Lincoln meeting of the British Archaeological Association, some 
twenty years ago, when Mr. L6éftus Brock read a paper in which he suggested 
that they were of late Saxon date, laying much stress on the evidence afforded 
by the tooling on the angle quoins, but exception was taken to the con- 
clusions he arrived at, and it was pointed out that the walls of the towers 
are not bonded into those of the church, thus showing that they were not 
of contemporary construction. Moreover, the general appearance of the 
masonry is strong evidence of the churches and their towers having been 
built at different times. The quoins also in the towers, to about twenty 
stones in height from the ground, are old stones, partly reworked on their 
outer surfaces, and partly left with their original weathered and damaged 
surfaces undisturbed. Mr. Watkins went on to say that to any practical 
mason, these reworked stones afforded the clearest evidence of the towers 
having been rebuilt with old materials, arising from similar towers formerly 
existing on their present sites, or brought from some of the other churches 
of the city which are known to have been demolished at a much later period, 
and the erratic tooling referred to by Mr. Brock were not the result of 
caprice or design on the part of the Saxon mason to variegate his work. 
If any further proof were needed, Mr. Watkins thought it was to be found 
in the fact that these old stones were used up as far as they would go, and 
that from about twenty quoins in height above the ground, the stones 
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were new and their surfaces worked all over with the finer tools in use at 
that time, and had finer close-set joints than those below. 

After inspecting the mediaeval High Bridge, the earliest part of which 
dates from about 1160, and the picturesque wooden structures, originally 
warehouses, that still stand upon it, the party arrived at the Stone Bow, the 
fifteenth-century southern gatehouse of the city which stands upon the 
site of the Roman gate. The upper floor serves as the Guildhall, and here 
the Institute was formally received by the mayor of Lincoln (Mr. W. S. 
White) and the sheriff of the city (Captain H. E. Newsum), both of whom, 
in welcoming the members to Lincoln, spoke of the increasing interest 
which was being taken in the archaeological features of the place by the 
corporation. Sir Henry Howorth, as president of the Institute, suitably 
acknowledged the kind remarks of the mayor and sheriff, and referred to 
the work of the recently-appointed Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments. He said that was the first time in England that the government 
had given its official sanction to this work. This only single fly in their 
pot of ointment was that some of them had been afraid that if they made 
a catalogue of all that should be preserved it might be taken as a hint to 
the Philistines that everything else might be destroyed. Sir E. Brabrook 
(the treasurer) also acknowledged the welcome. 

After luncheon a visit was paid to the Greyfriars, where an admirable 
nucleus of a local museum has been formed in the vaulted undercroft and 
upper floor of a long, two-storied building of the thirteenth century, 
belonging to the priory of the Franciscans and founded about 1230. 

Mr. Watkins, in describing the building, said that it had been his good 
fortune to restore it, when recently acquired by the corporation for its 
present purpose. It appeared to have been the chancel and nave of the 
friars’ church. At that time the first floor was not in existence. In later 
days the pillars and the vaulting were inserted, and the building apparently 
became the frater of the friars. This stage of the history of the fabric 
was not revealed until the recent restoration, when upon clearing away 
the plaster, long filled-up lancet windows were disclosed, continuing up 
beyond the undercroft: the junction of the vaulting with the outer 
walls, where the responds were an insertion, also shewed that the alteration 
was an afterthought. The lancet windows on the south side, however, 
do not descend so far as on the north, probably because on that side there 
originally existed a cloister. The present imitation Gothic windows were 
inserted in the middle of the nineteenth century. The curious rounded 
ceiling of the first floor is probably Elizabethan. 

From the Greyfriars the party proceeded on foot and 

ROMAN in carriages to the upper part of the city, where Dr. Mansel 

REMAINS IN Sympson conducted them from the Mint Wall to the Newport 

LINCOLN. Arch, and thence along part of the Roman fortifications of 
the city. 

The Mint Wall is a fragment, running east and west, about 30 feet 
high, 70 feet long, and 3} feet thick; it is of stone, with rubble and brick 
core, triple courses of tile bonding showing at intervals. It probably 
formed the north wall of the large building called the basilica. This 
building, 278 feet long and 70 feet wide, had a portico in front, the bases 
of whose pillars were disclosed some years ago in the Bailgate during some 
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drainage works. The position of the pillars is now marked in the road- 
way. The line of the portico runs diagonally across the Bailgate, and 
some of the columns can be seen im sttu in a neighbouring cellar. The 
red dots on the plan of Lincoln facing page 343 show the line of the portico, 
and the solid red lines indicate the direction of the Roman roadway from 
which the modern Bailgate has diverged. 

From the Mint Wall the visitors passed to the Newport Arch, the north 
gate of the Roman city. The existing remains consist of a large arch formed 
of some twenty-five great voussoirs, with a smaller postern on the east: 
probably there once was another on the west. The position of the arch, 
set back some distance behind the line of the main city wall, and the remains 
of flanking walls running northward, appear to indicate that another set 
of arches stood further to the north, thus forming a gatehouse. The 
existence of such gatehouses is quite common. Dr. Sympson pointed out 
the buttresses for the support of the vaulting arch, and then led the members 
eastwards along the line of the city wall to the north-east angle, and they 
then followed it southwards, by the kindness of Mr. Shuttleworth, through 
his garden, as far as the site of the Roman east gate. Considerable fragments 
of the wall are to be seen and the ditch is very well defined. The best 
preserved piece of walling lies just east of the Newport Arch, standing 
on the edge of the rampart: it has lost its facings and is a mass of concrete 
of pebbles and small stones, with some thin stone slabs imbedded in it, 
standing almost upright, the courses sloping alternately right and left, 
somewhat in herring-bone fashion. 

Crossing the East-gate, the visitors passed into the garden 

THE of the Chancery, where, by permission of the sub-dean, they 

CLOSE. were enabled to examine the towers upon the close wall, 
here very well preserved. 

The Minster Close of Lincoln comprises an area of very irregular outline 
and appears to be the result of gradual growth, its present hmits 
having been reached towards the end of the thirteenth century. At that 
time, owing to their unprotected state, the precincts became by night the 
resort of unruly persons who imperilled the safety of those who ministered 
at the church. And accordingly at the instance of Oliver Sutton, bishop 
of Lincoln, a royal licence was obtained from Edward I, bearing date 
Westminster, 8th May, 1285, permitting the erection of a stone wall 
encircling the Close, twelve feet high, furnished with gates, each with its 
keeper to lock them at nightfall and to open them before daybreak.* No 
reference is made to the fortification of the wall or to the addition of towers 
some of which still remain: the licence to crenellate was not granted wll 
6th December, 1308. 

The boundaries of the Close in the thirteenth century can still be traced 
and in many places the wall still exists. Starting from the Exchequer-gate, 
the wall travels due south to a point just behind the Leopard Tavern, 
close to the south gate of the Roman city. From here running eastward 
it is identical with the southern wall of the Roman city, and serves as the 


1 See the plan by Mr. C. H. Lohr in 2 The licence is set out in the Transéc- 
Archaeologia, lvi, 371, and see also Proc. tions of the Associated Archstectural Socsettes, 
Soc. Antsg. 2nd ser. vii, 433, Archacologsa, _ xix, 75. 
hii, 233, and Archaeological Fournal xlix, 131. 
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southern boundary of the Precentory and Sub-deanery to the Old Palace, 
of the grounds of which it forms the northern and eastern limit. ‘Turning 
southward it follows the line of the later Roman wall and divides the palace 
from the Vicars’ Court. At the south-west corner of the Vicars’ garden, 
the wall again turns east as far as the postern gate on the Grecian Stairs: 
thence it trends northward to Potter-gate: thence, cutting off a 
triangular space between the two roads, it runs north-east and follows 
the Wragby road for some distance. Turning north, the wall divides the 
garden of the Chancery from Winnowsty Lane, and here stand two of the 
embattled towers erected under the licence of 1308. The wall here takes 
a short turn towards the north-west and then to the north-east. The 
line then travels west, passes the Priory-gate and the north side of the 
chapter-house to the angle of the cloisters, where it again turns northwards : 
it leaves the Deanery on the west and crosses Eastgate diagonally, following 
the East Bight parallel to and separated by only a short distance from the 
Roman wall. Following the course of the latter to within about sixty 
yards of the Newport Arch, the Close wall then turns southward roughly 
parallel to Bailgate, and after some irregularities it points south-east and 
crosses East-gate, and skirting the White Hart, reaches the Exchequer-gate 
to the east of the church of St. Mary Magdalene.! The fortifications 
of the Close were approached by four double gate-houses and one single 
one. The double gate-house at the Exchequer, and another across the 
entrance of East-gate served on the west, a third at the southern end of 
the East Bight, spanning the East-gate, formed the eastern approach: 
another double gate stood on the site of the modern Priory-gate. On 
the south stood the Potter-gate. 

The Chancery was built about 1316 by Antony Bek, and 
THE refronted in 1490 in the time of bishop Russell. To this 
CHANCERY. date belong also the western wooden screen in the chapel, 

and two squints in the partition behind. 

The hall was pulled down in 1714, but the three doorways still remain, 
those to the buttery and cellar on the sides, and in the centre that to the 
chapel. 

THE This gate formed part of the fortifications of the Close 
EXCHEQUER 2bove described. Originally there were two gate-houses : the 
GATE- one which still exists and another set forward level with 
HOUSE. the Bail-gate. The latter, owing to its ruinous condition, 
was pulled down in 1796. Between the two gates used 
to stand an extremely picturesque row of half-timbered houses standing 
upon posts, thus leaving a passage way or portico beneath. These were 
removed in 1816. 
THE The Potter-gate and the Exchequer-gate are the only 


POTTER- survivors of the four double and one single gates which encircled 
GATE the Close. The former is a fine Edwardian gate-house with 
ARCH. a fireplace, a corbelled chimney, and an octagonal chimney 


shaft. 


1 A plan of the Close and its boundaries paper by Precentor Venables, from which 
was published in the Transactsons of the these particulars are taken. 
Assoctated Societies, xix, 43, illustrating a 
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a A move was then made to the castle which Mr. William 
CASTLE. Scorer, A.R.I.B.A. described with the aid of a series of 

plans. It is enclosed by earthworks thrown up by William 
the Conqueror in 1067 and surmounted by walls, the lower parts of which 
are of nearly contemporary date. ‘The two ‘mounts,’ both of the same 
period, are crowned by the shell keep and the Observatory tower. An 
examination of the map of Lincoln, facing page 343, will show that, 
of the ground occupied by the Roman city, one quarter was appropriated 
for the site of the Norman castle, and practically another quarter for the 
building of the minster. 

Retracing their steps, the visitors passed the Cantilupe 
CANTILUPE Chantry house, which Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who now 
CHANTRY took charge of the party, paused for a moment to describe. 
HOUSE This interesting fourteenth century house, which originally 

consisted of a hall and parlour with a cellar under, with other 
buildings adjoining, has suffered so much from alterations, that practically 
nothing remains but the shell. On the north side is a fine oriel window, 
and in the gable above is a small niche containing a seated figure of Christ 
crowned with thorns: both hands have been broken off.? 
ae Entering the Vicars’ Court, Mr. Hope described it as 
VICARS’ a series of houses or sets of chambers, with a hall, etc. built 
COURT. round a court, and forming the residence of the college of 

vicars attached to the minster. This group of buildings 
was begun by Oliver Sutton (bishop of Lincoln 1280-1300), and his 
executors finished the hall, the kitchen, and part of the remainder in 1309. 
The building on the south side, now used as stables, was built by bishop 
Alnwick 1436-1450. 

The last place visited was the Bishop’s Palace, where the 
ae Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. King), president of the meeting, 
BISHOP'S received the members of the Institute, and hospitably enter- 
PALACE. tained them to tea. The inspection of the palace was begun 

under the guidance of the bishop himself, who conducted 
the party to the doorway, now blocked, in the Roman wall between the garden 
and the minster, and showed, by the reading of the charters from Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, that this was the entrance through the wall which bishop 
Robert Bloet was allowed to make by leave of Henry I (see plan). ‘The 
later history of the palace was described by Mr. Hope. It includes the 
remains of the great hall of bishop Hugh of Wells (1209-35), with the 
butteries and solar over (now the bishop’s chapel, as arranged by the late 
Mr. G. F. Bodley), and the kitchen beyond; all, with the exception of 
the hall, built upon a series of sub-vaults, owing to the fall of the ground. 
To the east of, and roughly parallel with, the great hall, is the sub-vault 
and part of the north end of a smaller hall of earlier date, which Mr. Hope 
thought were remains of the palace recorded to have been built by St. Hugh. 
These remains are connected with the great hall by the tower-porch, built 


1A plan of the castle was published 3A description of these buildings as 

in the Archaeological Fournal, xxxili, 217. they were at that date will be found in 

2See Parker’s Domestsc Architecture, ii, the parliamentary survey, 1650, reprinted 

239. in the Transactions of the Associated 
Societies, xvii, 247-250. 


Digitized by Google 
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by bishop Alnwick (1436-49), and a range of chambers terminating eastwards 
in a large chapel built over another hall or parlour. The outer gateway 
dates from about 1500. The whole place fell into ruins in the seventeenth 
century, and with the exception of the Alnwick tower they are now in a 
sad state of decay and much overgrown with ivy and other destructive 
vegetation. 

The present residence of the bishop is mostly the work of the late 
Mr. Ewan Christian in 1886. 

Returning on foot down the Steep Hill, the members passed “ Aaron 
the Jew’s House ” on the left and the “ Jew’s House ” on the right. Both 
buildings have interesting late Norman fronts. 

RUENING At the evening meeting, Dr. E. Mansel Sympson gave 
MEETING, 2 lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on the church plate 

of the diocese of Lincoln, which, it is is may be 
printed in the Journal. 


Monday, 26th July. 


This day was devoted to an expedition to the extreme north of the 
county, to Barton on Humber and to Thornton Abbey. The special 
saloon carriages which the Great Northern Railway Company had placed 
at the disposal of the Institute constituted a special train, and started 
punctually at 9.50; but owing to great loss of time on the journey over 
the lines of the Great Central Railway, the programme was in some measure 
dislocated, and the visits to Barton’s two churches were curtailed. 


This church is chiefly remarkable for its Saxon west tower, 
BARTON 
ST. Lae in four stages, the lower three divided into panels by strips 
CHURCH, of stone, and its contemporary western annexe with long 


and short work and double-splayed windows. ‘Traces of the 
chancel which projected eastward from the tower, were found at a recent 
restoration. The remainder of the church is mainly of the thirteenth 
century with some additions in the next century. A fourteenth-century 
window in the north aisle has some very interesting figures carved upon 
the mullions, representing the rood, St. Mary and St. John, while part of 
a fine rood-screen remains. Mr. Robert Brown, F.S.A, in describing the 
church, dwelt upon the important position which in his opinion Barton 
occupied in Roman times, indicating the lines of three Roman roads which, 
he thought, converged upon this spot. The absence of Roman remains 
in Barton itself, he explained upon the supposition that the site of Roman 
Barton had been eroded away by the Humber. 
Subsequently, in St. Mary’s church, which stands about 
BARTON, 120 yards from St. Peter’s, after claiming that the first 
ST. MARY’S church there standing was built by Gilbert de Gant, 
CHURCH. first lord of the manor of Barton after the Conquest, and a 
nephew of Matilda, wife of the Conqueror, Mr. Brown 
pointed out the chief architectural features of the church, which possesses 
a good late Norman north aisle. The chancel, the south aisle, the 
western tower, and the south porch are all of the thirteenth century, 
while in the fourteenth century a south aisle or chapel was added. The 
clerestory is of the fifteenth century. 
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The church contains an excellent brass bearing date 1433. Com- 
menting on the number of memorial slabs with inlays of white stone, 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope pointed to the resemblance to slabs in 
Boston church, and said they were probably imported from the Low 
Countries. 

After luncheon at the George Hotel, the party was able to make up 
for some of the time lost by driving in motor cars to the next point. 

This building is a fine but much injured example of a 
domestic hall of early fourteenth-century date carried upon 
a vaulted undercroft, and surrounded by a ditch now partly 
filled in. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, M.A. who had offered to describe the building, Mr. Hope 
pointed out its essentially domestic features and explained that the ecclesias- 
tical character which had been quite wrongly assumed for it arose from a 
confusion between this place and the nunnery of Gokewell.} 

The party next proceeded to Thornton Abbey, the remains 
THORNTON of which were described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
ABBEY. Founded here from Kirkham in 1139 by William, earl of 
Albemarle, for a prior and twelve black canons, it became 
an abbey in the year 1148, and was a very wealthy establishment. The 
remains consist of the magnificent brick gatehouse and barbican, built 
after the licence to crenellate in 1382. Behind it are some fragments of 
the church and cloister court: two sides of the very fine octagonal chapter- 
house, and the vaulted parlour and treasury also remain. Mr. Hope pointed 
out the limits of the original Norman church, as disclosed by the foundations 
revealed by excavations recently made by him through the kindness of 
the Earl of Yarborough ; it had a square presbytery and an aisleless nave. 
By means of a record of the progress of construction, compiled by one of 
the canons early in the sixteenth century, and now in the Bodleian Library, 
Mr. Hope indicated the dates of the successive enlargements of the church 
and of the transept and chapter-house built in the last years of the thirteenth 
century. 

After an inspection of the magnificent gate-house with its beautiful 
vaulting, and the remains of images on the front, the party crossed the 
fields to the station, and after having tea in the saloon carriages, were con- 
veyed in their special train, without a stop to Lincoln. 

At the evening meeting Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. gave 
an address on the plan of bishop Remi’s cathedral church 
of Lincoln, and its remains at the west end, and on the 
twelfth-century completion of the west front. 

Mr. Bilson began by remarking that, notwithstanding all that had been 
written on the architectural history of Lincoln cathedral, some problems still 


GOXHILL 
‘PRIORY.’ 


EVENING 
MEETING. 


1Mr. Hamilton Thompson writes that 
there is apparently an entry in bishop 
Bokyngham’s Institution Register, under 
the year 1368, of an institution to a chantry 
chapel ‘infra’ parochiam de  Goxhill,’ 
though he has had no opportunity of 
looking this up in the original, but the 


error seems to spring from this and a con- 
fusion with Gokewell priory. He does not 
know of any documentary evidence relating 
to Gokewell from which confusion might 
arise; but there may be some. The in- 
stitution is mentioned in Murray’s Lsacola- 
shive, ed. 1890, p. 206. 
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awaited solution. In order to work out thoroughly the story of the present 
church, it would obviously be a great advantage to have some precise know- 
ledge, or at any rate a sound working theory, as to the main lines of the 
church which preceded it. With this object in view, he had, in company 
with Professor Lethaby, spent some time during the previous autumn in 
studying the earlier work still existing, but his remarks that evening must 
be taken simply as indicating some provisional conclusions of an investigation 
which was still incomplete. 

From analogy with the plans of some of the greater churches of Normandy 
and England, which were either contemporary with, or somewhat later 
than, Lincoln,! Mr. Bilson urged that Remi’s apsidal presbytery, the 
foundations of which exist beneath the choir stalls, was flanked by aisles 
terminating eastward with square ends externally, and apses internally. 
The probable existence of these had generally been neglected by previous 
writers, but it was hoped that this and other points would be settled by 
the excavations now being carried out under Mr. Hope’s direction by the 
kind permission of the Dean and Chapter.® 

The limits of the eleventh century transept had been ascertained some 
years ago, as well as the fact that there must have been an aisle on the east 
side of each arm of the transept, and Mr. Bilson showed, by means of a 
conjectural plan of Remi’s church, that the eastern arm must have had 
three bays (excluding the apse), as at Montivilliers, instead of only two 
bays, as had been previously suggested.4 The number of bays of the eleventh- 
century nave had still to be determined by excavation. 

Remi’s church was dedicated in 1092, and, although a dedication need 
not necessarily mean that the church was then completed, Mr. Bilson 
argued, from the character of the work at the west end, that it was probable 
that this was finished, or nearly so, as far as now existing, by 1092. The 
remarkable design of Remi’s west front was discussed, especially as to its 
relation to the internal divisions of the church. 

The twelfth-century completion of the west front had been attributed 
to bishop Alexander, who is recorded to have repaired the church and 
covered it with stone vaults.5 If Alexander’s work included the vaulting 
of the nave only, with the necessary reconstruction or alteration of the 
clerestory stage, it was unlikely that more than this, at most, could have 
been done between his return from Rome in 1146 and his death in 1148. 
On the documentary evidence alone, therefore, it was improbable that 
the extensive works at the west end could be attributed to his time, and 
Mr. Bilson showed that the architectural evidence indicated that these 
works, including the west doorways and the remarkable band of sculpturess 
above the lower arches, must be regarded as a continuation of the works 


1Archaeological Fournal, lili, 10-12. To probably followed Jumiéges (Fourzal 


the list of plans of this type have since been 
added those of Jumiéges (Bulletin Monu- 
mental, \xxiii, 32), and of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York (Archaeological Fournal, \xil, 113). 
Professor Lethaby has recently shown that 
the plan of the eastern part of Edward 
the Confessor’s church of Westminster 


R.I.B A. 3rd ser. xvii, 80). 

2 Archaeological Fournal, xliv, 196. 

’The foundations of the north-east 
angle of the north aisle and the springing 
of its internal apse were discovered during 
the excavations of the following days. 

‘ Archaeological Fournal, xl, 173. 

§ Ibid. xl, 175. 
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which were actually executed during Alexander’s lifetime. The date of the 
completion of the western towers was probably indicated by Geottrcy 
Plantagenet’s gift of two bells in 1173 or soon afterwards. } 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope added a few words on the work of St. Hugh. 
There also spoke Messrs. Francis Bond, Lynam, and Mansel Sympson, 
after which a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the speakers, moved by 
the President and seconded by the Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln. 

In proposing it, the President expressed the gratification which the 
members felt at the kindness of the Dean and Chapter in allowing the 
excavations to be made, and he hoped that permission would be granted 
to continue the excavations, and clear up the remaining questions which 
could not yet definitely be answered. The President then spoke of the 
remarkable hiatus in the architecture of Western Europe, which, in his 
opinion, was not sufficiently emphasised. 

It was caused by the ravages of the Danes and Norsemen, and commenced 
with their first piratical attacks at the beginning of the ninth ¢entury, 
and continued till their conversion to christianity: it extended over the 
whole wide area covered by their ravages, and involved a most terrible 
destruction of christian buildings and monuments. In Flanders and 
northern and western France, in Great Britain and Ireland, there was a 
gap of considerably more than a century, and in many cases extending to 
a century and a half, during which no building operations in stone were 
carried out, and no remains left there dating from the ninth and the earlier 
half of the tenth century. 

With the conversion of the Danes and Norsemen to christianity this 
hiatus came to an end and a revival of church building commenced: the 
new converts, as is usual, being especially zealous in the work. 

In Flanders and in France the work of destruction seems to have been 
more complete and widespread than in Great Britain, and the number 
of remains dating from before the Danish deluge is exceedingly limited 
and chiefly confined to a few crypts. This fact may perhaps also be due 
to the process of reconstruction having been more thorough and therefore 
more destructive of what remained behind. 

The new buildings were for the most part larger and more imposing, 
the result of the great Danish proprietors being bigger landlords and 
wealthier people than those whom they had dispossessed. One feature 
of the new work was the introduction of a method of decorating doors, 
windows and arcades by mouldings directly derived from the carpentry 
of the North and copied from forms doubtless initiated by the builders 
of wooden buildings. The most widespread, effective and well-known of 
these is the so-called zig-zag moulding, which occurs also in the older 
wooden buildings of Norway, notably in the cathedral of Trondhjem and 
in some of the old farmsteads in the Norwegian valleys, whence there is 
little doubt that it passed into the north of England, and thence to the 
south of the island and into Normandy. 

This gap in our architectural remains, due to the Northern pirates, 
corresponds to the hiatus in the art of sculpture at Byzantium during the 
dominion of the Iconoclastic emperors. 


1 Associated Architectural Socsetses’ Reports, ix (1868), 194. 
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Tuesday, 27th July. 


The morning of this day was devoted to an excursion by special train 
to Somerton castle and Navenby church, returning in carriages in time 
for lunch at Lincoln, and the afternoon was spent at the Minster. 

Leaving Lincoln at ten o’clock, in half-an-hour the party reached 
Somerton Castle, which was described to them by the Rev. A. F. Sutton, 
rector of Brant Broughton. 

He explained that this building owed its origin to Antony 

SOMERTON Bek or Bec, second son of Walter Bec, baron of Eresby in 

CASTLE. this county, who was consecrated bishop of Durham in the 
presence of Edward I, 9th January, 1284. 

It was during the time he was ‘archdeacon of Durham, and when he 
was rising in favour with his sovereign, Edward I, that Antony Bek obtained 
a licence to crenellate his dwelling-house at Somerton, in his native county, 
in 1281. This date may be given to the existing portions of the original 
building. When in later years he began to excite the jealousy of 
his sovereign, he discreetly presented the castle to king Edward, though 
he probably remained its custodian during his life. After his death, which 
occurred 3rd March, 1311, Henry, Lord Beaumont, was appointed its 
governor till his death in 1340.2 It is uncertain who succeeded him 
in that office, but it is probable that Lord d’Eyncourt was appointed 
guardian of the castle, as nineteen years after we find him holding 


that office. 


1See Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Ang. 2nd ed. 66. 

21312. Feb. 15, York. To the king’s 
clerk, William de Spanneby, keeper of the 
Templars’ lands in co. Linc. Order to 
proceed to Somerton castle, and to survey 
with Henry de Bello Monte, keeper of 
that castle, or with such as shall fill his 
place, what wood (ligna) 1s necessary for 
the repair and construction of bridges, 
hoardings (hurdicia), and bretasches for 
the defence of the castle, which the king 
has ordered the said Henry to make and 
repair, and to deliver to him as many oaks 
as shall be required from the Templars’ 
wood of Aycle.—Close Rolls, 5 Edw. II. 

1323. Aug. 17. Pickering. To the 
sheriff of Lincoln. Order to pay John 
de Baryngton, constable of Somerton castle, 
10 marks for his expenses about mowing 
the king’s demesne corn of that castle this 
autumn.—Close Rolls, 17 Edw. II. 

1325. July 10. Westminster. To the 
sheriff of Lincoln. Order to pay William 
de Skynan, the king’s carter, staying with 
a cart and 4 horses of the king’s at the 
castle of Somerton, for the purpose of 
carrying stone and timber to the castle 
by the king’s orders, his wages, viz. 44d. 
a day for himself and groom, and to cause 
him to have hay and oats and other things 
for the horses as long as he shall stay there. 
—Close Rolls, 19 Edw. II. 


31377. Nov. 28. Westminster. Com- 


In 1323 John de Baryngton was constable. $ 


mission to Thomas Kydale, shenff of 
Lincoln, and Thomas Claymond, to enquire 
touching grievous waste, etc. by the 
late king’s farmers in houses and buildings 
within the site of the castle of Somerton 
and a moiety of the manor of Carleton.— 
Patent Rolls, 1 Ric. IT. 

1378. Oct. 20. Gloucester. Wnt of 
aid for Nicholas Beek of Botheby, Alan 
Eclesale of Skynand, and Robert Parker, 
appointed to choose carpenters, plasterers, 
and other workers for the works at Somerton 
castle, and at the moiety of the manor of 


Carlton in Moreland.—Patent Rolls, 
2 Ric. II. 
1381. Jan. azo. Westminster. Grant 


for life to Adam de Ramsaeye, king’s 
esquire, of 40 marks yearly from the issues 
of Somerton castle, granted ro Apnil, 
1378, is transferred to Anketil Malory, knt. 
—Patent Rolls, 4 Ric. IT. 

1399. Oct. 31. Westminster. Grant 
for life to the king’s knight, Thomas de 
Swynford, of the custody of the king's 
castle of Somerton, with the fees and other 
profits thereof, as John Bussy, ‘ chivaler,” 
had of the grant of Richard II. [Thomas 
de Swynford was son of Katharine Swyn- 
ford, afterwards wife of John of Gaunt, 
by her first husband, Sir Hugh de Swynford, 
of Kettlethorpe.}—Patent Rolls, 1 Hen. IV. 

1478. March 2. Westminster. Grant 
for life to Thomas Burgh, knt. of the office 
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Since that time it has passed through a number of families.1 

The castle had formerly an outer and an inner moat enclosing a quad- 
rangular area of considerable extent; these may still be traced (see plan). 
The building consisted of an uneven four-sided parallelogram, 330 feet 
from north to south, and 180 feet from east to west, with round towers 
at each of the four corners. Of these that at the south-east remains perfect, 
the lower part of the one at the north-east and some portions of that at the 
south-west also remain, while the one which stood at the north-west was 
cleared away in 1849, to make way for the sheds and yard which now occupy 
that part. Between these towers, no doubt, was the dwelling part of the 
castle, the chapel, the hall, and offices; these have entirely disappeared, 

- the stones in part being used in the construction of the present dwelling- 
house. The south-east tower is 45 feet high, is in three stories, the lower 
one having a plain vaulted ceiling ; the one above has a wooden and plaster 
floor, the upper one has a pyramidal shaped roof covered with slates. Each 
of these rooms is lighted bysmall lancet windows, one of these in the middle 
room having been very much mutilated and enlarged in comparatively 
recent times. Round each of the rooms are recesses, and in each a fire- 
place, the chimneys appearing above the parapet; this parapet is quite 
perfect, and springs from a bold moulding with a roll and a deep hollow. 
The lower part of the north-east tower deserves careful examination ; 
the interior is twelve-sided, the vaulting being supported by an octagonal 
central shaft, the ribs of which spring from brackets in the side walls, each 

_ornamented with some different design; between these are narrow 
lancet windows. At the entrance is a small vaulted chamber. There 
are some portions of the south-west tower remaining, with a similar 
vaulted chamber, but it is so filled up with accumulations of soil and 
stones that it is difficult to appreciate the proportions. All traces of the 
buildings between these towers have disappeared except on the north side 
of the south-east tower, where some portions of the old continuation may 
be seen. 

Considerable interest is attached to this place through it having been 
the place of confinement of king John of France during the years 1359 
and 1360. 

After an inspection of the remains, the Rev. Canon Mathews of 
Bassingham addressed the visitors, and observed that they must have noticed 
the large earthworks that had been thrown up, independent of the defences 
of the mediaeval castle, and of a date long anterior to it. The moat of 
the castle ran inside these huge mounds, and as might be seen on the 
north, north-east, and north-west, did not create anything like them by 


of steward of the castle of Somerton and esq. but sold the lease (his two sons having 


many other manors and lordships in Lin- 
colnshire, on the death of Katharine, 
duchess of Norfolk, who holds them for 
her life.—Patent Rolls, 17 Edw. IV. 

1 Edward Disney, eldest son of Thomas 
Disney, of Carlton-le-Moorland, bought 
the lease of Somerton castle from Sir 
George Bromley: he died at Somerton, 
7 Sept. 1595, aged 40. This eldest son 
Thomas, b. 1579, was of Somerton castle 


died in infancy, 1610 and 1612) to Sir 
Edward Hussey of Hornington. It was 
reckoned among Sir Edward Hussey’s 
estates on their sequestration by Parlia- 
ment in 1846; and after his death in 
1648 it decended to his third (second 
surviving) son Charles, afterwards Sir 
Charles Hussey, of Caythorpe, bart. who 
is described as Charles Hussey, of Somerton, 
esq. in his marriage licence, ro April, 1649. 
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its excavation. These earthworks appear to have enclosed an oblong 
rectangular space, the north side having been irregularly levelled for 
the castle area. There seemed no data to fix their age. They had no 
characteristics of a Roman camp, and on the south side there was a 
rectangular plateau (quite independent) which seemed to present traces 
of the characteristic entrenchment with embrasures and traverses of an 
ordinary small] Roman encampment. They were in no respect like the 
early British camps of which we may find many instances (all with strongly 
marked features in common) in the unploughed hill country of the north. 
They had some characteristics in common with large earthworks attributed 
to the Danes and Scandinavian invaders, but might be of much greater 
antiquity. 

At a little distance to the north-west, there is a small conical mound, 
clearly artificial, still called the Toothill, which was probably the post 
of a sentinel to keep watch over the marshes. This was probably anterior 
to the castle, as it would not afford as good a post of observation as the 
battlements of the castle itself. 
wacENnY The party then drove to Navenby, when the Rev. A. F. 
CHURCH OF Sutton described the building. He observed that this 
ST. PETER. church is one of great architectural interest; the first 

feature that attracts attention on entering is the oldest, 
namely, the westernmost pillar and respond of the northern arcade. This 
belongs to the latter part of the twelfth century. There are foundations 
of a similar one in the west pillar of the south arcade. 

The chancel arch is rather later, and is remarkable for its very slender 
keel-shaped piers and its wide and lofty arch; the capitals have the nail 
head ornament on them, as have also those of the arch on the south side 
of the chancel. 

The nave and aisles belong to the early part of the fourteenth century, 
the arcade has shafted pillars with moulded capitals and plain pointed 
arches. The windows of the south aisle have intersecting tracery without 
any cusps or ornamentation ; the north aisle has square-headed two-light 
windows and a pointed one with reticulated tracery at the east end: that 
at the west end is modern. 

The great feature of the church is, undoubtedly, the splendid chancel, 
which is no unworthy rival of those at Heckington and Hawton. The 
six-light east window has been pronounced to be one of the finest windows 
of the period in the kingdom. Previous to the restoration of the church, 
in 1876, the upper part of the window had been cut off by a flat roof, leaving 
no indication as to the original design of the top of the tracery, but the 
missing part was made to follow the lines of the rest of the tracery as far 
as possible. The side windows are three-light with reticulated tracery, 
but with double cusps, not a very common feature. 

It is the furniture of this chancel which isso remarkable. The founder’s 
tomb on the north side, without either effigy or inscription, consists of an 
arched recess, with pinnacles, finely carved crockets and a bold fringe. East- 
ward of this is the door of the vestry, which was rebuilt on the original 
foundations at the time of the restoration. Adjoining this door is the 
Easter sepulchre ; on the left of the upper part is a figure of an angel with 
a censer, and another of the Virgin: on the right, St. Mary Magdalen, 
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holding a box of ointment, and the other Mary. Below are the figures 
of three Roman soldiers. The carving is very delicate and worthy of close 
examination. On the south side the sedilia consist of three lofty canopied 
seats, and eastward of this is a drain with ogee hood-moulding, and finial 
which has recently been restored. 

In the fifteenth century the clerestory was added to the nave, with five 
three-light windows on either side, and a richly embattled parapet ; similar 
in design to many in this district, the corbels which supported the original 
flat roofs remain, on which are shields-of-arms, the badge of Richard II, 
Deltrech, Allestree and Babington. At the restoration of the church the 
old roof, of the same date as the clerestory, was removed, and the 
present one made instead, so as to correspond with the new chancel roof, 
which was then raised to its original pitch. At the same time the arch 
on the south side of the chancel was opened out, and the window which 
was at the end of the aisle was rebuilt, in the extended portion of the 
north aisle, no doubt in its original position, which was a great improve- 
ment. It is supposed that originally there was a tower and spire, as some 
fragments were found to indicate this in the course of the restoration ; 
the tower fell down during the eighteenth century, destroying the south 
porch and injuring a part of the clerestory. The tower was rebuilt. out 
of the old stones, and the west window of the north aisle, which is a curious 
composition, was made at the same time. There are no remains of screen- 
work, but the staircase to the rood-loft may be seen at the east end of the 
north arcade, and on the south side of the chancel arch is a bracket on 
which are carved two large leaves and a female wimple head and flowers, 
which no doubt formerly supported the projecting part of the gallery of 
the rood-loft. 

The original font may be seen at the end of the south aisle; it was 
removed at the restoration to make way for the present one, which is very 
feeble in design. 

In the chancel is preserved a memorial of the early fourteenth century, 
on which is cut, in Lombardic characters, what appears to be: vus - xy - 
PASSEZ - PAR - ICI + PRIEZ - PVR - LALME - RICHARD - DEVE - PARSONE - DE - 
NAVEN BY. 

On the west wall is an interesting painted table of the royal arms of 
the time of queen Anne, which, until eight years ago, had reposed in a stable. 
Above is the motto, “‘ Feare God Honor y* Queen” above, and below 
the words : 

Anthony Fountain, Churchwarden 17) 

‘Thomas Hunton of Lincoln, painter 10{ 
THE The party then drove back to Lincoln, and after luncheon 
MINSTER. assembled in the choir of the minster, where Dr. Mansel 
Sympson gave an outline of its architectural history. Mr. 
Hope also added some remarks on the plan and arrangements of the remarkable 
eastern limb of St. Hugh’s church, some foundations of which have just 
been uncovered outside the north wall of the present presbytery. After 
some further observations from Mr. Bilson and Mr. Francis Bond, the 
building was next perambulated under Dr. Sympson’s guidance, and the 
recently exposed foundations of bishop Remi’s church were inspected with 
interest. After tea in the castle grounds, by the kind invitation of the 
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holding a box of ointment, and the other Mary. Below are the figures 
of three Roman soldiers. The carving is very delicate and worthy of close 
examination. On the south side the sedilia consist of three lofty canopied 
seats, and eastward of this is a drain with ogee hood-moulding, and finial 
which has recently been restored. 

In the fifteenth century the clerestory was added to the nave, with five 
three-light windows on either side, and a richly embattled parapet ; similar 
in design to many in this district, the corbels which supported the original 
flat roofs remain, on which are shields-of-arms, the badge of Richard IT, 
Deltrech, Allestree and Babington. At the restoration of the church the 
old roof, of the same date as the clerestory, was removed, and the 
present one made instead, so as to correspond with the new chancel roof, 
which was then raised to its original pitch. At the same time the arch 
on the south side of the chancel was opened out, and the window which 
was at the end of the aisle was rebuilt, in the extended portion of the 
north aisle, no doubt in its original position, which was a great improve- 
ment. It is supposed that originally there was a tower and spire, as some 
fragments were found to indicate this in the course of the restoration ; 
the tower fell down during the eighteenth century, destroying the south 
porch and injuring a part of the clerestory. The tower was rebuilt out 
of the old stones, and the west window of the north aisle, which is a curious 
composition, was made at the same time. There are no remains of screen- 
work, but the staircase to the rood-loft may be seen at the east end of the 
north arcade, and on the south side of the chancel arch is a bracket on 
which are carved two large leaves and a female wimple head and flowers, 
which no doubt formerly supported the projecting part of the gallery of 
the rood-loft. 

The original font may be seen at the end of the south aisle; it was 
removed at the restoration to make way for the present one, which is very 
feeble in design. 

In the chancel is preserved a memorial of the early fourteenth century, 
on which is cut, in Lombardic characters, what appears to be: vus - ky - 
PASSEZ : PAR - ICI - PRIEZ - PVR - LALME - RICHARD - DEVE - PARSONE - DE - 
NAVEN BY. 

On the west wall is an interesting painted table of the royal arms of 
the time of queen Anne, which, until eight years ago, had reposed in a stable. 
Above is the motto, “ Feare God Honor y*® Queen” above, and below 
the words : 

Anthony Fountain, Churchwarden 17) 

Thomas Hunton of Lincoln, painter 10) 
THE The party then drove back to Lincoln, and after luncheon 
MINSTER. assembled in the choir of the minster, where Dr. Mansel 
Sympson gave an outline of its architectural history. Mr. 
Hope also added some remarks on the plan and arrangements of the remarkable 
eastern limb of St. Hugh’s church, some foundations of which have just 
been uncovered outside the north wall of the present presbytery. After 
some further observations from Mr. Bilson and Mr. Francis Bond, the 
building was next perambulated under Dr. Sympson’s guidance, and the 
recently exposed foundations of bishop Remi’s church were inspected with 
interest. After tea in the castle grounds, by the kind invitation of the 
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mayor and the sheriff of Lincoln, and an inspection of an almost complete 
collection of rubbings of Lincolnshire brasses, exhibited by Mr. William 
Scorer, the outside of the minster was examined, Dr. Sympson again acting 
as guide. 
EVENING At the evening meeting the Rev. A. du Boulay Hill, M.A. 
MEETING. _ read a paper on recent excavations at Beauvale Charterhouse, 
Notts, which have revealed an almost complete plan of the 
church and of the great cloister, with its surrounding cells and garden. 


Wednesday, 28th July. 


The members journeyed this day to Sleaford and from there visited 
and examined the important ring of churches which can be reached from 
that town. 

Leaving Lincoln at a quarter to ten, the party reached Sleaford in three 
quarters of an hour and embarked in carriages for Ewerby. 

EWERBY The Rev. A. F. Sutton here read a short description of 
CHURCH oF the church. He stated that this place was once a market 
ST. ANDREW. town, but is now a small village, and does not seem to have 

been much distinguished at any time, as there is scarcely 
any mention of it in the public records. The church is altogether of one 
period, and stands now almost exactly as when it was finished about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, without even so much as a window 
having been inserted during any later period, as is so often the case. The 
ground plan is rather different from many others in this neighbourhood, the 
nave and chancel having no structural division and being covered by one 
continuous roof; the north aisle is carried one bay down the side of 
the chancel, opening into it by an arch, while the south aisle terminates 
at the rood-screen. There is no clerestory, and the tower is engaged, the 
west ends of the aisles with the lofty tower and spire forming an imposing 
facade. 

There are so many beautiful details in the architecture and ornamental 
carving, that it is not easy to say which is most worthy of careful examination. 
Perhaps the tower and spire come first; the buttresses have gabled termina- 
tions with very fine crockets and finials, and projecting ornaments, some 
of them grotesque; one represents a boat: the belfry windows are very 
deeply recessed and finely moulded, and have tracery of an unusual and 
intricate design. The broach spire, by no means a common feature in 
Lincolnshire, has unusually large spire lights, but they do not look out of 
place, coming, as they do, so immediately above the belfry windows. The 
spire has been struck by lightning three times during the last hundred 
years, and in one of the rebuildings sufficient care was not taken to follow 
the original lines, so that the beauty of the outline has been somewhat 
marred. The chief entrance to the church is through the south porch, 
which has a beautiful arch cusped and ornamented with carved foliage. 
The nave is of three bays, the lofty arcade having chamfered arches and 
clustered columns, the same in design as in many churches in the surrounding 
district ; the windows in the aisles vary in design but are all of the same 


1 The paper has been printed in the Transactsons of the Thoroton Soc. xiii, 69-94, 1908. 
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period. The east end of the north aisle was formerly a chapel ; the brackets, 
in the east wall, which supported the altar slab, still remain; and on the 
south side of them is a most beautiful drain with a projecting bowl under 
an ogee cusped arch, supported by an octagonal shaft. On the north side 
of this chapel is the canopied tomb of Sir Alexander Auncell. The figure 
is fairly perfect, and was formerly ornamented with gesso work, but the 
upper part of the canopied recess is rather mutilated. The chancel retains 
all its original fittings, the three-seated sedilia, drain, aumbry, and 
founder’s tomb, each of them being of the same design, rather simple in 
detail, but very graceful. The founder’s tomb, which had lost the 
original effigy, has lately been filled with one of the late Lord Winchilsea, 
to whose care and munificence the restoration of the church is chiefly due, 
and whose vault is immediately underneath. The east window of four lights 
is a very lofty one with graceful tracery, and is filled with good modern stained 
glass. Within the arch on the north side of the chancel are the remains 
of an early parclose screen of carved oak, and it looks as though the original 
rood-screen had been of the same dimensions; the present one, which is 
rather later, is larger and higher, and placed in front of the pillars instead 
of between them ; this screen forms the division between the nave and the 
chancel, and is in a fair state of preservation. The font is a plain six-sided 
one, without any mouldings, with tracery carved on each side, and is set 
upon part of a circular Norman font ornamented with intersecting arches, 
no doubt a relic of a former church. On the floor at the west end of the 
north aisle is a tombstone with a plain cross carved on it, and a design of 
cable work of Saxon character. 

From Ewerby the party drove on to Heckington and visited its church. 
HECKING- There are no remains of an earlier church having existed 
TON, on the site of the present building, but there was a church 
CHURCH OF and a priest at Heckington at the time of Domesday. This 
ST. ANDREW. may have been destroyed to make way for this splendid 
parish church, which was built during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. In 1310 Henry de Beaumont obtained a royal grant of the 
manor of Heckington, and was probably one of the promoters of this 
good work. The earlier portion of the present fabric is the north 
transept, as will be seen from the tracery of the windows in the east 
wall and the base mouldings. After this a still grander work was gradually 
carried on till the reign of Richard II, when the porch was erected, from 
the evidence of the heraldic bearings on one of the shields there. The 
chancel is the work of Richard de Pottesgrave, who was presented to the 
vicarage in 1307. 

Whether viewed externally or internally, the church is full of elaborate 
detail, all of which is worthy of careful examination. The fine buttresses 
of the tower have niches for figures, two of which still remaining are finished 
off with gabled terminations under the massive pinnacles, and are in them- 
selves a fine feature of the design. The belfry windows, deeply recessed 
and moulded, are much the same in design as others in this district. The 
spire is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the whole building, and had 
it been higher would have been in better proportion. The porch next 
attracts attention ; it is entirely covered with carving, niches and ornamenta- 
tion. The topmost niche is empty. Possibly it may have been occupied 
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mayor and the sheriff of Lincoln, and an inspection of an almost complete 
collection of rubbings of Lincolnshire brasses, exhibited by Mr. William 
Scorer, the outside of the minster was examined, Dr. Sympson again acting 
as guide. 
EVENING At the evening meeting the Rev. A. du Boulay Hill, M.A. 
MEETING. _ read a paper on recent excavations at Beauvale Charterhouse, 
Notts, which have revealed an almost complete plan of the 
church and of the great cloister, with its surrounding cells and garden. ! 


Wednesday, 28th July. 


The members journeyed this day to Sleaford and from there visited 
and examined the important ring of churches which can be reached from 
that town. 

Leaving Lincoln at a quarter to ten, the party reached Sleaford in three 
quarters of an hour and embarked in carriages for Ewerby. 

EWERBY The Rev. A. F. Sutton here read a short description of 
CHURCH of the church. He stated that this place was once a market 
ST. ANDREW. town, but is now a small village, and does not seem to have 

been much distinguished at any time, as there is scarcely 
any mention of it in the public records. ‘The church is altogether of one 
period, and stands now almost exactly as when it was finished about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, without even so much as a window 
having been inserted during any later period, as is so often the case. The 
ground plan is rather different from many others in this neighbourhood, the 
nave and chancel having no structural division and being covered by one 
continuous roof; the north aisle is carried one bay down the side of 
the chancel, opening into it by an arch, while the south aisle terminates 
at the rood-screen. ‘There is no clerestory, and the tower is engaged, the 
west ends of the aisles with the lofty tower and spire forming an imposing 
facade. 

There are so many beautiful details in the architecture and ornamental 
carving, that it is not easy to say which is most worthy of careful examination. 
Perhaps the tower and spire come first; the buttresses have gabled termina- 
tions with very fine crockets and finials, and projecting ornaments, some 
of them grotesque; one represents a boat: the belfry windows are very 
deeply recessed and finely moulded, and have tracery of an unusual and 
intricate design. The broach spire, by no means a common feature in 
Lincolnshire, has unusually large spire lights, but they do not look out of 
place, coming, as they do, so immediately above the belfry windows. The 
spire has been struck by lightning three times during the last hundred 
years, and in one of the rebuildings sufficient care was not taken to follow 
the original lines, so that the beauty of the outline has been somewhat 
marred. The chief entrance to the church is through the south porch, 
which has a beautiful arch cusped and ornamented with carved foliage. 
The nave is of three bays, the lofty arcade having chamfered arches and 
clustered columns, the same in design as in many churches in the surrounding 
district ; the windows in the aisles vary in design but are all of the same 


1 The paper has been printed in the Transactsons of the Thoroton Soc. xiii, 69-94, 1908. 
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by a figure of our Lord in glory or the Virgin; below there are figures in 
acts of adoration. This porch is still covered by the original roof. The 
position of the transept is rather unusual, being one bay westward of the 
chancel arch. This may have been to leave room for a rood-loft, which, from 
the marks inside, must have been of considerable dimensions. The south 
window of the transept ; the fine pinnacles at the east end of the clerestory ; 
the chancel with richly carved open-work parapet, beautiful three-light 
windows, pinnacles and priest’s door, afford abundant examples of detail of 
the first half of the fourteenth century. The interior of the nave and aisles 
is comparatively plain, and depends for its effect upon its fine proportions 
rather than ornamental details. The arcade of four bays has chamfered 
arches resting on clustered columns with moulded capitals and bases. Here, 
as at Sleaford, are double columns supporting the larger arches into the 
transepts ; and eastward on either side there is one bay with a rather tall 
and narrow two-light window. The south transept, built soon after the 
north transept, termed the Wintrill aisle, from the family of Wintnill, 
long resident in Heckington, whose vault is underneath, had formerly two 
altars; and in the south wall are sedilia consisting of three well moulded 
and foliated arches, with columns having floriated capitals, and there are 
drains in the east wall. On either side of the chancel arch there is a newel- 
staircase with doorways, giving access to the rood-loft and also into the 
roof; but the eye is immediately attracted eastward by the grand 
window of seven lights with graceful flowing tracery. The tomb of 
Richard de Pottesgrave, who built this chancel, is in the middle of the 
north side, and consists of an arched recess, with recumbent effigy in 
eucharistic vestments. Some years since the grave was opened, and in 
it, besides the bones, was found the remains of a chalice, which may be 
seen in a glass case above the figure. The sedilia, of three canopied 
seats, are especially rich in carved ornaments. Above the canopies is an 
ornamental cresting with figures of our Lord, and the Virgin with 
angels above holding crowns above them and other angels with 
censers, and SS. Katherine and Margaret. Eastward of this is a 
beautiful double drain, following the same design as to ornamentation, 
with crocketed hood-moulding, and a finial, which is a restoration. ‘There 
is a priest’s door in the middle of the south wall cutting into the sill of 
the central of the three three-light windows. On the north side of the 
sanctuary is the Easter sepulchre, which is probably the finest in England ; 
below are four canopied niches with the figure of a soldier in each; above 
is the recess where the host was placed. On either side are figures of the 
holy women and the angel, while above, standing on a finely carved finial, 
is a figure of the risen Saviour, with angels on either side. Behind this is 
a vestry in two stories, the under one being vaulted. This contains a drain, — 
and no doubt there was formerly an altar here, as may still be seen at Claypole 
and Westborough in this county. Near the Easter sepulchre remains the 
iron work for raising the pyx over the high altar, and further west are the 
pulleys for the lenten veil. The font stands at the west end of the nave, 
and belongs to the fourteenth century. It is octagonal in form, the sides 
having deeply recessed niches, which no doubt were formerly filled by 
sculptured figures or subjects. 


Following upon the description by Mr. Sutton, Mr. John Bilson 
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observed that the earliest parts of the existing building were the north and 
south transepts, which he would place in the thirteenth century. He 
believed that the tower was built at the same time as the chancel. 

Mr. Francis Bond said that he always wondered why it was that 
Lincolnshire was so rich, so artistic and so religious just before the Black 
Death, and he drew attention to the elaboration and beauty of the exterior 
of the fabric and the comparative plainness within, a distinction contrary 
to the spirit of the religious mind in the Middle Ages. 

In reply to Mr. Bond’s question, Mr. Hope said that in the Middle 
Ages all were religious, and all were pervaded by an artistic feeling, now 
only conspicuous by its absence: the tangible results differed only in 
accordance with the wealth of the population; and Sir Henry Howorth 
pointed out that the wealth of Lincolnshire in mediaeval times arose in 
great measure from the profits of its immense wool-trade. 

After an examination of the building, the party proceeded on foot to 
the Temperance Hall, where lunch was served, and after a short interval 
continued the drive westwards to Helpringham, where the church was 
described to them by Mr. Sutton. 

HELPRING- That there was a church here before any part of the 
HAM, present fabric was built is also proved by some fragments 
CHURCH OF of Norman work, with a beautiful flowing pattern carved on 
ST.ANDREW. them, which may be seen built into the lower part of the 
wall at the west end of the south aisle: they look as though they had 
formed part of a string-course. The oldest portion of the existing fabric 
is the chancel, which is altogether of the thirteenth century. On either 
side are two two-light lancet windows, set under an arch, and westward 
of these are single lancets, brought down to serve as low side windows. 
The east window is in part a restoration. On the south side of the chancel 
are the sedilia, consisting of three trefoil-headed arches, with shafts having 
moulded capitals and bases, with hood-moulding and carved bosses. East- 
ward, on the same side, is a drain, corresponding in design with the 
sedilia. The line of the nave roof of this thirteenth-century church may 
be seen on the present east wall of the nave, also some portions of the 
responds of the arcades. In the first half of the fourteenth century this 
nave and aisles were pulled down and replaced by the present structure, 
including the engaged western tower; both outside and inside this tower 
has a stately appearance, and no doubt the architect designed the west 
front to be the chief feature of the building, as it faces the road, which 
is the chief entrance to the village. Outside, the western doorway calls 
for special attention: the deeply moulded orders of the arch are supported 
by four detached shafts on either side. Above this is a three-light window, 
with delicate tracery. The buttresses are carried up to the parapet and 
are simple but massive; the two-light belfry windows have a plain wave 
moulding in the jambs and a projecting hood-moulding with carved 
bosses. Inside, the lower stage of the tower opens into the nave with a 
lofty arch, while the arches into the side aisles, though not so lofty, are 
equally well proportioned. The nave is separated from the aisles by an 
arcade of four bays with clustered columns and moulded arches with hood 
moulding terminating in grotesque figures. The clerestory consists of 
large three-light windows over each arch. The windows in the aisles are 
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all three-light ones, those on the north without any tracery, the heads 
of each light being cusped ; but the south aisle windows have reticulated 
tracery. The north and south doors are both alike, with shallow porches 
formed of stone mouldings in the form of gables. The east end of both 
aisles were formerly chapels, the piscinas remaining, that in the south 
aisle having a canopy with crockets and finial ; the one let into the respond 
at the east end of the north arcade being similar in design but plainer. 
In the fifteenth century the closely crocketed spire and square pinnacles 
were added to the tower, and the south porch built, which cuts into the 
earlier work in a very ruthless manner. Across the chancel arch is a fine 
carved oak rood-screen of the fifteenth century, but the loft is gone, though 
the staircase to it remains in the south-east angle of the nave. The seats 
and the pulpit are interesting examples of Jacobean work. The font belongs 
to the thirteenth century. It is circular in form, with four shafts at the 
corners ; it is surrounded in part by an arcading of shallow arches, with 
the nail-head ornament cut in them and a rough representation of the 
Agnus Dei on one side, the whole being set on a square base. There is a 
portion of early carved stone work in the drain in the south aisle, which 
may have been a part of the original top of this font. 

SILK WIL- A fairly long drive in the direction of Sleaford then brought 
LOUGHBY, the party to Silk Willoughby. Here Mr. Sutton explained 
CHURCH OF that the name of this parish is a contraction of Silkby-cum- 
ST. DENIS. Willoughby, Silkby being a part of the parish where there 
was formerly a chapel, about a quarter of a mile westward of the present 
parish church. Except two early capitals which form part of the north 
door, now closed, the font is the only remains of a church earlier than 
any part of the present building which is known to have existed, as 
there was a church here served by a priest when Domesday was compiled. 
The font is circular in form, with intersecting arches carved in low relief 
the greater part of the way round, the remaining space being filled with 
some rough devices, and is set upon a comparatively modern base. The 
nave, aisles and western tower belong to the first half of the fourteenth 
century ; the arcade is of three bays and very lofty, without any clerestory. 
The aisles are rather narrow, and originally there was a high-pitched roof, 
which covered both nave and aisles; the windows are similar in design 
with reticulated tracery, except the very late five-light one in the middle 
of the north wall. The chancel and tower arches are both the same in 
design as the arches of the nave. The north doorway has two orders of 
arched mouldings, with the ball flower ornament; these die into plain 
splayed jambs, the hood moulding terminating in the heads of a king 
and a queen. The tower and spire are very well proportioned and in a 
very good state of preservation, except the west window, which has lost 
its cusps. The base mouldings are remarkably good, and the buttresses, 
but the chief feature is the deeply splayed and moulded two-light belfry 
windows, the mullion having very delicately carved capitals and bases. The 
open-work battlement, and lofty spire without any crockets, and only 
two tiers of spire-lights, gives a most graceful composition, not unworthy 
of comparison with other towers and spires in the same district and belonging 
to the same period. In the fifteenth century, several alterations were 
made, a roof of much lower pitch was put on the nave, the walls of the 
side aisles raised, parapets added, and the chancel built. The latter, 
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however, was rebuilt about forty years ago, but most of the original 
features were retained. Within the sanctuary are three sedilia, with flat 
ogee-moulded arches, and below the seats carved quatrefoils ; some portions 
of the moulding and ornamentation are gone. Eastward of this there 
is a plain drain. The five-light east window and the other windows are 
similar in design ; on the north side of the east window is a lofty canopied 
niche, no doubt for the figure of the patron saint. The rood-screen 
remains in a fair state of preservation under the chancel arch; the stair- 
case to the rood-loft and the doorway are on the north side; there are 
remains of a doorway at a lower level, which looks as though there had 
been an earlier screen, which was not so lofty as the present one. Many 
of the original bench-ends remain and have been carefully restored, and 
the pulpit is a good example of Jacobean woodwork. At the time of the 
recent restoration the roof of the nave was raised to its original pitch outside, 
and the flat fifteenth-century roof inside was replaced by an entirely new 
one. On the walls there are some interesting remains of painting, a white 
pattern on a red ground, by the sides of the screen, and some remains of 
a subject the intention of which it is not easy to make out, on the wall 
of the north aisle. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance described the rood-screen, which has traces 
of original colour decoration, and drew attention to a trefoil ogee-headed 
recess high up in the east wall of the nave south of the chancel arch, a recess 
which was in the right position for a rood-loft piscina. However, Mr. John 
Bilson, by the aid of a ladder, examined the recess, and finding no drain 
therein, proved it to be no more than a niche for a statue. 

A short drive brought the party back to Sleaford, where, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Peake, the members enjoyed their 
hospitality at tea. After this agreeable interval the members proceeded 
on foot to Sleaford parish church, also described by Mr. Sutton. 
SLEAFORD He explained that the oldest part of the present building is 
CHURCH oF the lower part of the tower, and the west doorway with flanking 
ST. DENIS. arches, all that remains of the original church erected during 

the episcopate of bishop Gravesend, who first endowed the 
vicarage of Sleaford. During the rebuilding of the tower and spire, about 
twenty years ago, the west front was restored to what was supposed to 
have been the original design. Traces of three circular windows above the 
west door were discovered, and these were “ restored” in place of the large 
fifteenth-century window which filled up the greater part of the west 
front of the tower. The arcading was at the same time restored, most of 
it having been destroyed by the insertion of this window. The upper 
part of the tower is later, and belongs to the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, when the round-headed arch was still often blended 
with the pointed one, the belfry windows being circular and the side arches 
pointed. The spire is an early example of a broach spire, of which 
there are not so many in this county as there are in Northamptonshire. 
The tower spire-lights are very large and placed in the cornice of the spire, 
the ones above being very small. Of the church of this period the line 
of the nave roof may be seen on the eastern face of the tower; and the 
present north door was preserved and rebuilt in its present position when 
the extra north aisle was added. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century the nave transepts and aisles, extending westward so as to include 
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the tower, were built, and new arches were made in the side walls of the 
tower opening into them, as well as a larger arch into the nave. The nave 
arcade has the clustered columns, but the arches are moulded ; this seems 
rather later than those in this neighbourhood of the same design. The 
transepts were added about the same time, and the double piers at the 
junction of the nave arcade and the arches into the transepts, are the same 
as at Heckington. The windows of these transepts are very fine, and 
remarkably good examples of flowing tracery. Over the chancel arch is 
a circular window with cusps forming a quatrefoil. The outside of the 
west ends of the aisles is the most interesting and beautiful part of the 
building, and must have been more beautiful still when all the figures were 
on the brackets or in the niches. The north-west window is a fine example 
of tracery of the period, but the beautiful doorway of this aisle cuts into it 
in rather an awkward way. The south door is rather smaller; this was 
formerly the entrance to a chantry chapel, the drain still remaining in 
the sill of the south-west window of the south side. On either side of 
this door is some arcading with crocketed gables above. The massive 
pinnacles at the corners, the bell gables, the open-work battlement, and 
the ornamental moulding marking the roof line, form together a beautiful 
composition. 

In the fourteenth century the clerestory with flat roof was added to 
the nave ; and the chancel was built ; it takes the place of an earlier chancel, 
the sedilia and drain of which were retained and replaced in the present 
building. The date of this work is given by an inscription under the east 
window: ‘“ Orate piiabus Ricardi Dokke et Johane uxor’ et filii eius et 
benefactér quér aiabus ppicietur Deus. Anno mccccxxx.” In the year 
1853, additional accommodatiofi being required, the north wall was taken 
down, a new arcade made in its place and the wall built further north, 
to afford room for the choir and organ. This aisle has lately been made 
into a side chapel, with altar side screens and oak reredos. 

The glory of the church may be said to be the magnificent rood-screen, 
which is as fine as any in the kingdom, the projecting part in the middle 
of the hang-over being very remarkable. It is in a fine state of preservation, 
and is reached by a staircase on either side of the chancel aisle. 

The font belongs to the fourteenth century, though it has been very 
much restored. It is octagonal in form with traceried panels on each side, 
and a moulded top. The church suffered very much during the time 
of the Commonwealth, and none of the original furniture, such as the 
stained glass and brass eagle lectern remain: this latter is alluded to in the 
church accounts and was probably melted down or sold for the value of 
the metal. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope called attention to the very perfect series 
of consecration crosses preserved inside as well as outside the church, and 
to the date-inscription under the east window, which agreed with the 
age of the chancel itself. 

A short walk then brought the party to Sleaford station, whence they 
returned to Lincoln by special train. 

EVENING __ In the evening Colonel J. G. Williams described the civic 
MEETING. insignia of the city. 


1 A fullaccount of the Lincoln civic insignia is to be found in Jewitt and Hope, Tbe 
Corporation Plate, etc. of England and Wales, ii, 71. 
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Thursday’s excursion introduced an element of variety, for the Institute 
got away from the flat scenery of the fenland to the fine rolling country 
round Grantham. | 

Leaving Lincoln at ten o’clock, the party reached Grantham forty minutes 

later, and at once proceeded to the parish church. 
GRANTHAM, _ Here they were met by the Bishop Suffragan of Grantham, 
CHURCH OF who expressed his pleasure at the opportunity of welcoming 
ST. WUL- the society and of being brought into touch with such a 
ERAN: body, whom he congratulated on having secured so well 
qualified a guide as Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. His description of the 
church has been thought of sufficient importance to be printed separately, 
and will accordingly be found at page 401 of the Journal. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance supplemented Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s account 
by reading an extract from Mr. Edward Peacock’s English Church Furniture. 
The speaker first remarked how queen Elizabeth’s plan of coercing the country 
to accept a change of religion was to pack the bench. Accordingly, a circular 
letter was addressed to the bishops, who were her nominees almost to a man, 
requesting them to furnish a list of persons in every district who could be 
relied on to carry out her purpose. The bishop of Lincoln, Nicholas Bulling- 
ham, addressing his reply to the queen’s council on 8th November, 1564, 
recommended, among others, John Aelmer,! archdeacon of Lincoln, as being 
‘earnest in religion and fit to be trusted.” In the following year, 1565, 
Aelmer held a visitation throughout Lincolnshire, in which he certified the 
destruction, or, if hitherto spared, insisted on the destruction, of all ornaments 
and furniture belonging to the ancient faith. The return for Grantham 
church “ according to the commandment of the Right worshuppfull John 
Aylmer, archdeacon of Lincoln and professor of the Devyne word of God,” 
shows “ that the Roode loft stode upe in carved work in the ffurst yeare of 
the Quenes Maiestie Reigne that nowe is, and was broken downe and solde, 
and the money to the use of the poore, and paying wages for takyng downe, 
to carpenters and masons. ... Item the Roode Marye and John and all 
other Idoles and pyctours . . . was openlye burned at the crosse called the 
Market Crosse in the seid yeare,” i.e. the first year of Elizabeth. 

The President, in thanking the Bishop of Grantham for allowing the 
visitors to see the church, said that he had but one criticism to make in 
regard to its architecture, and that was directed against the exterior of the 
western tower. The numerous openings in the lower stages of the tower 
gave a sense of weakness where one looked for strength and solidity. 

After a careful inspection of the church, the party proceeded 

Gee to the Angel inn. This belonged, before the suppression of 
INN. the Templars, to the preceptory of Temple Bruer, and may 
have passed, in common with much of their property, into the 

hands of the Knights Hospitallers. The west wall appears to be in great 
part of the fifteenth century, and the main entrance has corbel-heads on 
either side of the arch, which are assumed to be those of Edward III and 
his queen Philippa. The details of the arch are rather poor, and the date 
cannot be earlier than about 1370, and may be later. ‘The oriel windows 


1 Identified with Elmar of the Martin Marprelate Tracts, 
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on either side of the entrance have fine vaulted ceilings ; while above is another 
oriel supported by an angel holding out a crown. 

After lunching at the inn, the party proceeded in carriages to Great 
Ponton, where the church was described by Mr Hamilton Thompson. 
GREAT The interesting feature of this church, which consists of 
PONTON, Chancel with north chapel, nave with north and south aisles, 
CHURCH OF south porch, and west tower, is the tower, a fine structure of 
THE HOLY Ancaster stone. It was built in 1519 by Anthony Ellys, 
ooee merchant of the Staple of Calais. It is of three stages, great 
prominence being given in the design to the belfry stage, which has a large 
window in each face, divided by a very bold mullion. This mullion, 
which breaks the sill of the window, was clearly suggested by the similar 
feature in the belfry stage of the tower of Grantham, although in this case 
the work is two centuries later, and occurs in combination with tracery of a 
very different type. ‘The windows have open-work stone fillings. Above the 
west window is a fine shield-of-arms, France and England quarterly, carved 
in high relief. In the outer wall of the ground stage on the south side are 
three shields, France and England in the centre, with Ellys’s arms on one 
side, and the arms of the Staple of Calais on the other. On the three outer 
walls, in the same stage, is a narrow sunken panel, with a border of very care- 
fully undercut foliage, which contains Ellys’s motto, “‘Thynke and thanke 
God of all,” carved in highly relieved lettering. A band of quatrefoils, 
continued round the base of the tower, contains a variety of small allusive 
carvings, among which the wool-pack and Ellys’s merchant’s mark are repeated 
several times. At each outer corner of the uppermost stage, below the 
pinnacles, are large gargoyle-heads, one of which is represented with spectacles. 
The design of the tower is quite unique for its date, so far as this neighbour- 
hood is concerned ; and the elaborate care with which the detail is treated 
recalls work of the same date in the towers of Somerset ; this likeness, however, 
is merely general. ‘The mouldings of the base courses and the band of quatre- 
foils are distinctly reminiscent of the tower at Lavenham in Suffolk, which 
was built between 1480 and 1500, partly at the charges of a rich local clothier. 
It is probable that Ellys was acquainted with the work which other rich 
merchants were providing in other parts of England, and imitated it here 
in general features, with some individuality of design. 

At the south-west corner of the churchyard is Ellys’s house, still inhabited. 
The interior has been cut up into modern rooms, but a plain early Tudor 
window, probably belonging to the hall, remains near the north entrance, 
and the east wall, with a steep crow-stepped gable, is little altered. 
BASSING- From Great Ponton a move was next made to Bassing- 
THORPE, thorpe, when the church and manor house were described by 
CHURCH OF Mr, Hamilton Thompson. The church now consists of chancel, 
ST. THOMAS : : : 

OF CANTER. Dave with south aisle, south porch, and a west tower with a small 
BURY. broach spire. Of the aisleless twelfth century church the round- 

headed chancel arch, 10 ft. 34 in. broad, remains, with two 
orders, the outer unmoulded, the inner with slightly chamfered edges, and 
a roll on the soffit. The soffit roll is carried by attached shafts, with cable 
neck-mouldings, and scalloped capitals ornamented with large circular 
medallions. The same feature occurs in the angle-shafts of the outer order 
on the chancel side: the angle-shafts on the side of the nave have been some 
what mutilated. There is a billet hood-moulding. 
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About the end of the twelfth century the south aisle was added. The 
arcade is of three bays, with round-headed arches: the capitals of the columns 
have spreading water-leaf ornament, the tips of the leaves being slightly 
voluted. One capital has a row of nail-heads in addition ; and the responds 
have very large half-octagonal capitals with nail-heads. Nail-head again 
occurs in the hood-mouldings of the arcade. In the south wall of the aisle 
is a trefoil-headed drain with a six-leaved bowl. This wall was entirely 
rebuilt, however, at the end of the seventeenth century: two carved panels 
above the south door bear churchwardens’ names with the dates 1673 and 
1699. The head of a coffin slab now forms the back wall of the piscina niche, 
which may not be in its original position. Just east of this is a window- 
opening, which retains traces of staples for a shutter; but this, again, may 
have been removed to its present place from somewhere else. 

The chancel was probably lengthened in the thirteenth century. In 
the north wall of the sanctuary there is a lancet window; and below the 
west side of the opening there is a small string-course with the remains of 
a blocked opening above. East of this, in the north wall, there is an aumbry. 
In the south wall is a double drain, with a triangular-headed opening formed 
by two blocks of stone tilted against each other. Of the two bowls, the 
western is round, and the eastern is four-leaved. ‘There was a chapel on the 
south side of the chancel, entered by a broad pointed arch, carried on small 
corbels, which remains blocked up in the wall. The corbels end in small 
cylindrical rolls with curved ends, the eastern corbel having some roughly 
carved foliage immediat ly beneath it. ‘This chapel was removed probably 
when the south aisle was rebuilt : it seems likely that the piscina and window, 
now in the south aisle, belonged to it. As part of this reconstruction, the 
chancel roof was lowered, and the head of the east window cut off. The 
tracery of the east window is modern: there is a three-light fifteenth-century 
window in the south wall; and in the north wall is a small low side window 
with a transom, an eastward splay, and much rough cutting in the sill. This 
was apparently much altered in the sixteenth century. 

The tower and spire, in their present state, belong to the end of the 
thirteenth century: much of the west wall of the earlier church was kept, 
when the tower arch was made. The spire is of a type which was employed 
for spires of a much earlier date in this neighbourhood, and here survives 
as a tradition: the broaches are very flat, and are oddly stepped. In the 
north wall of the nave is a three-light window, inserted towards the end of 
the fourteenth century. In the sixteenth century, probably about 1570, 
the building was much enlightened by the insertion of a large four-light 
mullioned window, with excellent mouldings, in the north wall of the nave. 
There is also a large four-light window of much the same date in the south 
aisle, and a small two-light window with a wooden mullion, which probably 
gave light to a gallery, high up near the west end of the south wall. The font 
has a square base with claw corners. The south porch was rebuilt with the 
south aisle. 

BASSING- South of the church is the house of Thomas Coney, 
THORPE merchant of the Staple of Calais. It was apparently an 
MANOR L-shaped house, of which only the principal block, in three 
HOUSE. stages, remains. ‘The windows of the lower stages appear to be 
of early sixteenth century date, contemporary with those in Ellys’s house at 
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Great Ponton. The upper stage was either added or entirely remodelled by 
Thomas Coney in 1568, the gable-ends, with their curved forms and obelisk 
finials, showing clear traces of the influence of German and Flemish Renaissance 
models which was common at that date. A small cony, in allusion to the 
name of the founder, occurs as part of the decoration of the west gable. 
A band of scoop-moulding is used in this part of the house, an early example 
of its use in England, two to four years earlier than the example at Kirby 
Hall in Northants. The plan of the interior has been much obscured by 
modern partitions. As the house was built on the slope of a hill, the main 
entrance was on the first story. One room on this stage contains some 
plain panelling, collected from different parts of the house. A small bay 
window, looking out on the churchyard, probably lighted the parlour on the 
upper stage, at the upper end of the hall; but of the hall itself no distinct 
traces can be made out. 

Dr. J. H. Gibson observed that the site had been occupied by a dwelling 
since very early times, and the members followed him to the south of the 
existing house where, upon higher ground, could be traced the outline of 
what was doubtless an earlier house: this was surrounded by a rectangular 
ditch, still in part full of water; and still further south he pointed out a 
ditch and mound enclosing an area of about twenty acres, apparently of 
British date. 

BOOTHBY Returning to the carriages, a move was then made to Boothby 
PAGNELL, Pagnell, where Mr. Hamilton Thompson briefly described 
CHURCH OF the church and manor house. 

ST.ANDREW. The church consists of a chancel with north chapel, nave 
with north and south aisles, south porch, and west tower half engaged by the 
south aisle. ‘There is a modern vestry at the north-east corner of the church. 
The tower and nave arcades belong to the later half of the twelfth century. 
The inner part of the heavy round-headed tower arch rests on very large 
conical corbels. The capitals of the columns of the nave vary, but show very 
broad and flat water-leaf ornament of a type earlier than that at Bassingthorpe. 
The tower is low, with very thick walls: in the south wall is a narrow round- 
headed window with a wide internal splay. The two-light openings in the 
belfry stage are divided by octagonal mid-wall shafts with through-stone heads, 
an interesting survival of the technique of at least a century earlier. It seems 
highly probable that all this work is contemporary with the building of the 
adjoining manor-house by a member of the family of Paynell. The tower 
has a heavy parapet with pinnacles, added in the fifteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century, probably about 1350, the chancel was rebuilt 
and lengthened, and the present aisles and north chapel were made. The 
south porch is also of this date, but has been much restored; some 
fragments of old glass have been placed in the side windows. The south 
doorway is very plain, with continuous chamfers in arch and jambs, and is 
earlier than the wall of the aisle, which was probably built on old 
foundations. 

The north aisle is much broader and stops at the west end of the nave, 
without engaging any part of the tower. The windows are also rather smaller 
than those of the chancel and south aisle. 

The whole church was elaborately restored by Mr. J. L. Pearson in 1897 
at the cost of Mrs. Thorold of Boothby Hall, the manor and advowson having 
descended to the Thorolds from the Paynells through the Haringtons and 
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Litchfords. Ina glass case at the west end of the church is an Elizabethan 
communion cup, to which the date 1573 is usually assigned. 
From the church the party then moved into the grounds 

BOOTHBY of the Hon. Maurice Gifford, by whose kind permission they 
PAGNELL~ were enabled to view the small manor-house which stands 
MANOR- near the modern Hall. 
HOUSE. This very perfect example of a house of the latter part of the 

twelfth century is oblong in plan, and divided into two stages. 
‘The upper stage, approached by a steep stone stair at right angles to the 
east wall, contains the hall with a smaller room, the chamber or bower, at 
the north end. The lower stage consists of two corresponding cellars or 
store-rooms. The cellar beneath the hall is vaulted in two bays, nearly 
Square in shape, on massive chamfered ribs: the northern cellar has a barrel- 
vault, with its axis at right angles to that of the larger cellar. There is now 
no direct access from one cellar to the other. The hall cellar has two entrances ; 
one in the south wall, which is modern, but seems to replace an earlier doorway ; 
another, with a huge shouldered lintel, in the east wall, which is apparently 
an insertion within an older opening. The entrance to the smaller cellar is 
in the rebuilt west wall, from a modern annexe. The original windows of the 
cellars are blocked ; but one opening, with an inward splay, can clearly be 
made out in the east wall of the larger room. There are rectangular buttresses 
of very slight projection, to meet the thrust of the vaulting ribs, in the outer 
wall; but these are not continued higher than the cellar-stage, as the upper 
story was not vaulted. 

The hall on the upper floor is now partitioned by wainscoting, which 
appears to be but little later in date than the rest of the building. Its southern 
end forms a lobby, from which a wooden stairway leads to garrets with concrete 
flooring, formed in the old high-pitched roof. The great tie-beams of the 
ceiling thus inserted have cut into the upper part of the projecting hood of 
a large fireplace in the west wall. The hood slopes upwards from plain corbels : 
the head of the fireplace is a flat arch, formed by joggled stones.4 The 
chimney shaft, cylindrical in form, is in perfect condition, projecting high 
above the roof, but the conical cap with smoke-holes, by which it was probably 
crowned, has disappeared. The chamber is divided from the hall by a par- 
tition wall, with a doorway, the semicircular head of which is carried by 
curved corbels, near its east end. Two original two-light windows remain, 
one in the south wall of the hall, the other in the east wall of the chamber. 
Both have window-seats on each side of a deepened sill, and mullions formed 
by octagonal shafts with rather attenuated capitals. A rectangular four-light 
window in the east wall probably took the place of another such opening late 
in the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century. No arrangements for a 
kitchen remain, though perhaps the lower story of the hall, possibly with a 
southern annexe, may have been used for this purpose. Some old work, a 
fifteenth-century doorway with a depressed head, and a two-light window, 
have been built into an out-house. 

The manor-house was the last item of the excursion, and from there 
the members drove to Grantham station, and thence by special train to 


Lincoln. 


1 This fireplace is figured in Parker. 
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In the evening, the Annual General Business Meeting was 
EVENING _ held, when the Secretary read the Report of the Council, and 
MEETING. ‘Treasurer presented the accounts and balance sheet, showing 
the Institute to be in a prosperous condition (see page 427). 

These were duly adopted. 

The President then announced that in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the last Annual General Meeting the Council had considered the 
place of meeting for the year 1910, and had selected Oxford. 

Upon the proposal of Mr. T. T. Greg, it was decided to print in the 
Journal a list of the annual meetings of the Institute, and accordingly 
this list will be found at page 424. 

The meeting was then thrown open to the visitors who had taken part 
in the week’s excursions, and votes of thanks were passed to all who had con- 
tributed to the great success of the Lincoln meeting. 

Special thanks were conveyed to the Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation of 
Lincoln ; to the Bishop of Lincoln (president of the meeting) ; to the patrons 
and vice-presidents; to the owners of places visited and the providers of 
hospitality ; to the readers of the papers; to Dr. Mansel Sympson, the Rev. 
A. F. Sutton, the other members of the Meeting Committee, to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, and finally to the President. The 
speakers to the motions included Mr. J. H. Etherington Smith, the Rev. 
Prebendary T. Auden, General Fagan, Mr. C. A. Bradford, Mr. T. T. Greg, 
Mr. A. E. Hudd, Mr. H. Longden, and Major G. T. Harley Thomas. 


Friday, 30th July. 


The programme mapped out for this day was the heaviest of the whole 
of the meeting, and involved a very long railway journey to the extreme 
south of the county and to a somewhat inaccessible district. Starting at nine 
o’clock, the special train conveyed the party to Long Sutton, stopping at 
Spalding to take up those members of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society 
who proposed to join the excursion. The Institute was again fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Sutton as guide. 

In his description of Long Sutton church, he said that 


aaa about 1120 Robert de Haia, the possessor of land in Sutton 
CHURCH oF ‘rough his marriage with Muriel of Sutton, built a wooden 
ST. MARY church here for the use of its inhabitants, but in 1180 his 


granddaughter and heiress, Nicolaa, with her husband William, 
conveyed three acres of the old fenland to Castle Acre priory, to serve as 
a cemetery and site for a new church. 

Externally, with the exception of two late thirteenth-century or transitional 
buttresses at the west end, there is nothing to suggest the early origin of 
the building, the outer walls belonging almost entirely to the fifteenth century. 
But inside there is abundant evidence of the early date of its foundation. 
The arcade of seven bays has circular and octagonal columns, except the 
responds, which are compound piers. The piers have scalloped cushion 
capitals, and square abaci with projecting members to carry the outer 
orders of the plain semicircular arches. 

The easternmost portion of the south arcade seems to have been rebuilt. 
The clerestory of this period now forms a quasi-triforium, and consists of 
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a continuous arcade of circular-headed arches on small shafts with cushion 
capitals pierced, at intervals, with a circular-headed lancet. 

The most interesting part of this church is the detached thirteenth- 
century bell tower, in many ways like the one at West Walton. The four 
arches on which it stands, which form the lower stage, were originally 
open, but built up at some subsequent date. Above this is an arcade, 
and the belfry stage has two coupled lancets in each face. This is crowned 
with a wooden spire covered with lead, and the buttresses, terminating in 
octagonal turrets, are finished with similar pinnacles. 

In the fourteenth century the work of enlargement was commenced, and 
the west wall of the south aisle and window and the west door were built. The 
east wall of the chancel belongs to this period, for, though the greater part 
of the east window is modern, yet both outside and inside some portions 
of the original outer mouldings remain, with the ball-flower ornament. The 
remarkable building at the north-east of the chancel, referred to in a document 
dated 1416, as the “ vestiarium,” was, no doubt, the sacristy. It consists of 
two stories with a newel staircase leading to the upper chamber, which has 
a vaulted roof; this may have been for the sacrist, as there are traces of a 
fireplace, and a small opening gives a view of the altar. The original access 
to this building from the church was the easternmost of the two doorways 
on the north side of the sanctuary. 

In the fifteenth century the church was enlarged, the aisles being widened 
and built gradually, first the north aisle and then the south. The chancel 
arch was raised ; the aisle roofs were raised so as to cover the clerestory, 
and the south porch built: inside the porch has a stone groined roof, and 
above is a parvise with a modern embattled parapet. 

The arches on the north side of the chancel are later work, and may have 
been building in 1492, when Robert Phillips by will bequeathed money for 
the completion of the work at that time in progress. The present clerestory 
was erected early in the eighteenth century by a Mr. Allen, who wished to 
be a benefactor to the church, but at a time when little was known about 
ecclesiastical architecture; it has been restored, and the new stone work 
of the windows is a great improvement. The chancel retains its original 
roof, but nothing remains of the furniture or screen-work; the way up to 
the rood-loft above is left. There are some interesting fragments of old glass, 
and a fine old brass eagle lectern. 

At the close of Mr. Sutton’s concise and lucid description of the church, 
Sir Henry H. Howorth suggested that with such a series of magnificent 
churches before them that day, the moment was an appropriate one for 
a word or two about Lincolnshire’s sources of revenue in the Middle Ages 
and he called upon the Rev. W. O. Massingberd to add a note on the subject. 
The proximity, too, of Sutton Bridge prompted him to ask Mr. W. H. St. 
John for a short account of the dramatic disaster which overcame king 
John so close at hand, in the Wellstream in 1216.3 

Mr. Massingberd said that for some ten years, in and about 1280, the 
Pipe Rolls showed that the customs paid on the exportation of wool at 
the port of Boston exceeded those of any other town in England, even 


1 See The loss of King Fobn’s Baggage Train in the Wellstream in October, 1216. 
By W. H. St. John Hope, Archaeologsa, lx, 93. 
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including London itself. Evidently the wealth of Lincoln, Boston and 
Grantham came from the wool trade, but that when we come to our country 
villages another source of wealth might be mentioned, namely, the great 
richness of the soil. In 1296 we have the accounts of the estates of Henry 
de Lacy, earl of Lincoln. From these we learn that his most valuable 
Lincolnshire manor was that of Long Sutton, where the net receipts for 
the year were over {400, say {£8,000 of our money. Most of this 
came from the demesne farm: corn brought in £138, wool £65, but this 
was the produce of three years, so that for the year the corn brought in 
more than six times as much as the wool. Then there was the stock. Arthur 
Young said that its grazing lands were the glory of Lincolnshire. At Long 
Sutton in 1296, live stock sold for £31, and the dairy brought in £13. And 
there was an item we should hardly expect: 70 swans sold for £5 17s. 

As regards the fine churches of the Holland division of Lincolnshire, 
the traditional account is that the monastic houses of Crowland, Spalding 
and Castle Acre vied with one another which could build the finest church. 
At Spalding we know that the church was built by the priory, which, how- 
ever, demanded and obtained from the parishioners the very substanual 
donation of {100 towards their expenses. In all probability other monastic 
houses did the same, and where the lord of the manor was a layman, he 
contributed a considerable sum and the parishioners provided the rest.! 

Mr. Hope then described the loss of king John’s baggage train. 

The party next mounted their carriages and proceeded to Gedney across 
a wide expanse of fenland. 

Mr. Sutton, who described the church, mentioned that 
it has been built at three distinct periods, and the weathering 
of the roofs of the different naves may be seen in the east wall 
of the tower. There are, however, some fragments of earlier 
work, including two piscinas, preserved at the east end of 
the south aisle; the western arch opening into the nave is ornamented 
with dogtooth, and outside this stage is very beautiful from its arcading, 
banded shafts and the tooth ornament in the window-jambs. In 
the fourteenth century the church was rebuilt, as it is now, as 
regards the ground plan. The spacious chancel divided into three bays, 
has large three-light windows in the side walls, with simple tracery and a 
priest’s door under the central one; the east window is of five lights with 
reticulated tracery; the vestry has been rebuilt, and the fittings of the 
chancel have been very much modernized, but are not altogether successful. 
The nave is of six bays, the arcade having octagonal columns with moulded 
capitals and bases. The aisles are very wide, and in the side walls are 
windows of three lights with tracery of different designs. ‘The east windows 
of both aisles are of five lights; that of the north aisle retains some very 
interesting remains of the original stained glass, consisting of a tree of Jesse. 

In the fifteenth century the upper stage of the tower was added, having 


GEDNEY, 
CHURCH OF 
ST. MARY 
MAGDALENE 


1 Albinus de Enderby, who died in 1407, 
rebuilt the church and tower of Bag 
Enderby, being lord of the manor and 
patron of the benefice. But most probably 
his tenants contributed according to their 
means. Anthony Ellys,the builder of the 


tower of Great Ponton church,was lord of the 
manor. Entries in the episcopal registers 
at Lincoln tell us that bishops called upon 
parishioners to repair their parish church, 
and parish accounts show that they did so. 
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two lofty ogee-headed and transomed two-light windows in each face. 
There is a plain parapet with an enriched cornice ; it was intended to have 
been finished with pinnacles and a spire: only a part of this was built and, 
instead of a stone spire, a short one of wood covered with lead was made. 
The noblest work of this period is the clerestory of twelve three-light 
windows on either side, separated outside by buttresses terminating in 
pinnacles rising above the embattled parapet. Over the east gable of the 
nave is a sanctus bell-cote. The clerestory windows were formerly filled 
with stained glass; some fragments still remain. The delicately framed 
wooden roof with tie-beams and carved spandrels is the original one. A 
small square-headed window of two lights was inserted at the west end of 
the south side of the chancel at this same time. 

The south porch was also built; this formerly had a room above it, but 
at the recent restoration the floor, being in a very dilapidated condition, 
was removed. The entrance of the church is through a doorway with 
good mouldings, but the most interesting feature is the original oak door 
with a wicket: on it is carved, PAX XRI SIT HUIC DOMU1 ET OMNIBUS 
HABITANTIBUS IN EA: HIC REQUIES NOSTRA. ‘The lock is a very curious one, 
and on it is a band of bell metal, with the inscription, in letters similar to 
those used in inscriptions on bells, “‘ Be ware be fore John Pete avysethe.” 
When this door was cleaned, during the late restoration, a small ivory 
medallion, with the crucifixion carved on it, was discovered, let into the 
door. The ivory is now as brown as the door itself. There are two 
monuments of interest: one with a Purbeck marble cross-legged effigy 
of a knight of the thirteenth century,.though by Hollis to be that of Fulk 
de Oyri, and an alabaster monument to Adlard Welby and Cassandra his 
wife, who died in 1570 and 1590 respectively. ‘There is also a fourteenth- 
century brass of a lady. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth urged upon the rector the pressing necessity of 
removing the brass, which is now lying upon the pavement in the very spot 
occupied by the organ blower, whose iron-shod boots were rapidly destroy- 
ing it. 


os 


Resuming their carriages the party continued the fenland 
HOLBEACH, drive to Holbeach. The church, as Mr. Sutton pointed out, 
CHURCH OF is entirely of one period, Gothic in style, without any additions 
ALL SAINTS. and with insignificant alterations. 

That there was an earlier church on this site is proved 
by the fact that during the restoration in 1867 some portions of Norman 
work were discovered, and the bases of the three westernmost pillars of the 
northern arcade were found to rest on Norman foundations. 

The present church may be said to have been begun about the year 1340, 
and finished towards the latter part of the fourteenth century. It owes its 
dignity to its fine proportions, rather than to any elaboration of detail or 
decoration. The nave of seven bays, the lofty arcade with tall and slender 
pillars, and long row of fourteen clerestory windows above on either side, 
the wide side aisles with three-light windows, the tracery in each case 
affording good examples of work of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
form a very spacious and imposing interior. 

With such a nave one might have expected a longer chancel, but the 
existence of a road on the east prevented any extension beyond two bays. 
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The large four-light east window has flowing tracery of a rather later 
date than the other windows in the church. There is a large priest’s door 
on the south side, and eastward of this another doorway closed up. Its object 
is not very clear, as there are no indications of a vestry, or other building, 
against the wall outside. The canopied sedilia with graduated seats, may 
in part be old, but have been so much restored as to make it impossible to 
say how much of the design is original. Eastward of this, in the sill of the 
window south of the altar, is a rather mutilated drain. 

The church has undergone considerable restoration during the past fifty 
years. Most of the original fittings have disappeared. That there must 
have been a rood-screen of great height is shewn by the staircase to the rood- 
loft and doorway which still remain. The font belongs to the fourteenth 
century, the sides of the octagonal bowl have angels holding alternately scrolls 
and shields. 

At the west end of the north aisle is a remarkably fine altar tomb, which 
formerly stood at the east end of this aisle. It is to Sir Humphrey Little- 
bury, who was born in 1340 and married the heiress of the Kirtons, lords © 
of Holbeach. The tomb is elaborately ornamented with carving; the sides 
have four deeply recessed niches, those on one side being diapered at the 
back: possibly they were intended to be filled in with figures. The ends 
of the tomb are very much mutilated. On the top rests the effigy of Sir 
Humphrey in armour. The shields on the sides are charged with the arms 
of Littlebury and Kirton alternately. Near this are portions of a brass to a 
knight, and against the wall, raised, on what seems to be a modern altar tomb, 
is a brass to Johanna Welby (1458). 

At the west end of the nave is the tower surmounted by a lofty spire ; 
the lower stage opens into the church by a fine arch, while the other three 
sides have large five-light windows, with very unusual tracery, filling up the 
whole of the wall space. Above is a simple stone vaulting. 

Outside at the west end there is a shallow porch; the underneath side 
is panelled in stone with moulded ribs, the upper part being carried up into 
the west window. The tower is in three stages, the upper one having two- 
light belfry windows on each side. There is a rather plain battlement, without 
pinnacles, and the lofty spire has roll mouldings at the angles instead of 
crockets, and four tiers of four spire lights on alternate faces of the spire. 

The south porch is small, and has an unusually acutely pointed arch at 
the entrance. 

The north porch has been very much altered; the inner doorway was 
mutilated when the vaulting was inserted, but the outer ogee-cusped arch 
remains in its original state. On either side are circular turrets! ; one con- 
tains the staircase which formerly led to the parvise, the other has a vaulted 
chamber. 

On the east gable of the nave is the sanctus bell-cote. The battlemented 
parapets of the nave formerly had pinnacles at intervals ; the bases still remain, 


1Some have thought that they were  fifteenth-century date, but very smular 
brought from some domestic building and _ buttrese-turrets, c. 1350, are on the east 
Te-erected here, but the suggestion is im- side of the south chapel of Grantham 
probable. They appear to be of late church. 
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From Holbeach the members drove on to Whaplode 
WHAPLODE, where the lunch was served. A move was then made to 
CHURCH OF the parish church, the interest of which is increased by 
ST. MARY. the fact that it has never been restored. 

This church was originally built on land rather more 
elevated than the surrounding wastes and kept free from inundation by 
artificial drains. It is a remarkable composition even in its dilapidated and 
badly treated condition. Originally it consisted of a nave of four bays 
with side aisles and a chancel; this was built about 1125. The pillars of 
this arcade are alternately round and octagonal, having scalloped cushion- 
capitals with square abaci, and semicircular arches with a thick roll- 
moulding on the underneath side. The chancel arch, rather low and 
small, is much more ornamented, having shafts with square abaci 
carrying the different orders, on which are carved chevron and scalloped 
ornaments: these, on the order, have been very much cut away to admit of 
the rood-loft at some later date. 

In about 1180 the nave was lengthened three bays westward. The arcade 
has clustered columns with round capitals ornamented with stiff foliage 
carved on them, and support semicircular chamfered arches of two orders. 
The west doorway is the most important work of this period: the arch is 
pointed, and has a fine series of mouldings upon a double row of shafts 
on either side; these are flanked by shallow arches. The south doorway, 
re-erected in its present position, is much the same in design, though much 
smaller, and has lost two of the shafts. The clerestory was built at the 
same time; it consists of a continuous arcade, outside pierced at intervals 
on the north side by round-headed lancet windows; on the south side 
at a later period they were enlarged. In the east gable of the nave over 
the chancel arch there is a single lancet of the same design; a great deal of 
the original corbel table remains. Below the clerestory in the spandrels. 
of the arches are sunken circles. The tower must have been some time 
in building, but the lower part seems to belong to this period, the 
two upper stages rather later, and the double belfry windows have early 
fourteenth-century tracery. That there was a south transept against which 
the tower was built is shown by the line of the high-pitched roof which may 
be seen on the north side of the tower, and the lofty arch which opened 
into it which is now built up. To the fourteenth century belong the 
chancel, the east wall, with the lower part of the east window, and the 
arcade of two arches on the north side, which formerly opened into an aisle : 
this has been altogether destroyed. A great deal seems to have been done 
to the church in the fifteenth century: the large five-light window, above 
the west door, which now has lost all its tracery, was inserted ; the walls 
of the clerestory were raised, the corbel table being in great measure 
destroyed and built into the new work, and the roof, with carved spandrels 
and bosses, set on the nave; also the side walls of the aisles were 
rebuilt, with windows, most of which have lost their tracery, except those 
at the west end of the aisles. The north transept was now added, which, 
even in its mutilated condition, we can see to have been an important 
part of the building, while the lower part of the large north window, with 
finely moulded mullions, seems to suggest that there must have been some 
fine tracery above; this part was separated from the church and used as 
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the village school till about 80 years ago. The large staircase to the rood- 
loft built against the eastern respond of the south arcade belongs to the 
fifteenth century. 

At the west end of the south aisle is an elaborate monument to Sir 
Anthony Irby and Elizabeth his wife ; there is no date on the tomb, but 
he died in 1543. Mr. Longden drew attention to the fine seventeenth- 
century railing round his tomb. 

In the churchyard remains the base and part of the stem of the 
cross. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance pointed out the carved beam attached to one of 
the pairs of hammer-beams in the nave roof. The treatment of its ornament 
showed the beam to have been a portion of the rood-screen or loft, as 
also the traces of scarlet upon it proved that the screen and loft had been 
decorated with painting. The rood-turret built within the area of the 
church in the south-east corner of the nave, effectually provided access 
to the loft, but in such a way as to avoid injury to the fabric by tunnelling 
through a pier or wall, as was done in too many cases. 

From Whaplode the party drove to Moulton, where they 
MOULTON, again examined a magnificent church: the building of the 
CHURCH OF present structure was commenced during the twelfth 
ALL SAINTS. century. To this period belongs the nave arcade: the 
capitals are ornamented with bands of carved foliage, the 
design in each case being slightly different. At the westernmost pair of 
pillars there is a half pier built into the wall rising up into the clerestory; 
it has been suggested that this may have been where the arch of the 
original tower was. There was a tower before the present one was built, 
for, in 1292, the Moulton men were ordered to repair their campanile or 
bell tower. 

The clerestory is slightly earlier on the north side than on the south. 
Outside there is a continuous arcade, and formerly there were single- 
light windows at intervals; those arches on the south side have capitals 
ornamented with carved foliage. At this date the aisles were only ten feet 
wide. But about 1210 they were widened to seventeen feet. The south 
doorway was rebuilt then in its present position, the moulded arch having 
capitals with stiff foliage and two shafts on either side. On each side of the 
doorway there is a shallow arched recess. In the opposite aisle, in the north 
wall, the remains of a rather simpler doorway of a somewhat similar design 
have been clumsily rebuilt. 

_ At the close of the fourteenth century the west windows of the aisles 
were inserted and brackets for figures put on many of the pillars, 
and the clerestory windows were made about double their original width. 
The fine roof also belongs to this same date. But the most important 
work, of this period, was the beautiful tower and spire. The tower is 
in four stages. The lowest stage opens into the nave with a lofty arch with 
battlemented capitals; on the west side is a doorway with cornice above, 
and a four-light transomed window, with smaller two-light windows in 
the north and south walls. The stage above, in the west face of the tower, 
has a canopied arcade; in three of the spaces are niches with remains of carved 
figures. The long belfry windows are of two lights with a tracery. The 
whole is finished off with a deep cornice supporting the battlement and 
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tall pinnacles at each corner; these are connected with the spire by flying 
buttresses, ornamented with openwork. The spire has three tiers of spire 
lights, and the ribs are ornamented with crockets. The chancel arch 
consists of two mouldings, with a wide hollow between, ornamented with 
carved bosses at intervals. Underneath is the fine rood-screen in five com- 
partments with minutely carved details :1 this belongs to this same period. 
It still retains the original doors, and the carved projecting buttresses are 
rather an unusual feature. Up to the time of the late restoration it had 
lost the hang-over. The chancel seems to have been in a great measure 
rebuilt during the fifteenth century, and fortunately the original tracery 
was still remaining in the windows; for those in the south aisle had all 
tracery and mullions removed in 1777. 

Some portions of the thirteenth-century sedilia were rebuilt at this time. 
The tracery of the east window is modern, but the jambs are original. 
On the north side of the chancel are the mutilated remains of what seems 
to have been an Easter sepulchre. Behind this there was, originally, a 
double vestry. The east end of the north aisle was lengthened, to form 
an organ chamber, at the last restoration. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope drew attention to the remarkable eighteenth 
century font with a carved representation of Adam and Eve and the tree 
of knowledge, and he suggested that it was a copy by a local artist of the 
well-known marble font by Grinling Gibbons in St. James’ Church, 
Piccadilly. 

The vicar, the Rev. C. J. S. Ward, contributed a description of the 
church plate. It consists of an embossed silver chalice and cover, a massive 
silver embossed flagon, and two engraved patens. The chalice and cover 
were evidently purchased in the year 1699, as there is an entry in the church- 
wardens’ accounts for that year as follows: “To C. W. Larringon for a Silver 
Challis, {11-00-00.” No date-mark can, however, be found on the chalice 
and cover. The weights are: chalice, 27 0z.; cover, 74 0z. The mark on 
the handsome flagon gives 1716 as the date, and the weight 1s 504 oz. The 
two large silver patens weigh 16 oz. each, and bear the date mark for 1724. 

The journey was then resumed to Spalding, where a halt 
SPALDING, for tea was made at Ayscoughfee Hall, a much altered red 
AYSCOUGH- brick Tudor mansion, with a magnificent garden, with ancient 
FEE HALL. hedges of yew, once the home of Maurice Johnson, the 
antiquary and founder of the Spalding Gentlemen’s Society. 
With singular appropriateness a paper on the history of the building and 
its owners was read by Dr. Marten Perry, the venerable president of this 
venerable society.* He explained that the hall was built by Sir Richard 
Alwyn, a merchant of the staple in the fifteenth century. He or another 
member of the family gave the rood-screen which separated the chancel 
of Spalding church from the nave. Its beam originally bore on the central 
panel the head of the Virgin on a shield nebulé (the device of the Mercers’ 
Company) and on the side panels a woolpack (the common cognizance of 
all merchants of the staple). 


1Mr. Aymer Vallance has contributed 2 A full account of the society is printed 
a paper to the Journal describing the screen in the special Lincoln volume of the 
at Moulton. See page 339. | Institute, 1848, at page 82. 
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Some remains of Sir Richard’s building, or of an earlier structure, are 
to be seen in the ribbed ascending roof of a staircase which probably com- 
municated with the chapel, and a bay at the back of the building in one 
of the windows of which are some fine specimens of stained glass. There 
is also a medallion over a perpendicular doorway, the subject of which is 
somewhat obscure ; beside some few other remains. 

The estate subsequently passed to the Ayscoughs of Helsey, a distin- 
guished Lincolnshire family in the reign of Henry VIII. One of these 
was Anne Askew, who in 1546 suffered much persecution on account of 
her religious views, and was burnt at the stake in Smithfield. The Ayscoughs 
or Askews took a leading part in the civil war of 1642, and were in many 
respects a distinguished family. It became extinct in the male line about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. | 

Some time between the years 1646 and 1683 the family of Johnson 
of Pinchbeck became possessed of the estate. In 1683 Maurice Johnson, 
who resided at Holyrood House, close by, married Jane Johnson, daughter 
and sole heir of Francis Johnson of Ayscoughfee Hall. The antiquary, 
Maurice Johnson, junior, was born, according to one account, at Holyrood 
House, though he afterwards resided at Ayscoughfee Hall. 

He died in 1755. The hall has remained in the possession of the family 
until 1897 when the Spalding Urban Council purchased it for public 
purposes. 7 | 
SPALDING, After an inspection of the house and its stately garden, 
CHURCH OF the members passed on to Spalding parish church, which was 
SS. MARY described to them by Mr. Sutton. William de Littleport, 
AND prior of Spalding, was the founder of this church in 1284, 
NICHOLAS. Which he erected with the assistance of the parishioners. 

That there was an earlier building on this site is proved by a wall which 
was found during the restoration going diagonally under the nave floor, 
and it has been suggested that some portions of the east wall of the present 
chancel are remains of early work. Some courses of masonry and the plinths 
of the Norman buttresses can be seen at the east end and the south side 
of the chancel. 

William de Littleport’s church was cruciform, and included the present 
nave and aisles with arcade of six bays, the arches into the transept being 
wider and higher than the rest; and transepts with east and west aisles. 
There was a clerestory to nave and transepts of plain circular windows ; some 
in the south transept remain, though built up, and this transept also still 
retains the original window in the south wall, consisting of three tall and 
wide lancets, the central one higher than the other two, under an arched 
moulding. ‘There was also a tower set against the westernmost bay of the 
south aisle, the lower stages of which still remain, with single lancets for 
windows ; and a chancel without aisles. 

This church was not allowed to remain long in its original condition, 
for in 1315 the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury was added at the south- 
east corner of the south transept. The two-light windows, on the south 
side of this chapel, with remarkable tracery, should be noticed. An 
additional south aisle was also built, the belfry stage added to the tower, 
and several of the windows were inserted ; in the side wall is an arched 
recess for a founder’s tomb, so there may have been a chantry chapel here. 
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About 1480 a great deal was done to the church. The lofty clerestory 
was added, and probably at this same time the arcade was heightened about 
five feet; the large west window and higher gable were also made (up 
to the time of the restoration of the church this window had lost all its 
tracery) ; the walls were heightened, and the present roofs placed on 
them. The church was also further enlarged by the addition of an extra 
north aisle with arches opening into the north aisle and north transept aisle, 
and the porch was built. This is a fine example of work of the fifteenth 
century, the chief features of which are the outer arch with cusps, the 
spandrels being filled in with very delicately carved tracery. Above this 
are three lofty canopied niches, which no doubt formerly contained figures, 
while inside the porch has a stone roof of elaborate fan vaulting. The parapet 
and pinnacles, together with the lofty crocketed spire, with light flying 
buttresses, were also built. The general appearance of the tower and spire 
are very much dwarfed by the great height of the clerestory. The large 
four-light window over the chancel arch, and the sanctus bell-cote on the 
gable above, also belong to this period. 

The only remains of the original furniture is the rood-screen; the 
greater part of it is old, though, before the restoration, it had lost the 
hang-over, which was replaced, and the whole was restored. The font 
is altogether modern. Previous to the restoration the east window was 
a late fifteenth-century one of four lights; and the chancel roof was quite 
flat, coming many feet below the chancel arch; this was replaced by the 
present roof, which was raised to the height of the original one, as the 
weather moulding showed. The north aisle was added to the chancel 
at the same time. 

The party then proceeded to the station, whence a few who were unable 
to be present on the following day, caught the fast train to London. The 
remainder returned by special train to Lincoln. 


Saturday, 31st July. 


Saturday, which was an “extra day,” enabled the Society to visit the 

site of Bardney abbey, now in process of excavation; and opportunity 
was also taken to visit the sites of the abbeys of Kirkstead and Tupholme. 
Leaving Lincoln at a quarter to eleven, the party reached Kirkstead station 
in about three quarters of an hour, and drove to the scanty remains of 
Kirkstead abbey. 
KIRKSTEAD Of this Cistercian house nothing remains above ground 
ABBEY. but a lofty fragment of the gable-end of the south transept 
of the church (c. 1160), with no architectural features of any importance, 
though the vast extent of mounds shows that the recovery of the plan of 
the monastic buildings might reward excavation. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope said that the abbey wasa colony from 
Fountains, founded in 1139 by Brito, son of Eudo, lord of Tattershall. 
At the suppression its value was £286, and it was granted to the duke of 
Suffolk and afterwards to the earl of Lincoln. 
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Proceeding a few hundred yards further, the visitors 
pat reached, in the next field, the ruinous chapel of St. Leonard, 
LEONARD. the capella extra portas of the abbey, a beautiful little building 

of rich thirteenth-century work, which was also described by 
Mr. Hope. In plan it is a simple oblong, with very little ornament except 
on the west front, of which the doorway has some good carved foliage. 
It retains its original door and iron hinges, which, as Mr. H. Longden 
pointed out, are a very good example of delicate thirteenth-century work 
still in use. Above the west door are three simple arches, with a pointed 
oval in the middle. The interior is ornamented by arcading. The roof 
is vaulted by three bays. The capitals which support the groining and the 
bosses are exquisitely carved. 

The chapel retains the pews and Jacobean “ three decker” pulpit 
bearing date 1626, erected when the building was used for presbyterian 
services. Portions of the very interesting thirteenth-century screen of 
the ante-chapel with lancet arcading have been worked into the benches. 
The mutilated marble effigy of a knight in banded mail, with the cylindrical 
flat-topped helmet which is so rarely represented, dates from the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. ‘There is also a wall-drain of the rudest 
possible description. } 

The condition of the fabric is very pitiable. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, services ceased to be held there, and save a questionable 
attempt at restoration in 1846, nothing has been done to preserve the 
building, which is fast going to utter ruin. In that year certain “ unsightly 
beams by which the side walls were held together’ were removed, and 
consequently the weight of the vaulting has thrust out the walls, which 
show many cracks through their whole thickness, especially at the angles 
of the building, while in most of the windows the arches have opened. If 
nothing is done the building must certainly collapse and at no distant date. 
The condition of the building caused the Society much concern, and the 
Secretary was directed to urge upon the owner, the Rev. C. T. Moore, 
the imperative necessity of some immediate action, to the cost of which 
the Council would willingly give a donation. 

From Kirkstead the party drove to Woodhall Spa, the 
Le ae Nearest point at which luncheon could be obtained, and 
: thence, in drizzling rain, to Tupholme, where a halt was 
made to inspect the scanty but interesting remains of the abbey, a pre- 
monstratensian house founded by Alan and Gilbert de Neville about 1160. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope described these as the south side of the frater 
and its subvault with a row of lancet windows, and a beautiful little reader’s 
pulpit with two trefoiled arches above. 

BARDNEY From Tupholme to Bardney the drive was a short one : 
ABBEY. a marquee had been erected on the site, which is about 
a mile from the village of Bardney, and here they were 
received by the vicar, the Rev. C. E. Laing, who is conducting the 
excavations. After an interval for tea, the vicar addressed the party and 
explained the progress of the work, which had been begun early in the 


1 A good account of the chapel, with _ effigy, is contained in a paper by Mr. Albert 
an illustration of the screen and of the Hartshorne, Archaeological Fourxal, xl, 296. 
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year, and pushed forward rapidly, in the hope of being able to present 
extensive results by the date of the Institute’s visit. 

The vicar began by giving a short account of what is known of the history 
of the abbey. Its foundation is shrouded in obscurity. Already in 672 it 
must have been well known, for in that year king Oswald was killed in the 
battle of Maserfield (Oswestry), and his body was brought here. The 
venerable Bede has a long account of how the monks refused to receive 
within their abbey the wain upon which the remains had been brought, 
and how at night a column of light shone upon the wain from heaven, 
whereupon the monks received the body in all honour and reverence. 

In 880 the abbey was ruthlessly destroyed by the Danés, and remained 
in utter ruin for two hundred years. In 1080 the rebuilding was begun 
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by Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, and Gilbert de Gaunt, earl of Lincoln. 
Gilbert largely endowed it from his property at Barton-on-Humber, 
and it was still further largely endowed by his son Walter in 1125. 

The church must have been a fine one: the excavations disclose a 
cruciform building, about 260 feet long by 61 feet wide, with a fine thir- 
teenth-century west front with three doorways and a staircase leading to a 
bell tower or chamber above a porch. The bases of the ten pillars on either 
side of the nave are striking and beautiful. There are two side chapels 
on the south and a transept on the north; the chancel had four Norman 
pillars on both sides, the cylindrical portion being seven feet in diameter. 

The plan of the church has been fully traced, and its eastern part suffi- 
ciently cleared to reveal a large number of inscribed monumental slabs 
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of abbots, priors, precentors, and others, of great historical interest, which 
have been left undisturbed by the destroyers. One complete and parts of 
two other altar slabs have been found, as well as a large quantity of wrought 
and carved stonework. It is hoped that the site of the nave may be sufh- 
ciently cleared shortly to allow of search being made for the foundations 
of the Saxon church founded here not later than 697. 

Undoubtedly the finest tombstone found is that of the twenty-seventh 
abbot of Bardney. This memorial, in a perfect state of preservation, 
measures 8 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 8 in. and is 7 in. thick: it weighs about two 
tons, and is most delicately chiselled. A Latin inscription round the stone, 
translated, reads : 

Hic Jacet dompnus Ricardus Horncastel, quondam abbas istius 
monastri, qui obiit x™° die mensis Octob. 4 Dimi millo ccceviii ci 
aie ppct ‘De. Amen. | 

At the four corners are the words: S¢ta. Marfa. ora. p me. 

At the head are three elaborate canopies, and immediately under these 
appears the figure of his soul being carried by angels. Then follow the 
words: ‘OQ Lord Jesu, accept my spirit.” A full length figure of an 
abbot is beautifully cut out. He is clothed in mass vestments and holds 
a crozier and a shield, with a heart and 1.nH.s. on it. Other tombstones 
include one to the memory of Roger de Barowe, abbot, 1355, and an earlier 
one, dated 1340, but with name indiscernible. 

Just prior to the visit of the Institute, the workmen had located the 
chapter house, and found two fine benches. The gatehouse, infirmary, and 
the abbot’s dwelling have yet to be excavated. Records show that the 
infirmary was a very luxurious dwelling, and interesting developments 
are expected here. 

The vicar showed the visitors many of the interesting objects discovered, 
including a fetter-lock and a portion of another; a green glazed ewer of 
fine shape, with handle probably fashioned in the fifteenth century and 
bearing thumb and finger impressions at the foot ; a greenish yellow glazed 
utensil similar in design to a modern pancheon, thick glass in lead, numerous 
pieces of stained glass, a peculiar iron buckle, several old knives, an ancient 
key, numerous small pieces of richly ornamented lead, probably from coffins 
or tombs; a cresset with four holes, at some time filled with oil and used 
for lighting purposes; a gracefully carved cornice piece with gold still 
adhering to the stonework, a stone seal impression, a bronze ring with a 
cameo in the centre, and many tiles and fragments of pottery. 

Mr. Hope supplemented the vicar’s description with a few words 
upon the plan of the church. 

Sir Henry Howorth thanked the vicar for his hospitable welcome, 
remarking on the happy circumstance that so important a site should be 
explored by so careful and devoted a worker. 

The Institute, as a body, rarely has the opportunity of inspecting an 
excavation actually in progress, and after a careful examination of the site, 
the party proceeded in carriages and on foot to Bardney station and 
thence to Lincoln, thus terminating a most successful annual meeting. 


The Institute is indebted to the following gentlemen for plans: to 
Mr. Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A, for that of the Minster, to Earl Fortescue 
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and Mr. F. A. Parnaby for the plans and sections of Tattershall castle, 
and to the Rev. D. Woodroffe, to the Rev. E. W. Brereton, and to Mr, 
J. W. Watts for the plans of Grantham, Whaplode, and Spalding churches 
respectively. That of Somerton castle is based upon the plan in Selections 
from the Ancient Monastic, Ecclestastical, and Domestic Architecture of 
Lincolnshire, J. S. Padley, 1851; and that of Thornton abbey gatehouse, 
upon the small plan in Mr. J. R. Boyle’s handbook. Mr. Wilfrid Bond 
has prepared the small provisional plan of the excavations at Bardney ; 
Mr. J. E. Dixon Spain, A.R.I.B.A. has contributed plans and drawings 
of Long Sutton and Gedney churches; and the plan of Holbeach church 
has been lent by Mr. Henry Peet, F.S.A. 

The general plan of Lincoln is based upon the Ordnance Survey with 
the sanction of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Offices. 
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GRANTHAM PARISH CHURCH. ! 


By A. Hamitton THompson, M.A. 


As will be seen from the accompanying plan the church of St Wulfran 
is a simple parallelogram, consisting of a continuous nave and chancel with 
north and south aisles and engaged western tower and spire: from the 
north aisle of the chancel projects a small rectangular chapel; there are 
also north and south porches, while beneath the south aisle of the chancel 
is a vaulted crypt, divided into two parts by a transverse wall. 

The stages of the growth of the building are as follows : 

(1) The foundations of what were apparently the walls of the nave of 
an aisleless church were uncovered during Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration of 
the fabric. These walls lay just outside the line of the present arcades between 
the nave and aisles, and did not extend westward of the fourth bay, counting 
from the east, formed by these arcades. Some part of the masonry of the 
chancel walls appears to be of twelfth-centurytheor err aarlier character ; 
and a number of stones in the wall below the east window have characteristic 
Norman tooling. The plan and dimensions of the twelfth-century chancel 
are very doubtful ; and it is possible that a rebuilding, in which old materials 
were re-used, may have taken place as part of the enlargement next noticed 
No traces of a chancel arch are left. 

(z) About 1180 aisles, probably much narrower than the present aisles, 
and covered with lean-to roofs, were added to the nave. The three clustered 
columns on each side of the eastern part of the nave, with their western 
responds on either side, belong to the arcades by which the new aisles were 
now connected with the nave, the responds marking the western limit of 
the building. The eastern responds were cut away ata laterdate. The arches 
above the columns were rounded: the springing of some of them, utilised 
for the lofty arches which superseded them, is still visible. Above the arches 
were round-headed clerestory windows, most of which can still be traced. 
These were blocked when the pointed arches below were built. The columns 
consist of four attached cylindrical shafts, with smaller shafts, banded round 
the middle, in the angles of the quatrefoil formed by this plan. The bases 
are stepped, and the usual hollow moulding of the period is very slightly 
indicated. ‘The abaci of the main shafts are rectangular, but the connections 
between them, above the smaller shafts, are rounded. All the capitals in 
the north arcade of this period are sculptured, a distinct development towards 
carved foliage being noticeable from west to east. The development advances 
in the one carved capital on the south side: the sculpture of this arcade was 
apparently never completed. In some of the capitals the more delicate details 
have been greatly injured by the galleries which, till the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, stood in this portion of the church. 


1 This account of the church was given before the Institute at Grantham, 
29th July, 1909, see page 375. 
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(3) After 1250 enlargement and rebuilding went on upon a large scale, 
probably for some forty to fifty years. This work may be divided into the 
following parts: (a) The building of the tower and spire, probably the 
central idea of the enlargement. (Newark church, by about 1230, had 
acquired its western tower, which, by an after-thought of the builders, was so 
constructed as to be engaged within aisles.) (b) The junction of the tower, 
built on a site much to the east of the west end of the earlier church, 
with the existing nave. (c) The addition of aisles to the elongated nave, 
engaging the tower. 

These works formed part of one large scheme, and the actual order in 
wnich they were carried out is not very easy to trace. The great clustered 
piers of the tower were connected by arcades of two bays on either side with 
the earlier arcades. Part of the wall west of the twelfth-century responds 
was left untouched, and the new responds were built up against its western 
side. The division between the earlier and later portions of the nave is thus 
very definitely marked. The plan of the older columns was adopted, with 
modifications, for the newer. The main shafts are somewhat larger in plan ; 
the angle-shafts are so closely attached as to be little more than rounded 
swellings, and have no central band; the capitals have rounded abaci, and 
their bells, rather long in shape, are moulded with a series of convex mouldings, 
without sculptured foliage ; and the bases, standing on stepped plinths, also 
have the convex mouldings characteristic of the later part of the thirteenth 
century. The new arches were pointed; and, to match these, pointed 
arches were substituted for the rounded arches of the older arcade. As has 
been said, the springing-stones of some of the old arches were kept in place 
and utilised for the new arches, which, owing to the narrowness of the bays, 
took a very acutely pointed form. The old clerestory was thus broken into 
and blocked up: a clerestory formed no part of the new elevation. 

The vast piers of the tower are composed of clusters of closely attached 
shafts, whose bases correspond in moulding with those of the later columns 
of the nave. From capitals at different levels spring the lofty eastern arch 
of the tower, and the much lower arches opening into the aisles. The lowest 
stage is ceiled above the level of the crown of the tower arch with an octo- 
partite vault, whose broad, flat ribs terminate in a rib surrounding a central 
hole, circular in form, through which the bell-ropes passed. There is a doorway 
in the lower part of the west wall, the outer arch of which is elaborately 
moulded, with a series of shafts in the jambs. The jambs, however, have 
been much restored, and the level of the threshold altered. Above the 
doorway is the west window of four lights, the tracery of which is formed 
by the intersection of the mullions in the head. Arch, jambs, and mullions 
are lavishly ornamented with ball-flower, which also occurs in the arch of 
the west doorway. 

The north aisle, which is rather broader than the nave, was planned on 
a magnificent scale. It seems probable that the thirteenth century alterations 
were begun with the setting-out of the tower and this aisle, the westernmost 
bay of which corresponds to the broad space occupied by the ground floor 
of the tower and its piers. The remaining six bays, however, the third of 
which from the west is occupied by the north doorway, are broader than the 
bays of the nave arcade: the doorway is opposite a column, and does not 
correspond toa space between two columns ; and the easternmost bay overlaps 
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the western part of the chancel. In all probability, then, an entire rebuilding 
of the church on a lengthened plan was contemplated, but eventually 
abandoned in favour of the cheaper method already described ; and, in addition 
to the two new arches at the west end of the nave, an arch was pierced in 
the chancel wall, communicating with the chapel at the east end of the new 
aisle. The magnificent north doorway with its covering porch was probably 
completed at an early period in the progress of the work. The windows 
in the north wall of the aisle are all of four lights, with tracery formed of 
cusped circles: the west window is of six lights. From the likeness of the 
tracery of this window to that of the eight-light east window of Lincoln, 
and the general likeness of the side-windows to those of the chapter-house 
at Salisbury, the date of the completion of this aisle may be fixed with some 
certainty at about 1280. The church of Grantham had been, at any rate 
since the reign of Henry I, a prebendal church of Salisbury, divided into two 
medieties ; and it is within the bounds of probability that Salisbury exercised 
some architectural influence upon its fabric. It is necessary, however, to 
add that the tower and spire were from the beginning suggested by the as 
yet jncomplete design at Newark; and the spire was finished probably before 
thé eventual design of that at Salisbury had been settled on. 

It seems likely that the north aisle was finished and connected with the 
body of the church before the tower was proceeded with. The piers and 
arches had already been built, but the details of the west doorway and window 
indicate that this space was not filled in till quite the end of the thirteenth 
century. The upper stages of the tower seem to hint at a change of plan 
as the work proceeded: the original elevation was now probably heightened 
by an upper stage, with very long double two-light belfry windows in each 
face, each pair being within a single enclosing arch, and divided by a bold 
vertical mullion. The wall-space between these windows and the angle- 
buttresses was ornamented with niches containing figures of saints. This 
Stage seems to have been an afterthought added to a stage with two 
windows in each face, which may have formed the belfry story in the original 
design. The crocketed spire, with broaches at the angles, rises from within 
a parapet: the angle-buttresses are finished off with bold pinnacles; but 
the south-west buttress, which contains the staircase, is of much greater 
projection than the others, and, from certain aspects, forms a rather unpleasant 
feature in the design. 

(4) The south aisle, which is of nearly the same breadth as the nave, was 
no doubt contemplated at the same time as the north aisle. Little, however, 
was done to it till the beginning of the fourteenth century ; and then, doubtless 
owing to the expense lavished on the tower and spire, the design was executed 
in a much less imposing manner. The spacing, as far as the south door, is 
similar to that of the north aisle, and the south doorway and north doorway 
are exactly opposite each other; but as, by this time, the elaborate scheme 
of rebuilding and lengthening the church had been abandoned, the new 
work finished parallel with the east end of the nave arcade, and did not overlap 
the chancel. The masonry of the south aisle is inferior to the beautiful 
ashlaring of the north; and, instead of a new doorway and porch, the old 
early thirteenth-century doorway, itself an addition to the earlier and narrower 
aisle, was removed to the new wall, and the outer doorway, at any rate, of 
a thirteenth-century porch, re-used in the new porch. The large windows 
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of this aisle have been much restored: one has been superseded by a window 
of Perpendicular character, and the large west window seems to have been 
reconstructed entirely by Salvin about 1854, in place of a seventeenth- or 
eighteenth-century window with gridiron tracery; but the original tracery 
of the side-windows was formed by mullions crossing in the head and cusped. 

(5) An interval in the work seems to have taken place from about 1320 
to 1350. In the meantime, several chantries were founded within the building. 
The position of these is impossible to fix definitely; but the two beautiful 
fourteenth-century tombs of one of the Haryngton family and of 
Richard Salteby and his wife, in the south wall, may mark the approximate 
site of two. Another at the east end of the north aisle may have been moved 
a bay westwards, when the Corpus Christi chapel was built in the fifteenth 
century. In the earlier part of the fourteenth century, however, two important 
additions of this kind took place. An upper chamber to the north porch was 
built, which involved the northward lengthening of the porch and the vaulting 
of its lower stage. The addition of vaulting ruthlessly mutilated the canopy 
of the doorway. It is possible that the lengthened porch was met on the 
north by the original boundary of the churchyard: at any rate, its eastern 
and western walls are pierced by arches, evidently in order to allow the church 
processions to pass through. In the northward extension isa holy water stoup, 
which has sometimes been called the drain of an altar: the exposed position, 
liable to constant interruption, makes it highly improbable that there ever 
was such an altar there. The upper stage is approached by a staircase in each 
of the northern angles of the porch. A small window opening filled with 
tracery communicated between the upper story and the interior of the church. 
This, combined with the double staircase, indicates that this upper story 
was the chapel in which the relics of St. Wulfran and other saints were kept 
and exposed for the veneration of pilgrims. 

About the same time, the eastward extension of the south aisle was con- 
templated, and the double crypt, extending the whole length of the chancel, 
was made as a beginning. The eastern and western divisions of this crypt, 
both vaulted, were approached by small doorways ‘from the churchyard. 
The eastern division, vaulted from a central column which is curiously out 
of proportion to the scale of the ribbed vault, contains a stone altar, with a 
thin slab lying on the back part of its surface, forming a kind of shelf, and a 
large cavity in front. Here also relics were evidently kept; and perhaps 
it became the principal relic chapel of the church in the fifteenth century, 
when a staircase was made to the chancel. 

The chapel above, forming the south aisle of the chancel, seems, from 
the late curvilinear character of the window tracery, and the mouldings of 
the disproportionately large capitals and bases of the columns in the arcade, 
which was now cut in the south wall of the chancel, to have been finished 
about 1350. The chapel is raised above the level of the chancel, to give 
headway to the vaults of the crypt below. The east window is of six lights, 
with somewhat inelegant and sprawling tracery. Of the three windows in 
the south wall, that in the centre has tracery of a rather more simple and 
earlier character than the rest. This may have been the original east window 
of the south aisle, removed to this position when the chapel was built. An 
examination of the mouldings of the next window westward reveals the fact 
that older stone-work has been re-used here: possibly, while the tracery of 
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the older window was inserted within later jambs, the old jambs were used 
to form a frame for a new window. In the sill of the easternmost of the three 
windows is a piscina with removable drain. 

_ The rood-screen of the altar in the loft, of which there is a mention in 
a document in the Patent Rolls,} existed by this time. It was of stone: 
the foundation wall was uncovered at the restoration of 1865. In order to 
make it, the eastern responds of the nave arcades were hacked away, and 
probably the chancel arch, if there was one, was removed. The stone 
screen does not seem to have been continued across the aisles. When it 
was built, no doubt, the old east wall of the south aisle was still existing. 
Subsequently, when the lady chapel was built, the screen across its entrance 
was probably of wood. A large turret projects outwards from the aisle wall, 
south of the site of the screen. No opening from this to a loft is now traceable ; 
but it may have communicated with the wooden loft above the lady chapel 
screen. ‘The original staircase to the loft of the stone screen was 
probably within the screen itself, as at Southwell and Lincoln. 

(6) The conversion of the church into the present aisled rectangle was 
achieved in the fifteenth century by the lengthening of the north aisle into 
the Corpus Christi chapel. The old east wall of the north aisle was taken 
down, and an arcade of three bays, poor and scanty in character, cut in the 
north wall of the chancel. The new chapel has very large and handsome 
window; with Perpendicular tracery, the mouldings of which point to the 
probability that the outer walls were built some time before the junction 
with the chancel. The date usually assigned to the completion of the chapel 
is 1486 or 1487: the name of Richard Foxe, prebendary of South Grantham 
in Salisbury cathedral, who was the founder of Grantham grammar school 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and died bishop of Winchester, has been 
connected with its building, but without foundation. The pelican, which 
appears with other sacred symbols on the font in the nave, has also been 
supposed to allude to his devotion to that emblem ; but the font, the eight 
faces of which are carved with reliefs, chiefly of scenes in the early life of our 
Lord, is probably earlier than his day. 

At some time during the fifteenth century new arches were made in 
the eastern bay of the nave, to give more room and dignity to the screen and 
loft. ‘This should strictly have been done at an earlier period, and it is difficult 
to imagine the intermediate stage through which this bay passed, after the 
making of the stone screen. The new arches are much broader than those 
immediately west, and spring from a higher point. This springing was 
managed on the west side without interfering with the existing twelfth- 
century column, a small dwarf shaft being built upon the eastern part of the 
abacus, with a capital from which the new arch sprung. ‘This last alteration 
must have effectually destroyed any traces of early work which remained in 
this part of the chancel and nave. 

The stone screen, or, rather, porch to the staircase between the chancel 
and the eastern crypt, is a beautiful example of rather late fifteenth-century 
work. The raised floor of the lady chapel allowed of its insertion between 
two of the columns of the south chancel arcade, beyond which it projects 
slightly into the chancel. A broad and shallow casement moulding, with 


1 Pat. Rolls, 23 Edw. III, pt. il, me 2 (14th Aug. and 16th Oct. 1349). 
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four-leaved flowers in it at intervals, is the chief feature of the doorway arch. 
The surface on either side of the doorway is carved with traceried panelling, 
and there is a battlemented cresting round the cornice. 

(7) In the reign of Henry VIII. the Hall chantry (now the vestry) was 
built at right angles to the north aisle of the chancel, blocking up a staircase 
to the roof. The arch of the founder’s tomb, from which the table has been 
removed, forms the present entrance, the small doorway at the side being 
blocked. The chapel contains indications of an altar, including a rectangular 
recess in the wall, intended to hold a reredos. 

In 1598 a valuable library was bequeathed to the church by the Rev. 
Francis Trigg, of Welbourn. This was placed, and remains, in the room 
above the south porch, which was probably remodelled about this time. 
Another library, now at the west end of the south aisle, was given by 
Dr. John Newcome, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1754. 

A small clerestory was added to the chancel about the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I: this unfortunately was removed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The present east window, of a featureless Perpendicular character, may have 
been inserted at this time: its sill and the lower part of its jambs, however, 
appear to be of early fourteenth-century date. There is another poor 
Perpendicular window, of uncertain date, in the south aisle. 

During the eighteenth century the top of the spire suffered from lightning 
twice, and was rebuilt slightly lower than before. The lower stage of the 
tower was filled up with a bell-ringers’ gallery; galleries were added over 
the aisle at the east end of the church, and the whole of the church east of 
the north and south doors fenced off from the western part, which was now 
disused, by a glazed screen. In 1854, the western part of the south aisle 
was re-roofed and restored by Salvin ; and a general restoration by Sir Gilbert 
Scott took place from 1866 to 1869. Since that time, much new furniture 
has been added to the church, the latest additions to which have been the 
font cover and organ case, by Mr. Tapper, who also has heightened the altar 
screen, originally designed by Mr. Bodley, and restored the eastern crypt 
chapel and Hall’s chapel. 


Proceedings at fHieetings, 
Wednesday, 3rd November, 1909. 


Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. Pressdent, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. Andrew Oliver exhibited a photograph of an alabaster table, repre- 
senting the coronation of the Virgin, now in the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope made a few observations, in the course of 
which he pointed out the traces of original colouring. In his opinion, 
the table was one of a series framed in a reredos. From its appearance 
it was undoubtedly English, and came from Nottingham, whence, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, ready-made alabaster carvings were 
exported all over the world literally in ship-loads. 

Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. then read the second part of his paper 
“On such portions of Sussex churches as can be dated from bequests in 
early wills,” with about seventy lantern illustrations. The substance of 
his paper is as follows : 

He pointed out that the particular interest attaching to the pictures 
he was going to show arose from the fact that many of the details could 
be absolutely dated from the wills which he would quote. In the previous 
paper! he had dealt with bequests dating from 1385 to 1514, and on this 
occasion the period covered would be from the latter date to 1560, after 
which date records of such bequests were rare. Among some of the bequests 
was one in 1516 by John Brooke, who willed two shillings “ to the stepyll 
of West Angmeryne,”’ which shewed that it was then being erected. This 
was also borne out by the date which was sculptured over the western 
entrance, 1507. Buildings in early times progressed slowly, and only as 
funds were available. A good deal of building must have taken place at 
Warnham church in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. One John 
Caryll, in 1523, left “‘ to the church of Warnham iii marces to be bestowed 
to the necssarye ornamentes or reparacions to the same church or stepull 
there’; and in the following year, Richard Mychell directed his ‘* body 
to be buried in the parish church of Warnham within the chapell which 
shall be as I intende of our Lady of Petie and the Trinitie ; ” an indication 
that the chapel was not then dedicated. Richard Mychell further left 
“‘ towards the making of the steple of my said parish church (Warnham) 
and the isle which shalbe of the Holy Trinitie, and our Lady of Petie wherein 
I will my body to be buried,” £40. The similarity should be noted of 
this south chapel, built by Richard Mychell in 1524, with the one on the 
south side of Horsham church, erected by his father, John Mychell, not 
many years before. 


1 Reported Archaeological Fournal, \xvi, 103. 
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Another church of special interest, from building bequests relaung 
to it, was Ringmer. Here two chapels were mentioned in wills. Jonn 
Thetcher in 1526 directed ‘‘ my body to be buried in a newe chapel] annexed 
to the chauncell of the parish churche of Ryngmere which I have there 
edified and bilded.” Nine years later, in 1535, Robert A’Borowe, of South 
Malling, said, “* I will that my executors sell my three howses in Lewrs 
to the permannence of the chapel] that I begon in Regmer.” Of the 
two chapels at Ringmer which answered to the bequests, Mr. Rice con- 
sidered, from reasons he gave, that the earlier one was that on the south 
side. East Hoathly was another church where the absolute date of the 
rebuilding of the tower could be ascertained from the will of a parishioner. 
““William Lonsford, of East Hoathly, Esquire,” in 1529, directed: “I 
will towarde the making of the steple of my parishe church of Hothligh 
aforesaid mijli sterling so that the parochioners holly finishe and make 
up the said steple as thei be charged for their partie to do, and if the saidsome 
will not finishe the said steple then my executours to cause the said steple 
to be finished with the mony that shall arise with the proffittes of my 
landis.” Shields sculptured in the spandrels of the arch of the western 
entrance to the tower bear the arms of the Lonsford family. 

Richard Bromer, of Eastgate, in 1534 directed that his son-in-hw, 
John Gyles, who had received certain iron and debts from him, should 
“enlarge the parishe churche of Gates xii fote longer at the west ende of 
the same churche and wyndow and a wyndow of iii lighters at the same 
ende at his owne charge.” A bequest (subject to certain eventualities) 
of £40 was made by James Bolney, citizen mercer, of London, in 1536, 
“‘ towards the buylding and making of the steple and parishe churche of 
Bolney in the county of Sussex.” This tower is a very good example of 
its date. In the spandrels of the western doorway are shields bearing the 
Bolney arms. There were no less than four bequests from 1540 to 1546 
towards the building of the steeple of Birdham church. There were two 
bequests towards the building of the tower of North Mundham church, 
date 1540 and 1543 respectively, but if the work was carried out, then 
it would seem that some of the old stone work must have been re-used. 
As an example of a very late tower, that of Beddingham might be cited, 
for in 1541 one Thomas Goodwyn bequeathed “to the use of the said 
church of Bedingham, when the parishioners shall go about to buyld the 
steple xx s.” The tower, which was of particular interest, its erection 
being of so late a date, namely, after 1541, as shown by the bequest, has a 
western entrance with an unusual hound-headed doorway of contemporary 
date. The precise date of the building of the interesting little south 
chapel at Parham church could be ascertained from the will of Robert 
Palmer, citizen and mercer, of London, who was patron of the living of 
Parham, and directed ‘‘ that the chappell shalbe builded adjoyning to the 
queer there or chauncell.” The low tower of Clapham church was probably 
not commenced until after 1550, for in that year John Shelley gave “ to 
the churche of Clapham where I dwell and to the buylding of the new 
steple there, tenne poundes.” 

In the discussion which followed the paper, Mr. Hope emphasized the 
difficulty of identifying in a building the features referred to in the bequests 
Such identifications were in his opinion not always correct or possible 
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‘Taking as an instance the frequent mention of chapels, which in some cases 
could not be found, he pointed out that these were frequently wooden 
internal constructions, which, at a later date, were swept away, leaving 
no trace of their former existence. In the case of references to the erection 
of towers in the bequests, Mr. Hope did not think that the later references 
to these really brought down their date later than would otherwise be 
expected; but he thought that the explanation lay in the fact that the 
bequests were directed either to the construction not of the tower but of 
a wooden spire, or else of the battlemented top only. 

Mr. Stebbing also spoke, and the President, after summing up the dis- 
cussion, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Oliver and Mr. Garraway Rice, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Wednesday, 1st December, 1909. 
Sir Henry H. Howorth in the Chair. 


Mr. G. C. Druce read a paper on “‘ The Symbolism of the Crocodile 
in the Middle Ages,” accompanied by numerous lantern illustrations 
The paper is printed at page 311 of the Journal. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Francis Bond, who suggested that 
such motives as the crocodile, the weighing of souls, and the cat were all 
, of Egyptian origin. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A, dealt with the wall-paintings at Ford 
church, Sussex, and said that Mr. Druce’s paper had convinced him that 
in the representations of hell-mouth it was the crocodile and not the fish 
or sea-monster of Jonah which was depicted. Though the imagination 
of the mediaeval artist was extremely vivid, yet it was clear, from the slides 
thrown on the screen that evening, that he had a large store of authorities 
and text-books from which to obtain his facts. 

Mr. Stebbing thought that many of the fish represented in the bestiaries 
bore a striking resemblance to the heraldic dolphin. 

Major Raymond Smythies drew attention to the church of South 
Leigh, Oxon, which possessed a good representation of the crocodile with 
the lost souls being drawn into the animal’s mouth by a spiked chain. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the author of the paper, the President 
emphasized the continuity of the art tradition from the earliest times, 
and pointed out that the basis of nearly all mediaeval representations of 
animals could be traced back to the natural history of Pliny, Aristotle and 
Herodotus. In his opinion it was quite clear, from the appearance of the 
teeth, that the beast so frequently represented was the crocodile. 


Potices of Archaeological Publications. 


DOMESDAY TABLES ror tHe Counties of Surrey, Berkshire, Middlesex, Hertford. 
Buckingham and Bedford, and for the New Forest, with an appendix on the Bartle of 
Hastings. Arranged with some notes by the Hon. Francis Henry Barinc. 11} X 7, 


pp. xvi. + 239 and one folding plan. London: The St. Catherine Press, Limited, 
1909. 78. 6d. net. 


To the literature which has accumulated of late years on the subject 
of the Domesday survey, Mr. Baring has made a notable and essentially 
a scholarly addition. It was said by the late Professor Maitland at the 
close of his great monograph, Domesday Book and Beyond (1897), that :-— 


‘* A century hence the student’s materials will not be in the shape 
in which he finds them now. In the first place, the substance of 
Domesday Book will have been rearranged. Those villages and hundreds 
which the Norman clerks tore into shreds will have been reconstituted 
and pictured in maps, for many men from over all England will have 


come within king William’s spell, will have bowed themselves to him 
and become that man’s men.” 


This passage might well serve as an introduction to the volume before 
us, for the object of its tables is to re-arrange the contents of Domesday. 
and to reconstitute the hundreds and the vills of which they were composed, 
Long before Maitland’s day it had been pointed out by that eminent 
antiquary, Joseph Hunter, to Mr. Airy “ that what we want is not trans- 
lations but analyses of the surveys of the several counties,” and the Digest 
of the Domesday of Bedfordshire was the result. In undertaking for six 
counties this digest of the Domesday survey, and adopting a uniform 
system, Mr. Baring has rendered the student a service of extreme utility. 

For one feature of his work I feel personally grateful. Mr. Eyton, 
the historian of Shropshire, may be said to have led the way, by publishing 
for three counties Domesday tables, in which the hundreds and the vills 
were similarly reconstituted. But, having persuaded himself that he had 
found the key to Domesday, he had to adapt the figures of the record when 
they proved refractory to that key. It is important that this should be 
widely known, for the student would be, otherwise, misled. Mr. Pell, 
again, in Domesday Studies, attempted to solve, by a key of his own, the 
mysteries of the great record and had to prove his case by even more 


1 See my introduction to Domesday in the Victoria County History of Somerset. 
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drastic methods. As I had to waste much time in exposing these methods,! 
I am thankful that Mr. Baring has no theory to establish and no object 
in view but to set forth facts and figures. The student, therefore, can 
confidently use his tables. 

These tables, which are supplied for Surrey, Berks, Middlesex, Herts, 
Bucks and Beds are constructed on a well-thought-out and clear, though 
elaborate system. They must have entailed infinite labour, but valuable 
assistance has been rendered for some counties by Mr. F. W. Ragg, who 
has long worked upon the subject. To each set of tables the author has 
prefixed an introductory note containing valuable information in a concise 
form. Mr. Corbett, for the publication of whose own work we are waiting, 
has been consulted on many points, and the author shows his wide acquaint- 
ance with book and papers on the great survey. A brief bibliography of 
those he has consulted would have been welcome to the student, to whom 
they are not so familiar. 

To the “‘ Tables ” Mr. Baring has appended his paper on “‘ The making - 
of the New Forest,” which will be remembered by readers of the English 
Historical Review, with further tables and a plan to illustrate it He takes 
a middle view on the question, admitting considerable exaggeration on the 
part of chroniclers, but insisting that Domesday does confirm the extension 
of the main forest at the cost of laying some thirty villages and hamlets 
and driving out their inhabitants, while large enclosures were also made 
outside the forest bounds. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to two papers dealing with the actual 
Conquest, of which the first is devoted to William’s march from Hastings 
to London as illustrated by figures in Domesday, and the second to the 
battle of Hastings. They have partly appeared before in the English 
Historical Review. The former is interesting and suggestive, but some- 
what hazardous in its conclusion, though the author gives strong reasons 
for placing the submission of the English to William at Little, instead of 
Great Berkhampstead. 

On the battle of Hastings, as on Domesday, I have myself written so 
much that some comment on Mr. Baring’s views may be expected from 
me. They are distinguished, if I may say so, by the same dispassionate, 
sober judgment that marks his other work, and, both in the estimate of 
the numbers engaged and in the disposition of the English force, he arrives 
at conclusions differing widely from those of Professor Freeman, while the 
famous timber palisade along the English front vanishes into thin air. The 
author’s strong point is his careful study of the ground, though modern 
changes have made this a task of great difficulty. But, after all, on the 
great crux, the disposition of the English force, the only two outstanding 
facts are the position of Harold’s standard, by which he fell, and the dense, 
massed formation of his men. The rest is really all guesswork, based on the 
contours of the field of battle. Consequently Mr. Baring gives Harold’s. 
line a length of “ only about 700 yards long or less,” while Freeman seems 
to have guessed that it extended for about a mile. In addition to his own 
plan of the battle, the author appends a large military map drawn for 
General James (who made Freeman’s map for him) in 1907. Though this 


1 In the Archaelogical Review ii, iv. 
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goes some way towards Mr. Baring’s view, it is still too obviously the work 
of a modern soldier. And it adheres to Freeman’s view that the right and 
left wings were composed of the light-armed rustics, for which there is 
not the slightest authority. As I pointed out long ago, this arrangement 
would have meant that Harold would have entrusted his weakest points 
to his worst troops, for Mr. Baring fully realizes that his danger lay on 
his wings. I do not understand him to endorse this disposition of the 
troops, but it is strange that he nowhere mentions the famous ‘ shield-wall,’ 
so vividly depicted in the Tapestry. 
J. H. Rounp. 


THE ROMAN FORT AT MANCHESTER. Second annual report of the Classical 
Association of England and Wales, Manchester and district branch. Edited by 
F. A. Bruton, M.A. 9 x 54, xvl + 194 + 160 pp, 105 plates and 3 folding plans. 
University Press, Manchester, 1909. 6s. 


Those interested in the progress of Romano-British archaeology will 
rejoice at the evidence of careful and thorough work which this book affords. 
It contains not only an account of the excavations carried out on the site 
of the Roman fort in 1907 but all the particulars that can be gleaned from 
older authorities, and a careful list of all the pottery, coins, and small 
objects which have been found on or near the site. In addition we have 
an interesting and well illustrated article by Canon Hicks on Mithras- 
worship, another by Professor Tait on the ancient name of the fort, and 
a third by Mr. Williamson on its inscriptions. Finally a summary of the 
results obtained has been furnished by the editor, who has been careful 
never to step beyond his evidence. 

As regards the excavations it is no reflection on those in charge of them 
if we say that, in spite of the thoroughness with which they did their work, 
the results were small. But our knowledge of Romano-British civilization 
is still so scanty that any military station is certainly worth excavating, 
and, that once settled, “‘ the excavator,” as Mr. Bruton rightly remarks, 
“cannot be responsible for what is underground, his business is to record 
faithfully what he finds.” 

It is satisfactory, however, that the size of the fort is now definitely 
established, its measurements being 175 by 140 yards, so that it must have 
been one of the largest in Britain. A careful examination of the pottery, 
coins, and small objects seems to indicate that the occupation began at 
the end of the first and continued well into the fourth century. A large 
proportion of these small objects are of course the result of casual finds 
in the past, not of scientific excavation, but the absence of first-century 
pottery is a striking piece of negative evidence. In addition to the un- 
covering of forty-four feet of the western rampart of the fort, a portion 
of the interior was explored, but unfortunately no traces of building came 
to light, with the exception of some sandstone paving which was difficult 
to interpret with certainty. Hence nothing can be made out as to the 
internal plan, and the position of the gates remains equally unknown. The 
character of the ground made digging in places very difficult and the 
excavators deserved better fortune. The pottery has been described very 
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carefully, but one may perhaps make the criticism that not sufficient use 
has been made of previous work on the subject. For example two pieces 
of “ Samian ” discovered in 1907 were stamped with the names of Cinnamus 
and Reburrus. By way of comment on this we are told that Reburrus 
occurs on pottery from Montans in the department of Tarn, and Cinnamus. 
at Toulon near Moulins-sur-Allier, and that Roman potteries have been 
found at both places. For authorities we are referred to Collectanea Antiqua 
and The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1860. But surely with Déchelette’s 
modern and scientific work on “ Samian” in existence there is no need 
to hark back to The Gentleman’s Magazine! Déchelette has doubtless. 
not spoken the last word, but his is at present the standard work on the 
subject and deserves to be treated as such. It contains moreover a con- 
siderable amount of information about Cinnamus which might have been 
utilized with advantage. As it is, later on in the book, Mr. Hopkinson 
describes both Reburrus and Cinnamus as potters of Lezoux, without 
any hint whether Lezoux is to be identified with Toulon or Montans or 
whether a third theory as to the provenance of these potters is suggested. 

This criticism of method is not meant as a reflection upon the catalogue 
as a whole, which is more complete and detailed than any that has been 
issued for any other Romano-British site. 

It was a very happy thought to call in Mr. Curle’s assistance, since 
Newstead is the only site where pottery can be dated with anything like 
precision, and we may reasonably look to Mr. Curle for guidance on this 
point. The small objects are, like the fragments of pottery, carefully 
described, and the illustrations will be particularly useful to workers on 
other sites. 

It is disappointing that the inscriptions throw little light upon the 
garrison of the fort beyond showing that it was built or repaired by the 
cohors 1 Frisiavonum. Stamped tiles are of little value as evidence on 
this point, since excavations on the German limes have shown that they 
might be distributed over a large area from one military factory. With 
regard to the tile stamped c 111 Br, Mr. Williamson’s theory that it belonged 
to the cohors 111 Bracaraugustanorum, which is known to have been in 
Britain in 103, 124 and 146 (it was probably not this cohort but another 
of the same name that was in Raetia in 108), seems almost certainly correct. 
But the statement that “ native troops were not used by the Romans to 
garrison positions in their own country,” with which he attacks the 
“* Brittones ” hypothesis, is not true of the empire as a whole. Mommsen’s 
exhaustive researches have shown that, soon after the beginning of the 
second century, the majority of the “ auxilia’”? were recruited locally 
and the tribal titles of the regiments had no real significance. It is rather 
on the ground that the garrison of Britain formed an exception to this 
general rule that the “ Brittones ” should be excluded. 

In conclusion it is a great pleasure to note that the Manchester and 
District Branch of the Classical Association have not thought it necessary 
to publish at a price suited only to libraries and millionaires. This report, 
with 350 pages of text, several plans, and far more than the average number 
of illustrations, is exceedingly cheap at 6s. We hope that the adoption 
of this price means that these annual reports have secured in Manchester 
and elsewhere the appreciation which they certainly deserve. 
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LES ARCHITECTES DES CATHEDRALES GOTHIQUES. By Henar Stem (series 
of Lzs Granps ARTISTES, LEUR VIE, LEUR uVRE). 8} x 6, 128 pp, 31 illustrations. 
Paris: Henri Laurens, 1909. 2 fr. 50 c. 


In the preface to his Westminster Abbey and the Kings’? Craftsmen, 
Professor Lethaby says that “it has been generally assumed that nothing 
is known, or may be known, of the ‘ architects’ of our mediaeval English 
buildings,” and he has shown how much is really known of those of one 
English church. The little book which has just been written for a popular 
series by M. Henri Stein, the well-known archivist, is an excellent summary 
of what has been discovered up to the present, by himself and other workers 
in the same field, of the “ architects” of the great French cathedrals, and 
the extent of the information thus rendered available will surprise those 
who have not specially studied the subject. M. Stein remarks that, whereas 
a century ago it would not have been easy to quote a dozen names, to-day, 
thanks to the energetic search of the archives and the untiring zeal of 
archaeologists, their number is legion, and future research will doubtless 
add much, both to the number of names and to the biographical information 
hitherto collected. 

After a brief sketch of the character of Gothic architecture, M. Stein 
gives an interesting chapter on les mattres d’@uvre, in which he notices the 
various terms employed to describe these masters. During the Romanesque 
period, with but few exceptions, nothing is known of these artists, and 
such a form of inscription as Robertus me fecit may just as well mean “‘ had 
me made” as “ made me.” So, too, examples are given which show that 
it is not always certain that magister operis or magister operum may not denote 
merely a clerical paymaster, and the same may be true of operarius. It 
is otherwise with the terms Jathomus and cementarius, which are most 
frequently used to denote celebrated “ architects,” and the word apparator 
(apparetlleur) does not necessarily involve the idea of a subordinate office. 
When the term magister operts is accompanied by one of these technical 
terms, or when the context implies that it is a question of architectural 
works properly so called, the meaning of the term is beyond doubt, and 
this is is most frequently the case for the Gothic period. Some interesting 
particulars are given of the status and terms of payment of these masters, 
and this general chapter is followed by another on materials and their use. 

The known names of masters are naturally far more numerous for the 
later periods than for the era of the great cathedrals of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. For the earlier time it is exceptional to find so full 
a record as we have, for instance, of William of Sens and his work at Canter- 
bury. Sometimes only the mere name of the master is known, as the William 
who built the quire of Saint-Etienne, Caen, or the Bartolus whose name 
appears on one of the towers of Bayeux cathedral. Nevertheless we may 
cull from M. Stein’s book the names of the “ architects ” of many famous 
works of the thirteenth century. The nave of Rouen cathedral was begun 
c. 1206 by Jean d’Andely, who was succeeded by Enguerrand, and Durand 
le Macon who finished the nave vaults in 1233. The names of the authors 
of two of the most celebrated cathedrals, Reims and Amiens, have fortunately 
been preserved. Reims, begun in 1211, was in charge of Jean d’Orbais 
for twenty years or more, and he was succeeded by Jean Leloup, Gaucher 
de Reims, Bernard de Soissons, and Robert de Coucy to whom the western 
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towers may be attributed. The “album” of Villard de Honnecourt 
shows how carefully that master studied the rising works at Reims for the 
purposes of his own work at Saint-Quentin and Cambrai. Amiens cathedral 
was begun in 1220 by Robert de Luzarches, who was succeeded by Thomas 
de Cormont and his son Renaud, who was living in 1288. The nave of 
Saint-Denis, c. 1231-1267, was the work of Pierre de Montereau, cementarius, 
to whom also the chapel of Saint-Germain-en-Laye has been attributed. 
An inscription on the south transept of Notre-Dame, Paris, records the 
beginning in 1258 of the lengthening of each transept by a bay, the master 
being Jean de Chelles, lathomus. His successor, Pierre de Chelles, built 
the chapels around the ambulatory at the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Jean Langlois was the “ architect” of the 
noted church of Saint Urbain, Troyes, begun in 1264 by pope Urban IV. 
Thomas Toustain, a Norman, seems to have been the second master who 
worked on the choir of Le Mans cathedral in the second half of the thirteenth 
century. 

These are only a few of the more important names which occur during 
the earlier period. Later, and especially for the fiftenth century, they 
are much more numerous, and the facts concerning them are much fuller. 
The index shows that the total number of names noticed in this book amounts 
to as many as 220. M. Stein is to be thanked for having put at our disposal 
the results of so much research in a handy and attractive form. 


THE BURIED CITY OF KENFIG. By Tuomas Gray. 9 x 6, 348 pp, 26 plates, 
2 maps. London: Fisher Unwin, 1909. 108. 6d. net. 


It must be confessed that this book is a great disappointment. A buried 
city implies excavation, and one had hoped to have heard something of 
excavation in the Margam sandhills with the results, but there is nothing 
of the kind in these pages. The town we are told has vanished: no vestige 
remains except two fragments said to be part of the Norman castle. 
Tradition assigns the loss of Kenfig to a great storm in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Mr. Gray doubts this. He is of opinion that the sub- 
mergence of the town by sand was a gradual process: his citations from 
the Margam charter, and the minute account at the Record Office seem 
to bear this out, as they show that from time to time places in the near 
neighbourhood of Kenfig were submerged in sand, and so he infers 
that gradually the town itself shared the same fate. In 1572 there is 
mention that “ the blowing and dashing up of sand is dooming our town 
and church,” and in a survey of 1660 it is said “‘ that it cannot be returned 
what houses are in the Burrough by reason that the sand time out of mind 
had overcovered a great number of dwelling-houses within the said burrough 
and town.” It would therefore seem that in later years the history of 
Kenfig is the history of the successive advances of the sand over the doomed 
town. 

Sir Robert Fitzhamon, who is always said to have done what cannot be 
put down to anyone else in Glamorganshire, is the alleged builder of the 
castle of Kenfig. Justyn ap Gurgan is said to have lived in it. Fitz- 
hamon bestowed it on the abbey of Tewkesbury. 
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The castle consisted of a fortified mound in an enclosure or bailey. 
It was probably a place of strength judging from the area of the bailey, 
which is said to have been about eleven acres. In it were several houses. 

In the accounts for 1316 there are some curious entries as to the execu- 
tion of two robbers, probably natives: ‘‘ Out of pocket expenses for hanging 
two robbers 8d. T'wo ropes for the men 2d. A new gallows for hanging 
the robbers made by the job 6d.” 

Kenfig saw a good deal of fighting in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries between the English and the Welsh. All of this is detailed in due 
course in Mr. Gray’s book. 

An interesting account is given of the church, which was a Norman 
building erected with the leave of the Tewkesbury monastery about the 
middle of the twelfth century; it gives what may be called a typical 
history of a Norman church in Wales, and shows how much may still 
be found of the old church and old furniture in out-of-the-way places. 

The town possesses four charters, the earliest being one of Thomas 
Lord De Spencer in 1297, granting various privileges to the burgesses of 
Kenfig. ; 

Mr. Gray gives in considerable detail various other matters connected 
with Kenfig, the ordinances as to the port, an account of the great pool 
now the haunt of white-fronted geese, an account of some of the land- 
owners of the adjacent manor of Sker, of a large common near the town: 
He also relates legends of Kenfig and the neighbourhood, one of a Lady 
Clare that is weird enough for anything, and an account of the great South 
Wales Norman road, the Via Julia which passed near Kenfig. We cannot 
agree with all Mr. Gray’s speculations as to the various points connected 
with this road, particularly as to Roman miles and Roman milestones. 

We must, however, congratulate Mr. Gray on his book. It is an interesting 
account of a very interesting place, and great labour has been bestowed 
in compiling the matter contained in its pages. It is an important 
contribution to Glamorganshire history, and both the antiquary and 
the tourist will find it of service. 


THE ROMANCE OF SYMBOLISM, AND ITS RELATION TO CHURCH ORNA- 
MENT AND ARCHITECTURE. By Sipney Heatu. 6} x 8}, 240 pp. Illustrated. 
London: Francis Griffiths, 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Heath is a brave man to attempt a general survey of Christian 
symbolism in one volume of 225 pages. It is an immense subject, and 
such a book must of necessity be of a “‘ sketchy ” character. The author 
apparently appeals to that class of reader who “ does not wish a book to 
be too technical.” This class, however, is a large and we believe an 
increasing one, and its increase is in our opinion due to the modern facilities 
of photography, which has been a direct incentive to the greater popular- 
ization of ecclesiastical architecture. 

In the introduction Mr. Heath deals with the principles underlying 
the use of symbols and indicates the influences that led to their early 
employment in Christian art. As regards the subsequent forcing of the 
symbolic idea in the middle ages, he points out how easy it is to attach 
a meaning to anything, and in the case of the parts of a church, how easy 
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to fall into the pit of supposing its arrangements to be primarily due to 
symbolic rather than utilitarian needs. The utmost caution is necessary 
in accepting current ideas without the support of definite mediaeval docu- 
mentary evidence. 

The book is arranged under frequent headings which we confess to 
finding somewhat irritating, and which also rather accentuates the idea 
of “‘sketchiness.” For instance the paragraph about the Fylfot is brief 
in the extreme. We note no reference to the interesting subject of Easter 
sepulchres, and it would be difficult for admirers of Decorated fonts to 
endorse the author’s criticism of their workmanship on page 77. Under 
the heading of Pelican, Mr. Heath refers to the commonly used title of 
“The Pelican in her Piety.”” We gather that he implies, and we are in 
agreement with him, that this title is inadmissible, except when the repre- 
sentation is clearly heraldic. The instance he quotes at Ufford could not 
possibly come under this heading : it is purely religious. As to the Lion, 
a moderate amount of research would have enabled him to ascertain that 
there is a large amount of definite evidence as to its symbolism in the middle 
ages, and in another instance, the Peacock, he would find that although, 
as he says, it was symbolic of the Resurrection in early Christian times, 
in the middle ages it taught something quite different. We note that 
he accepts the current view of the Salamander as symbolic of baptism, a 
claim which we should like to see confirmed. 

Turning to less important details we notice a peculiar spelling of the 
title of the Hermes Kriophoros, which is new to us, and which we fancied 
might be a misprint, but it occurs also in the index. There area fair number 
of illustrations ; the photographic reproductions of the two Upwey panels 
are good, and we should have been glad to see the remainder done in the 
Same way, especially as photographs are nowadays so easily obtainable. 
This applies particularly to the frontispiece, the Fordington tympanum, 
the Langford rood, and the stall at Christchurch, all of which are well- 
known subjects. Old prints are not of much use where architectural 
detail is concerned. 

The book should appeal to a fairly large and increasing circle of readers, 
and students who are not too exacting, and will be found generally useful 
for reference on a great many points of ecclesiastical symbolism. 


A CENTURY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. By Professor A. MicHagtis. 
Translated by Berrina KaHNwelLer, with a preface by Percy Garpner, Litr.D. 
9 X 52, x1, + 366 pp. 26 plates. London: John Murray, 1908. 128. net. 


The criticism of summaries, which are of necessity in themselves a 
form of criticism, is likely to be a barren task, and Professor Michaelis’s 
book provides no exception to the rule. To English readers the book 
has one obvious defect, that while intended to give a general survey of the 
progress of classical archaeology, it does less than justice to the share which 
Englishmen have taken in the work. But the author in his preface disarms 
criticism by a frank avowal that most space has been devoted to the German 
excavations and investigations, because his facilities have been greater 
in their case ; and his enthusiasm and scholarly outlook make ample amends 
for other shortcomings. 
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The merit of the book lies not so much in any addition to knowledge 
as in the skill with which the story is told. The romance of the pioneers 
of Greek archaeology, the difficulties with which they had to contend, 
and the priceless treasures which rewarded their labours, are here recounted 
in a way which renews for us even now some of the thrill which the redis- 
covered masterpieces of Greek art sent through the civilized world. The 
perilous wanderings of the Parthenon marbles are retold, their neglect 
at their journey’s end, and their tardy and grudging purchase by the British 
parliament in 1816 after the almost incredible absurdity of an appraise- 
ment by a parliamentary commission, which “ sat for a fortnight, as an 
Areopagus of art, calling witnesses and experts to judge the masterpieces 
of Phidias.” It is interesting to note, as a comment on recent events, 
that while the sculptors and painters of the day recognized their supreme 
merits, the connoisseurs and collectors as a whole did not. 

The revolution in criticism caused by the recovery of Greek sculpture, 
hitherto only estimated through Roman copies, is well described by Professor 
Michaelis, and the wonderful results of the explorations of Lycia, Halicar- 
nassos, Cnidos, Ephesos, Delos, Olympia, Eleusis, Delphi, to name only a 
few among many, are set forth concisely but in a picturesque way which 
must appeal to scholars and the general public alike. And there is a salutary 
insistence throughout on the prime necessity of order, method, and pre- 
paration, the scientific “‘ archaeology of the spade,” without which such 
excavations are likely to destroy more than they reveal. The damage 
done by the untrained enthusiasm of Schliemann, and the lack of system 
in the early years of the excavations at Delos, are cases in point. 

It would be too long a task to follow the author in his methodical 
descriptions of the development of the study of sculpture, architecture, 
vases, etc. and it may suffice here to emphasize the value of his last chapter, 
‘* Discoveries and Science,” which contains a most judicious estimate of 
the present state of archaeological science, and is an excellent example 
of constructive archaeology. 

‘‘A Century of Discoveries ” cannot be otherwise than notable, which 
found men preferring the Monte Cavallo colossi, as examples of the work 
of Phidias, to the sculptures of the Parthenon, and at its latter end has 
seen the establishment of reasonable grounds for distinguishing the various 
periods of the art of Scopas, or the influence of Polygnotos on Athenian 
vase-painting. 


RUINED AND DESERTED CHURCHES. By Lucy Exizaseru Bezepuam. 8 x 54, 

106 pp, xx plates. London: Elliot Stock, 1908, 58. 

The authoress has been fortunate in her selection of a subject. ‘There 
are few things more pathetic that the archaeologist meets with in his 
rambles than the sight of some ruined building originally dedicated to 
Divine worship, now disused, unroofed, and left to decay. Churches, like 
all other works of men, are exposed to change and vicissitude. Populous 
parishes in country parts become depopulated; nature herself encroaches 
on those on the seaboard; in the neighbourhood of towns, parishes for 
which a small church has sufficed become populous, and a larger church 
is built, while the old one is disused: others were designed not so much 
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for parochial purposes as for the use of some community which has ceased 
to exist or been medified by the everchanging developments of thought 
and life. 

A familiar instance which illustrates the first two causes we have 
mentioned is that of the church of Reculver, the destruction of which in 
1807 was quaintly recorded by its parish clerk (Arch. Cant, xii, 255.). ‘‘ The 
willage became a total rack to the mercy of the sea. . . The people come 
from all parts to see the ruines of village and the church. Mr. C. C. Nailor 
been vicar of the parish, his mother fancied that the church was keep for 
a poppetshow, and she persuaded hur son to take it down. . . He . . named 
it to the farmers in the parish . . . sum was for it and sum against it... 
hafter a long time he got the majority of one, so down come the church. 
The last tax that Mr. Nailor took was these words ‘ Let your ways be the 
ways of rightness and your path the peace” and down come the church, 
and what was is thoats about is flock that day no one knows.” It is quite 
easy to guess, however, and to sympathise with the “ thoughts” of 
““Mr Brett, Clark to the old church 40 years” when he witnessed the 
destruction. 

An equally familiar instance of the third cause is the now almost suburban 
parish of Lee in the same county, where the tower of the old church stands 
in the old churchyard and the new church is built upon the opposite side 
of the street. Here the ruins are cared for; but it is too often the case 
that when a church is deserted, the disintegrating effects of time are aided 
and hastened by the theft of the lead from its roof, and the use of the stones 
from its walls for fences or other buildings. . The application of ecclesiastical 
buildings to secular purposes shocks many, but it sometimes has the effect 
of preserving things of beauty that would otherwise have been destroyed. 
On the other hand, in some cases of ruined and disused churches, the con- 
tinuity of their purpose is maintained by an annual or other periodical 
service being held on the site. 

This little work of 106 pages will hardly claim to be exhaustive of the 
subject; and if it did put forward such a claim, it would be impossible to 
test it, for there is no index. This is really an unpardonable omission. 
The book is pleasantly written, full of interest and full of information : 
it takes up the subject from several different points of view, and is illus- 
trated by twenty photographs of typical instances of the ruined and 
deserted churches to which it relates. 


WHAT ROME WAS BUILT WITH: A Description oF THE STONES EMPLOYED IN 
ANCIENT TIMES FOR ITS BUILDING AND Decoration. By Mary WIneEArts Porter. 
63 x 4}, 108 pp. London and Oxford: Henry Froude. 


In compiling her useful and comprehensive little treatise on stone. 
principally marble, Miss Winearls Porter has had the great advantage 
of access to the collection of specimens made many years ago by Faustino 
Corsi and presented by Mr. S. Jarrett, a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
to the university museum. All students are under obligation to her for 
rearranging this collection and for translating the catalogue; but the 
fact that the catalogue has remained in the original language since the 
gift of the marbles to the university in 1828 shows how a collection of great 
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value to a class of students, perhaps a small one, may remain comparatively 
unknown even in such a place as Oxford. With Miss Porter’s remarks 
upon the value of large specimens in preference to small samples all anti- 
quaries will agree. 

‘After mentioning in the preface the principal collections available to 
students, the author of this handbook describes the stones, volcanic tufa, 
lapis albanus, the so-called peperino and others which formed the materials 
for the ancient city of Rome; and afterwards proceeds to give a detailed 
account of the more beautiful and costly stones introduced, chiefly by 
Augustus, for the decoration of the city, largely rebuilt by him, which 
became the marvel of the world. 

These are divided geographically into their countries of origin, com- 
mencing with Algeria and Tunis and winding up with Asiatic Turkey, 
and they include not only marbles used during the empire but many 
employed in buildings erected under the papal rule. References are given 
to the various standard authorities cited and copious translated extracts 
from classical authors. A list of writers referred to is added, as well as a 
catalogue of the stones mentioned in the book. 

The marbles of Greece naturally fill the largest space and of them 
about thirty various sorts are described, a list which may yet possibly 
be further extended: Egypt follows closely, about twenty different varieties 
being traced to that country, and four to the contiguous Nubia. 

A long and interesting account is given of the marmor Lunense identified 
with Carrara marble, and of the quarries so long worked near the city of 
Luna or Silene of Strabo: a description, as indicated in a note, largely 
based upon G. Jervis’s work I Tresort Sotterranet del? Italia. The marble 
produced by these quarries has probably had a greater influence on the 
art of the world than any other material; an influence which shows no 
signs of diminution, the quantity of the marble exported to all countries 
of the world being now greater than ever before, America especially 
being indebted to this material for great part of her architectural decora- 
tion. Altogether this is a very handy and useful little book, but a future 
edition would be much improved by a list of the various buildings still 
remaining at Rome, and the marble found in each. 


FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-STORIES OF WALES. By Maarte Treveryan, with intro- 
duction by E. Sipnzy Hartvanp, F.S.A. 6 x 9, xii + 350 pp. London: Elliot Stock, 
1909. Ios. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hartland, in his too brief introduction, says truly that this work 
is full of interest to students of tradition, and to Welshmen, whether students 
or not. The author has had access to considerable manuscript collections 
made by her father, who was an enthusiastic investigator of Welsh folk- 
lore, and has also obtained for herself a large body of oral information. 
She has not neglected to consult the printed authorities, from Giraldus 
Cambrensis to Sir John Rhys, but the greater part of the work, which 
occupies 363 pages, is original matter. What will probably first strike 
the reader nevertheless is the thought that it is all very familiar; that 
we have often met with similar traditions and observances in other parts 
of the kingdom and other countries of Europe, nay more, in all parts of 
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the world. This is a phenomenon to which students of folklore are getting 
accustomed. The human mind works on the same lines and its operations 
produce the same results, notwithstanding diversity of race and distance 
in time or space. 

Though this is true as a generalization, as well as being convenient 
as a working hypothesis, it does not dispense with the necessity of studying 
local traditions. Every country and every race imposes its own type upon 
the material which it draws from the general stock. Mr. Hartland points 
out that the most obvious note of the Wesh folklore embodied in the 
author’s collection is one of sombre mysticism. He harmonises that inference 
with the fact that the favourite music of the Welsh is commonly pitched 
in the minor key. He traces mysticism of this cast to the union of deep 
and easily excited emotion, passionate religious conviction, and vivid popular 
imagination that is characteristic of the Welsh and kindred peoples. 

The author groups her traditions under twenty-three heads, and that 
circumstance suffices to show how comprehensive her work has been. The 
four old world elements, water, fire, earth and air ; the animal and vegetable 
world ; the events of common life ; the works of the devil and his familiars, 
with the charms and spells required to counteract them, are some of the 
headings under which her folk-tales are arranged. Among the last men- 
tioned are magic squares of figures, and the well-known magic square of 
words or palindrome ‘“‘ Sator arepo tenet opera rotas,” and this appears 
to have been found in 1850 in Glamorgan inscribed on a small stone, which 
is not now traceable. It is certainly not Welsh, and the author’s inference 
as to its antiquity and Welsh origin is doubtful. It is due to her, however, 
to say that she does not often wander into speculations of this kind, but 
contents herself with the more essential and useful function of the collector. 
She is to be congratulated on the industry and the skill which have brought 
together so great a mass of tradition. 


THE EARLY HONOUR LISTS (1498-9 to 1746-7) OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL, etc. NOTES. By C. M. Ngarz. 9 X 6, 
136 pp. F. T. Groom & Son, Bury St. Edmunds, 1909. 6s. net. 


Mr. Neale has here edited those earlier honours lists of the university 
which exist prior to the year 1747-8, when the Tripos lists began to be 
printed in the Cambridge Calendar. In the absence at present of any 
work for his university at all approaching in usefulness Mr. Foster’s 4lumnt 
Oxonienses for the sister university, these lists will help to fill a long-felt 
want and form a preparatory work to the honours register for the later 
period from 1746, two parts of which, containing the names from Abbit 
to Kingsley, have already been published by the same author. Inan introduc- 
tion of 15 pages, Mr. Neale deals with the subjects taught at the univeristy 
during the period of these lists and the method of examination, his 
authorities being such works as J. E. Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship 
and W. W. R. Ball’s History of the Study of Mathematics at Cambridge. 
The accuracy of his transcripts of the honours lists we have no reason to 
question, and our chief concern here must be with the biographical notes 
which are appended to each list. In a prefatory letter to the president 
of Gonville and Caius, Mr. Neale owns that these notes deal mainly with 
the more prominent names, although there are about nineteen hundred 
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of them out of a total, as we learn from the introduction, of about 6,250 
names. He desiderates a large edition, which would include a biographical 
ndex, giving information as to the greatest number of names possible, 
but considers that the present edition, with the materials already brought 
together, is sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Unhappily an edition 
like the present is apt to postpone indefinitely the publication of a fuller 
one. Mr. Neale, where he gives notes, is usually content to supply the 
initial letter only of the christian name to the bare surname of the list, 
together with the briefest possible particulars as to profession in later life, 
preferment in the church or university, or the like. We could wish that 
he could have waited a little longer before publishing the lists, to have 
supplied the christian names in full of as many as possible of the men. 
To have done so would have been to increase immeasurably the value 
of his work to the genealogist, to whom we suppose it must chiefly appeal, 
whilst it would probably not have added very materially to its size. 
From the year 1659 onwards this information could have been obtained 
probably in almost every case without difficulty from the Graduats 
Cantabrigienses. ‘The earlier years of Mr. Neale’s lists would of course 
have offered special and, with the present available materials, often insur- 
mountable difficulties, but much, we think, might have been done with a 
careful use of the grace books in the university registry, three of which 
have already been published. Mr. Neale’s work, as all such works should 
be, is completed by an index of names. 


DAYS IN HELLAS. By Maser Moore. 7} x 5}, xii + 236 pp, 46 plates. London: 
Heinemann, 1909. 6s. 


These impressions of modern Greece will be read with profit by all 
intending visitors to that country who desire to learn something of the 
social customs of the people. Greece cannot be whirled through in a 
train-de-luxe, and those who have studied Miss Moore’s account of her 
journey from Delphi to Chaironeia will have fewer surprises and more 
enjoyment when they take the road themselves. These chapters indeed 
are the best in the book, and any one who has made the same journey under 
the auspices of the British School will rejoice that Paraskevas has found 
an appreciative chronicler. One should also be grateful to Miss Moore 
for giving us the result of her observations in Athenian society instead 
of devoting herself entirely to classical scenes. She penetrated into a 
higher social stratum (if our English metaphors may be applied to that 
most democratic of countries) than is familiar ground to the tourist or 
even the archacologist. 

But why did she think it necessary to take that rash plunge into 
politics? The most ardent of phil-Hellenists can no longer swallow “ the 
proud ultimate challenge of the Greek is that he has never, in all the ages of 
history, raised his hand against defenceless women and children.” 

The illustrations are excellent, although one would have preferred a 
greater proportion of those modern subjects which are not so familiar as 
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views of the Parthenon. The spelling of Greek names and words must 
always be fantastic until we have agreed upon some system, but why is 
the monument of Lysicrates assigned to “‘ Lycecratos ” ? It may bea mis- 
print, but it occurs both on the frontispiece and the list of illustrations. 


BLACK TOURNAI FONTS IN ENGLAND, Tue Group or Seven Late NorMan Fonts 
IMPORTED FROM Bercium. By Ceci: H. Even. 11} X 9. 32 pp. plates. London 
Elliot Stock, 1909. 58. net. 

This little work describes in simple language the very interesting group 
of seven late twelfth-century fonts of Tournai marble now found in this 
country, and those who have already seen accounts of individual members 
of the group in the transactions of the various archaeological societies 
will be glad that they now have the opportunity of inspecting all the 
examples together in the present monograph. The illustrations will 
probably be found of even greater value than the letterpress. The frontis- 
piece, a view of the font at Winchester illustrating the life of St. Nicholas, 
is specially commendable. ‘The other plates exhibit the specimens existing 
at St. Michael’s, Southampton; East Meon, Hants; St. Mary Bourne, 
Hants; Lincoln Minster, Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, and St. Peter’s, 
Ipswich. The value of the book is increased by the addition of a list of 
fonts of a similar kind to be found on the Continent. 


The publications of learned societies, sent in exchange for our own, 
have been regularly received (for list of these see page xxiv). 


The following archaeological publications have also been sent :— 

Le Sanctuaire des dieux Orientaux au Fanicule. By Georges Nicole and 
Gaston Darier. 7 x I0. 90 pp. 15 plates and 42 vignettes. Rome: 
Imprimerie Cuggiani, 1909. 

Balkania: a short history of the Balkan States. By W. Howard Flanders. 
5 x 74. 99 pp. London: Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Dates of Genesis. By the Rev. F. A. Jones. 74 x 42. 333 pp. 
London: The Kingsgate Press, 1909. §s. net. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 1x. 

The Antiquary, vol. xliv, 1908, and xlv, 1909. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

A Report on the Temples of Philae. By Captain 1. G. Lyons, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Cairo: 1908. 

The Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Bulletin, No. 3. Cairo: 1909. 

Actes des Etats de Ile de Fersey, 1755-1760 and 1761-1770. Société 
Jersiaise, 1908 and 1909. 

Fournal de Fean Chevalier. Société Jersiaise, 1909. 

Zeitschrift des Historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, Jahrgang 1909. 
Hanover: 1909. 
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Canterbury 
liti, 376 


.| Archbishop of Canterbury .. 


Date. to Journal. President of Meeting. President of Institute. 

1867 )| Hull .. Archbishop of York .. Lord Talbot de Mala- 
July 20 | xxiv, 354 hide. 

1868 | Lancaster Rt. Hon. Col. Wilson Patten ” ” » 
July 28 | XXV, 319 ; 

1869 || Bury St. Edmunds} Marquess of Bristol x 9 9 
July 20 j Xxvi, 366 

1870) Leicester Lord Talbot de Malahide » 99 99 
July 26 ; xxvii, 325 

1871) Marquess of Bute » 9 99 
July 25 | XxVill, 318 ; 

1872 ) Southampton ..| Lord Talbot de Malahide ” ” ” 
Aug. 1 j xxix, 368 

1873) Exeter .. Earl of Devon » 9 99 
July 29 | XXX, 412 ; 

1874 || Ripon .. Marquess of Ripon » 9 9 
July 21 || xxxi, 387 | i 

1875) Canterbury Lord Fitzwalter 
July 20 | xxxil, 486 

1876 ) Colchester Lord Carlingford ee ” ” ” 
Aug. I j; XXXIll, 403 

1877 ) Hereford Bishop of Hereford ”» 99 9 
Aug. 7 j xXxxiv, 467 

1878 | Northampton ..| Lord Alwyne Compton ” ” ” 
July 30 | XXXV, 407 

1879 | Taunton Bishop of Bath and Wells » 99 
Aug. § | (Xxxvi, 389 ; 

1880 Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln ” ” ” 
July 27 j XXXVI, 427 ; 

1881 Bedford Charles Magniac, Esq. ” ” ” 
July 26 j XXXVIli, 436 

1882 Carlisle Bishop of Carlisle 399 
Aug. | XXXIX, 427 

1883 Lewes .. Earl of Chichester Earl Percy. 
July 31 | xl, 438 

1884 Newcastle Duke of Northumberland > 
Aug. 5 xh, 415 

1885 ) Derby .. Lord Carnarvon »  » 
July 28 || alii, 483 

1886 Chester Duke of Westminster » 9 
Aug. 10 i xluli, 429 . 

1887 Salisbury Lieut.-General Pitt-Rivers ”» 99 
Aug. 2 j xliv, 407 

1888 Leamington Lord Leigh ” ” 
Aug. 7 j xlv, 451 

1889 ) Norwich Duke of Norfolk » 9 
Aug. 6 j xlvi, 438 

1890 | Gloucester Sir John Dorrington .. » 9 
Aug. 12 j xlvii, 412 

1891 Edinburgh Sir Herbert Maxwell ”» 9 
Aug. 11 j xlvii, 436 . 

1892 Cambridge Earl Percy Viscount Dillon. 
Aug. 9 { xlix, 410 

1893 London Viscount Dillon ” » 
July 11 1, 364 

1894) Shrewsbury Sir H. H. Howorth .. oe ” »3 
July 24 ; hh, 402 : 

1895 ) Scarborough Archbishop of York .. ” ” 

lu, 392 
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Bishop of Lincoln 


Date. | to Journal. ! President of Meeting. | President of Institute. 

1897 | Dorchester ..| General Pitt-Rivers .. ..! Viscount Dillon. 
Aug. 10 j liv, 401 | 

1898 | Lancaster Sir H. H. Howorth .. ..| Sir H. H. Howorth. 
July 19 ; lv, 397 

1899 | Ipswich... Earl of Stradbroke .. oe » 9 
July 25 ; lvi, 388 

1900 | Dublin .. -| Earl of Rosse .. ak es " + 
July 18 , lvii, 326 

Igor |) Nottingham Lord Hawkesbury .. es » » 
July 23 |; lvuli, 450 : 

1go2 | Southampton ..| Lord Montagu of Beaulieu .. + ie 
July 22 ; lix, 346 . 

1903 )| York Sir G. J. Armytage, Bart. .. * : 
July 21 | Ix, 374 

1904 || Bristol .. .-| Bishop of Bnstol .. e a “a 
July 19) _ ii, 198 

1905 | | Tunbridge Wells} Earl Amherst .. ee ig + as 
July 25 Ixul, 177 

1906 | | Worcester .| Earl of Coventry... ee ” e 
July 24 | Lali, 248 

1907 )| Colchester Rt. Hon. James Round at ra ; 
July 23) Ixiv, 172 

| Lord Barnard os o* » ” 
) 


Report of the Council for the Hession 1908-1909. 


The Council have the honour to present their report for the Session 1908- 
1909, being the sixty-seventh since the foundation of the Institute. 

Upon the recommendation of the chartered accountants, the accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1908, are set out in a different manner, 
and in greater detail than heretofore. In the income and expenditure 
account, an income from all sources of [728 6s. od. is shown, and an expenditure 
of £724 3s. Id. leaving a credit balance of £4 2s. 11d. carried to the balance 
sheet. Among the items of expenditure the Council desire to call attention 
to the sum of £200, being the James Hilton bequest, and a further sum of 
£175 6s. od. both of which have been invested during the year. The 
investments standing in the names of the trustees are set out in the balance 
sheet, and on 31st December, 1908, they aggregated the sum of 
£1,673 11s. 6d. All charges appertaining to the year are paid. 

Two vacancies have occurred among the Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
consequent on the deaths of Lieut.-Colonel Baylis, M.A. V.D. K.C. and 
Mr. George E. Fox, M.A. F.S.A. The Council recommend that one of 
these vacancies be filled by the nomination of Mr. C. E. Keyser, M.A. 
F.S.A. to be an Honorary Vice-President. 

The senior Vice-President, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. retires 
by rotation, and the Council recommend Mr. Mill Stephenson, B.A. F.S.A. 
to be the new Vice-President. 

The members of the Council who retire by rotation under the new 
rule are: Messrs. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A; A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A; 
H. Plowman, F.S.A; General Fagan; Herbert Jones, F.S.A; and A. H. 
Lyell, M.A. F.S.A. Two further vacancies are created by the death of 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Dir.S.A. and by the recommendation that Mr. 
C. E. Keyser be nominated an Honorary Vice-President. To fill the eight 
vacancies the Council recommend the names of Messrs. C. A. Bradford, 
F.S.A; M. S. Giuseppi, F.S.A; T. T. Greg, M.A. F.S.A; Professor 
F. J. Haverfield, M.A. LL.D. F.S.A; P.M. Martineau; J. H. Etherington 
Smith, M.A. F.S.A; W. H. Aymer Vallance, M.A. F.S.A; and W. W. 
Watts, F.S.A. It is also recommended that Mr. H. Plowman, F.S.A. be 
appointed Auditor for the current year. 

The loss of members during the Session 1908—1909 by resignation is 
twelve, by amoval two, and by death twelve, of whom four were life- 
compounders ; and two libraries have ceased to subscribe. The number 
of new members elected during the same period is thirty-five, two of whom 
are life-compounders: seven new libraries have been added to the list of 
subscribers. The substantial increase leaves the Institute with fourteen 
more members and subscribers than last year, and has considerably streng- 
thened its financial position at a time when the membership of many other 
societies is decreasing. 

Among those who have passed away the Council regret to record the 
names of Lieutenant-Colonel Baylis, M.A. V.D. K.C; Mr. George E. 
Fox, M.A. F.S.A; Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A; Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
Dir. S.A; Lord Egerton of Tatton; Mr. J. Parkinson; the Very Rev. 
R. M. Blakiston, M.A. F.S.A; and the Marquess of Ripon. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Accounts of the Institute for the year 1908, 
428-429. 

Accy, plan of abbey of, 207. 

Addy, 8.0. Evolution of the English House, 
quoted, 38. 

Aethelbald, charter of, 120. 

Acthelberht, spurious charter signed by, 119. 

Alabaster table representing the coronation 
of the Virgin, 407. 

Aldworth chantry chapel 16. 

Alexander III, grant of, to Haughmond 
Abbey, 282. 

Allcroft, A. Hadrian, Earthwork of England, 
notice of, 175. 

Altar, Roman, found at Corbridge, 60. 

Altar canopies in chantry chapels, 15. 

Alvastra, plan of abbey of, 208. 

Amiens cathedral, representation of Hell- 
mouth at, 330. 

Anderne, John, recipe for gunpowder of, 148. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle : its Origin and History, part 11, 
the Second Christchurch Canterbury 
Chronicle or MS. F. By Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, 105-144; history of the manu- 
script, 107-109; its date discussed, 111 ; 
contents, 112; deeds, etc. inserted in, 115 ; 
main portions of the text considered, 128; 
comparison of, with other copies of the 
Chronicle, 129; extracts taken from Bede, 
1323 list of statements in MS. F. not found 
elsewhere, 133; MS. F. produced at Can- 
terbury, 144. 

Ankerct, incised slab to, 294. 

Annual Meeting at Lincoln, 343-399. 

Antonine Itinerary, The, 173. 

Antoninus Pius, inscription to, found at Cor- 
bridge, 53. 

Apologia of St. Bernard, quoted, 193. 

Apsidal termination, list of Cistercian churches 
having, 208, 209. 

Arch used by Cistercians, 224, 260 et seqq. 

Archaeological Discoveries, A Century of, 
noticed, 417. 

Archacological Publications, see Publications. 

Architectes des Cathédrales Gotbiques, notice 
of, 414. 

Architectural details in chantry chapels, 
12-25. 

Architecture of the 
Cistercians. 


The, see 


Cistercians, 


Arms, see hand-gun. 

Asceticism of early Cistercians, 193. 

Aspido chelone, mention of in mediaeval 
bestiaries, 333. 

Ayscoughfee hall descnbed, 392. 


B. 


Baccancelde, synod of, 119. 

Bacton, chantry chapel at, g. 

Balance Sheet, see Accounts. 

Bardney abbey, described, 396. 

Barnard castle, font at, see font. 

Barrel-vaults, 233. 

Barton-on-Humber, St. Peter’s and St. Mary’s 
churches, descnbed, 357. 

Bathhouses, detached Roman, examples of, 42. 

Bartholdus Niger (Berthold Schwartz), claims 
to invention of gunpowder considered, 147. 

Bases, Cistercian, 247. 

Bassingthorpe church and manor house 
described, 377-378. 

Beauchamp, Richard, bronze herse over tomb 
of, at Warwick, 18. 

Beauvale Charterhouse, described by Rev. A. 
du Boulay Hill, 367. 

Beckington, Thomas, bishop of Wells, chantry 
chapel of, 1. 

Bede, extracts from, in A. S. Chronicle, 
132-133. 

Bernard, St. Apologea of, quoted, 193. 

Bestiaries mediaeval, symbolism of the 
crocodile in, 313 et seqq. 

Bilson, John, on The Architecture of the 
Cistercians, see under Cistercians; at 
Annual Meeting, 358. 

Birch, Cartulartum Saxonicum, referred to, 
114. 

Birdham Church, building bequests to, 408. 

Biver, Paul, on Chantry Chapels in England, 
see Chantry chapels. 

Black Tournait Fonts in England, notice of, 
423. 

Boleyn, Anne, jewelled tablet belonging to, 84. 

Boothby Pagnell, church and manor house at, 
described, 378-379. 

Boston, Church of St. Botolph at, 344 ; monu- 
ments in, 345-346; Shodfriars Hall at, 
346; Grammar School at, 346. 

Bourges, representation of Hell-mouth at, 328. 

Bow, see Longbow. 

Brading, Roman villa at, 35- 


INDEX. 


Bradbourne, crocodile symbolism at, 320. 

Brakspear, H, on Haughmond Abbey, 182; 
28 1-309. 

Bronze Age, The, in Durhan, 171. 

Bronze, use of in chantry chapels, 20, 22: 
hand-gun of, 147. 

Brythons, place names used by, 172 et seqq. 

Buck, S. and N, drawing of Haughmond 
Abbey by, 309. 

Buildwas Abbey Church, 187; chronology of, 
199; vaults of, 239. 

Burgundian architecture, influence of on 
Cistercian buildings, 186 et seqq. 

Bury St. Edmunds, crocodile represented in 
Harrowing of hell at, 325. 

Byland, plan of abbey of, 214; triforium at, 
2273 vaults of, 240. 


C. 


Cambridge, King’s College Chapel, vaulting 
in, 23. 

Canterbury, chantry chapel of Black Prince 
at, 10. 

Canterbury, Christ Church, Chronicle of, see 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Capitals, Cistercian, 249 et seqq. 

Carisbrooke, Roman villa at, 35. 

Carlston, George, Life of Gilpin referred to, 
68. 

Carta Caritatis, characteristics of, 191. 

Cash account for the year, 1908, 428-429. 

Castlefield, Roman villa at, 35. 

Catacombs at Rome, representations 
Jonah in, 331. 

Cavendish, Life of Cardinal Wolsey, quoted, 
92. 

Chains, gold, see Hartshorne. 

Chaldon, painting at, representing hell- 
cauldron, 312. 

Chantry chapels in England, by Paul Biver 
and F. E. Howard, 1-32; history of, 1; 


of 


planning of, 4; of two stories, 10; 
architectural details, 12; reredos, 13; 
tombs, 15; effigies, 17; herses, 18; 
screens, 18; doorways, 20; doors and 


gates, 21; vaults, 22; floors, 25; decora- 
tion of, 26; conclusions, 31. 

Charters, spurious, inserted in MS. F. of 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 118 et seqq. 

Chateau de Coucy, Le, by E. Lefévre-Pontalis, 
notice of, 177. 

Chinese, early use of explosives by the, 146. 

Christchurch, Hants, fan-vault in Salisbury 
chapel at, 23. 

Christchurch, Canterbury, Chronicle of, or 
MS. F. see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Chronicle, see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Churches, early Cistercian, see Cistercians. 

Cistercians, The Architecture of the, with 
special reference to some of their earlter 


f 
| 


431 


churches in England, by John Bilson, 185- 
280; facts in history of the Order 188; 
chronology of early English examples, 197 ; 
plans of, 200 ; general design and structure 
of, 222; details of, 2413 piers, 242; 
bases, 247; capitals, 249; corbel supports, 
259; arches, 260; vaulting ribs, 264; 
doorways, 267; windows, 2703;  con- 
clusions, 276. 

Citeaux, abbey church of, 189; plan of, 215 ; 
number of chapels in 17th century in, 221. 

Clairvaux, foundation of abbey of, 189; plan 
of, 204, 210-212, 218. 

Clanville, Roman villa at, 35. 

Clapham church, building bequests to, 408. 

Clephan, R. C. on the bistory of Gunpowder, 
etc. see Gunpowder. 

Clovesho, Council of, r2t. 

“* Cluniac School,’’ 187. 

Coins, gold, found at Corbridge, 59; Roman, 
with representation of crocodile, 332. 

Combarieu, Jules, on La Musique et la Magie, 
178. 

Coney, Thomas, house of, at Bassingthorpe, 
377: 

Corbel supports in Cistercian Churches, 259. 

Corbridge Excavations, 1908, The, by W. H. 
Knowles and R. H. Forster, 53-61; the 
granary, 53; hoard of gold coins, 59; 
inscribed altar, 60; animal remains, 60. 

Corstopitum, excavations at, see Corbridge. 

Council, Report of the, for the year 1g08- 
1909, 427. 

Coventry Grammar School, sale of library of, 


ce 

Craster, H. H. E., on coins found at Cor- 
bridge, 60. 

Crocodile, see Symbolism. 

Crossbow, see Longbow. 

Crosses incised on _ foreheads 
portrait busts, 63. 

Crown jewels, English, 86 et seqq. 

Crucifixes, some early, with examples from 
Raydon, Ipswich and Marlborough, by Miss 
Layard, 182. 

Cumnor, Berks, piscina in chantry chapel at, 


13: 


of Roman 


D. 


Dawkins, W. Boyd, on Prebistoric Durbam, 
York and Manchester, 171-174. 

Days sn Hellas, notice of, 422. 

Decoration of chantry chapels, 26-31; 
foliage, 26; heraldic decoration, 27. 

De Comines, reference to use of firearms at 
Fournoue, 163. 

Demi-hake, form of small hand-gun, 153. 

Design and structure, general, of Cistercian 
churches, 222 et seqq. 

Dillon, Viscount, paper on gunlocks referred 
to, 170. 


432 


Domesday Tables for the counties of Surrey, 
etc. by the Hon. F. H. Baring, notice of, 
410. 

Doorways in chantry chapels, 21 ; Cistercian, 
267 et seqq. 

Dragons, Satan symbolised by in mediaeval 
carvings, 338. 

Druce, George C. on The Symbolism of the 
Crocodile 1n the Middle Ages, see under 
Symbolism. 

Dugdale, Monasticon Angliscanum, quoted, 281. 

Durham cathedral, nave vault of, 225. 

Durbam, York and Manchester in Prebistoric 
Times, Notes on, by W. Boyd Dawkins, 


171-174. 
E. 


Earle, Professor, cited, 105, et seqq. 

Early Honour Lists of the University of Cam- 
bridge, notice of, 421. 

Earthwork of England, by A. Hadrian Allcroft, 
notice of, 175. 

Ebrach abbey, plan of church, 217. 

Edward III, alleged use of ordnance by, 148. 

Edward IV, alleged introduction of hand- 
guns into England by, 168. 

Edward VI, Act of, disendowing chantries, 3. 

Effigies in chantry chapels, 17, 29. 

Elizabeth, Queen, jewellery belonging to, 96. 

Ellys, Anthony, 376. 

Ely, chantry chapels at, ro. 

Enhydris, see Hydrus. 

Eppleton, the old hall at, 75. 

Ewerby church described, 367. 

Excavations, see Stroud and Corbridge. 

Exordium Cisterciensis Coenobss referred to, 
189. 

eed Rev. R. W. Antiquitses of Shropshire 
quoted, 282. 


F. 


Fan-vaults, see vaults. 

Fibulae, Anglo-Saxon, found at Corbridge, 59. 

Figure-sculpture, in chantry chapels, 29. 

Fire-arms, see gunpowder. 

Fist-tubes or fistguns, described, 162. 

FitzAlan, William, grant by, to Haughmond 
abbey, 282. | 

Florence, archives of, entry in relating to 
firearms, 148. 

Florence of Worcester, referred to, on expul- 
sion of Canterbury seculars, 126. 

Foliage, decorative, use of in chantries, 26 
et seqq. 

Folk-lore and Folk-stories in Wales, notice of, 
420. 

Font at Barnard Castle, described by the Rev. 
H. Bedford Pim, 183. 

Fonts, Black Tournat, noticed, 423. 

Fontenay abbey church, plan of, 204. 


IN DEX. 


Ford, wall-painting, 330, 409. 

Forster, R. H. on the Corbridge Excavations, 
1908, see Corbndge. 

Fountains abbey church, 187; chronology of, 
199; plan of, 204. 

Freeman, Professor, Norman Conquest, quoted, 
411. 

Frilford, Roman villa at, 39. 

Frogs, representation of, in Hell-mouth 
carvings, 329 et seqq. 

Furness abbey church, triforium at, 227. 


G. 


Gedney church, described, 384. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The, slabs from 
Haughmond abbey figured in, 287, quoted, 
309. 

Geoffrey of Ainai, at Fountains abbey, 196, 
204. 

German hand-guns, 149 et seqq. 

Glass, see stained glass. 

Ghent, annals of, referred to, 147. 

Gilpin, Bernard 67 et seqq. 

Gloucester cathedral, two-stoned chantry 
chapel at, 10; Botelier’s chapel at, 12; 
Parker’s chapel at, 12; Seabroke’s chapel 
at, 12. 

Goidels, place names given by, 171, et seqq. 

Goxhill “ Priory,” 358. 

Grammar Schools, chantry endowments allo- 
cated to, 3. 

Grananes, Roman, found at Corbridge, 54 
et seqq. 

Grantham, the Angel Inn at, 375 ; Grantham 
Parish Church, by A. Hamilton Thompson, 
375, 401-406. 

Gratian, coins of, at Corbridge, 59. 

Great Ponton church described, 376. 

Gnffith, Thomas, master of Kepier School, 
69 et seqq. 

Guttman, Oscar, 
cannon by, 147. 

Gunlocks, Lord Dillon on, 170. 

Gunpowder. An outline of the bistory of 
Gunpowder, and that of the Hand-gux from 
the epoch of the earliest records to the end 
of the fifteenth century, by R. Coltman 
Clephan, 145-170; earliest mention of 
gunpowder, 146; recipes for and com- 
position of, 149; defects of, 1513; the 
hand-gun, varieties of, 153 ; early German 
French and Italian examples of hand-guns, 
1543 earliest forms of, descnbed, 153; 
1§th century improvements to, 160; 
variety of, for horsemen, 161 ; range of, 168. 


description of ancient 


H. 


Haddan and Stubbs referred to, 115 et seqq. 
Hampshire, Roman villas in, 35. 
Hand-gun, see Gunpowder. 


IN DEX. 


Harding, Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, 189. 

Harquebus, first mention of, 162. 

Hartshorne, A. on The Gold Chains, the 
Pendants, the Paternosters and the Zones of the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Later 
times, 77-1023; ancient references, 77; 
mediaeval, 79; gold chains represented 
on monuments, 80; references to in York 
wills, 82, 98 ; pendants, varieties of, 84; 
paternosters, varieties of, 85 ; royal English 
jewellery, Henry V to George III, 86; 
appendix, 98. 

Haughmond Abbey, Shropshire, by W. H. St. 
John Hope, M.A. and Harold Brakspear, 
F.S.A. 1825; 281-309. Excavations of, 
281; foundation of, 282; documents 
relating to, 2835; suppression and sub- 
sequent history of, 284; church of, 285; 
cloister, 295 ; chapter-house, 296; dorter 
range, 297; dorter, 299; frater, 300; 
lavatory, 3013; cellarium, 301; kitchen, 
302; infirmary, 303; abbot’s lodging, 
306; reredorter, 308 ; conduit, 308. 

Haverfield, Professor, on Roman Lincoln, 350. 

Heckington church, visit of Institute to, 368. 

Hell-mouth, symbolic use of crocodile a8, 313 
et seqq. 

Helpringham church described, 371. 

Henry VII, chapel of, at Westminster, 
heraldic emblems in, 28. 

Henry VIII, jewellery belonging to, go et seqq. 

Heraldic decorations 


and emblems, see 
decoration. 
Herbord, bospstsum at, 51. 
Hereford Cathedral church,  two-storied 


chantry chapel of, ro. 

Herses in chantry chapels, 18. 

Higham Ferrers, Northants, representation of 
Hell-mouth at, 327. 

Hissarlik, gold chains, etc. from, 77. 

Historical Studies, relating chiefly to Stafford- 
shire, by J. L. and Karl Cherry, notice of, 
181. 

Holbeach church, described, 386. 

Holbein, jewellery designed by, 91. 

Holbury, Roman villa at, 35. 

Hoods, in Cistercian churches, 273, 274. 

Hope, W. H. St. John, referred to, 47; 
quoted, 187 et seqq ; on Haughmond Abbey, 
Shropshire, 182, 2815 at annual meeting, 
343-399, passsm. 

Horden, house of the Conyers at, 75. 

Hospitium, Stroud establishment may be a, §1. 

Houghton Hall, 75. 

Houghton-le-Spring, some account of the library 
of the Kepser School, by R. W. Ramsey, 
67-76; history of Bernard Gilpin, 67; 
foundation of the Kepier School, 68 ; 
contents of library, 69; the schoo} build- 
ings, 73; other Houghton antiquities, 75. 

Howard, F. E, see under Chantry Chapels. 


Howorth, Sir H. H. on The Anglo-Saxon 


433 


Chronicle: see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 
at the Annual Meeting, 343-399 passim. 
Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, chantry chapel of, 2. 
Hydrus, connection of, with crocodile in 

bestiaries, 320 et seqq. 


I, 


Ichneumon, symbolical connection of with 
crocodiles, 321 et seqq. 

Ilam, font with carvings of beasts at, 319. 

Imbrices, semi-cylindrical, found at Stroud, 40. 

Income and expenditure account, see accounts. 

Iron, early guns made of, 157. 

Iron Age, Manchester in the, 173. 

Italy, early use of hand-guns in, 156. 


J. 


Jewellery, see Hartshorne. 

Jervaulx, plan of abbey church of, 221. 

Johnston, P. M. remarks by, 1843; quoted on 
wall painting in Ford church, 330. 

Jonah, earliest representations of, 331. 


K. 


Kencot, representation of Hell-mouth at, 327. 

Kenfig, The Buried City of, notice of, 415. 

Kepier School, Library at, see Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

Kidlington, carved bench-end at, 334. 

Kilpeck, crocodile represented at, 325. 

Kirkstall abbey church, 189; chronology of, 
198; plan of, 206; its vaults, 235 et seqq. 

Kirkstead, description of remains of abbey 
and chapel, 395. 

Knowles, W. H. on The Corbridge Excavations, 
1908, see under Corbndge; on The Bene- 
dictine Priory at Tynemouth, 183. 


L. 


La Cour-Dieu abbey church, plan of, 212. 

La Ferté, foundation of abbey of, 189. 

Lancashire Chantry Surveys, referred to, 2. 

Lancaster, photos of Roman altar found at, 
exhibited, 104. | 

Lanfranc, Acts of, referred to, 110. 

Lateran Museum, sarcophagus with repre- 
sentations of Jonah in, 33!. 

Layard, Miss, on Some early crucifixes, wsth 
examples from Raydon, Ipswich and Marl- 
borough, 182. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, E. Le Chateau de Coucy, 
notice of, 177. 
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Lincoln, The Annual Meeting at, 343-375 ; 
for list of places visited, see programme. 343, 

Lincoln Cathedral, scenes from Harrowing of 
Hell in, 326; ceilings in chantries of, 25. 

List of members, xi. 

Littleport, William de, founder of Spalding 
church, 393- 

Longbow, compared with early hand-guns, 
163. 

Long Sutton church described, 380. 

Long Wittenham, chantry chapel at, 13. 

Lydney Park, bospstsum at, 51. 

Lysa abbey church plan, 204. 


M. 


Magnus Maximus, coins of, at Corbridge, 59. 

Maitland, Professor, Domesday Book and 
Beyond, quoted, 410. 

Manchester, notes on prehistoric, 173; The 
Roman Fort at Manchester, notice of, 412. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Roman villa at, 35. 

Mantua, hand-gun from monastery of St. 
Orsola at, 147. 

Marco Polo, description of crocodiles by, 319. 

Marcus Graecus, MS. 146. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, jewels of, 94. 

Match-lock, evolution of the, 169. 

Meetings, List of Annual Meetings of Royal 
Archaeological Institute, 424. 

Meetings, proceedings at : the annual meeting 
at Lincoln, 343 to 399; the monthly 
meetings, 5th Feb, 3rd March, 103; 7th 
April, 5th May, 2nd June, 182; 7th July, 
183; 3rd Nov, 407; 18t Dec, 409. 

Members, list of, x1. 

Metal screens, see screens. 

Micklethwaite, quotation from, 210. 

Milan Cathedral, ivory pyx with carving of 
Jonah in, 331. 

Milley’s drawings of Clairvaux abbey, 210. 

Monte Vermine, hand-gun from castle of, 148. 

Mosaic, at Stroud, 42. 

Moulton church, Lincs, rood-screen in, 
339 et seqq; visit of Institute to, 391. 

Musique etla Magte, La, by Jules Combarieu, 
notice of, 178. 


N. 


Napoleon III on Du Passé et de l’Avensr de 
l’Artillerte, quoted, 156. 

Narthex, churches of Cistercian order with, 
220. 

Navenby church described, 365. 

Nesham Hall, 75. 

Netley, abbey church plan, 221. 

Newcastle, St. Nicolas’, font at, 183. 

Nicholas of Longnor, grant to Haughmond 
abbey, 283. 

Noirlac abbey plan, 207. 

Northleigh, tomb in chantry chapel at, 15. 


Publications, 


IN DEX. 


Notices of archaeological publications, see 
Publications. 

Nye, quoted on composition of gunpowder, 
149. 


O. 


Ordnance, see hand-gun. 
Ourscamp, plan of abbey of, 214. 
Outwell, Norfolk, chantry chapel at, 9. 


P. 


Paris, Notre Dame, representation of Hell- 
mouth on, 329. 

Paternosters, see Hartshorne. 

Pendants, see Hartshorne. 

Perugia, mention of hand-gun in city records 
of, 154. 

Peterborough Chronicle, 105 et seqq. 

Pickering, symbolic representation of Hell- 
mouth at, 328. 

Piers in Cistercian churches, 242-247. 

Pistol, origin of the word, 162. 

Plans of certain Cistercian churches, 200-222. 

Plate : church plate at Lincoln, 357 ; corpora- 
tion plate at Lincoln, 374. 

Pliny’s Natural History quoted on the croco- 
dile, 315, 321. 

Plummer, Dr. cited, 108 et seqq. 

Pontigny, foundation of abbey of, 189; plan 
of, 213, 219. 

Presbytery, examples in France of apsidal 
termination to, in Cistercian churches, 208. 

Proceedings at Meetings of the Institute, see 
Meetings. 

notices of Archaeological : 

Earthwork of England, 175; Le Chatean 

de Coucy, 177; La Musique et la Magie, 

178; Selection from the pencil dratoings of 

Dr. Nathantel Troughton, etc, 180; Hes- 

torical studses relating chiefly to Stafford- 

shire, 181 ; Domesday Tables for the countees 

of Surrey, etc, 410; Tbe Roman Fort at 

Manchester, 412; Les Archstectes des 

Cathédrales Gothiques, 414; The Bursed 

City of Kenfig, 415; The Romance of 

Symbolism and tts relation to Church Orna- 

ment and Architecture, 416; A Century of 

Archaeological Discoveries, 417; Rusned 

and Deserted Churches, 418; What Rome 

was buslt wsth, 419; Folk-Lore and Folk- 

Stories in Wales, 420; The Early Honour 

Lists (1498-9 to 1746-7) of the University of 

Cambridge, with Biographical, etc. Notes, 

421; Days in Hellas, 422; Black Tournas 

Fonts in England, 433; List of other publi- 

cations received, 423. 


Q. 


Quenington, Gloucestershire, sculptured 
example of Harrowing of Hell at, 326. 


IN DEX. 


R. 


Ramsey, R. W, see Houghton-le-Spring. 

Ratisbon, 14th century mention of hand-gun 
from, 154. 

Raynard, abbot of Citeaux, statutes of the 
General Chapters, compiled by, 191. 


Reader, F. W. early bone crucifix, exhibited | 


by, 182. 

Redenham, Roman villa at, 35. 

Remi, his church at Lincoln, described by 
J. Bilson, 358-361. 

Rice, R. Garraway, on On such portions of 
Sussex Churches as can be dated from bequests 
tn early wills, 103, 407. 

Richard, bishop of Coventry, grant of, to 
Haughmond abbey, 282. 

Riddagshausen, plan of church of, 217. 

Rievaulx, plan of abbey church of, 221. 

Rifling gun barrels, origin of process of, 170. 

Ringmer church, building bequests to, 408. 

Ripon cathedral, carved misericords in, 336. 

Robinson, Ralph, benefactor of Kepier School, 

O. 

Roche abbey church, plan, 206 ; triforium at, 
227; vaults of, 239 

Roman bath-houses, detached, 42. 

Roman villas, examples of, in Hants. and 
Notts, 35. 

Roman Sarcophagus now in the Museo delle 
Terme, A note on a, by A. H. S. Yeames, 
62-66. 

Roman villa, see Stroud. 

Rome: What Rome was built with, notice of, 


4ig. 

Rood-Screen in Moulton Church, Lincolnshire, 
by Aymer Vallance, 339-342. 

Rotherham, Yorks, chantry chapel on bridge 
at, 5. 

Rouen, Annals of, quoted, 110. 

Ruined and Deserted Churches, notice of, 418. 


S. 


Saltpetre, ingredient in composition of gun- 
powder, 149. 

Samian pottery found in Roman fort at 
Manchester, 412. 

Santas Creus, plan of abbey of, 208. 

Sarcophagus, see Roman sarcophagus. 

Savigny, order of,absorbed by Cistercians, 199. 

Schwarzburg (Thuringia), harquebusses from 
castle of, 149. 

Sclopos, scolpos, scopitus, earliest form of 
hand-gun, 157. 

Screen in Moulton Church, Lincs, 339. 

Screens in chantry chapels, 18-20. 

Sedgefield, font at, 183. 

Senanque, apsidal termination to presbytery, 
in church of, 208. 

Silchester, Roman bath at, 443; bospstium at 


51. 
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Silk Willoughby church described, 372. 

Silvacane, plan of abbey of, 207. 

Sleaford church described, 373. 

Somerton Castle described, 362. 

South Leigh, symbolism at, 409. 

Southwold church, representation of Hell- 
mouth in, 330. 

Spalding church described, 393. 

Sparsholt, piscina in chantry chapel of, 13. 
Staffordshire, historical studies, relating chiefly 
to, by J. L. and K. Cherry, notice of, 181. 

Stained glass, in chantry chapels, 31. 

Stocks, gun, varieties of, 160. 

Stowe collection, charter from, 114 et seqq.- 

Strata Florida, plan of abbey of, 207. 

Strong, Mrs. Roman Sculpture, referred to, 
63 et seqq. 

Stroud, near Petersfield, Hants. The Romano- 
British Establishment at, by A. Moray 
Williams, 33-523; the northern block, 35; 
the later dwelling-house, 40; the western 
block, 42; the eastern wing, 48. 

Sussex Churches, on such portions of as can 
be dated from bequests in os wills: R. 
Garraway Rice on, 103, 4 

Symbolism of the Crocodile in Hy Middle Ages, 
The, by George C. Druce, 311-338; early 
figure sculpture of crocodiles, 311; croco- 
diles in mediaeval bestiaries, 313; the 
hydrus, 320; examples of the Harrowing 
of Hell, and Hell-mouth, 325; Jonah’s 
fish, and representations of Hell-mouth, 


331. 
T. 


Tattershall, church and castle of, described, 
346-350. 

Tanner, Notst1a Monastica, quoted, 281. 

Tewkesbury, Beauchamp chapel at, 113 
Despencer chapel at, 11, 13. 

Thaun, Philip de, bestiary of, quoted, 316. 

Theodosius, coins of, at Corbridge, §9. 

Thornton abbey, visit of Institute to, 358. 

Tiles, encaustic, in floors of chantry chapels, 
25; stamped Roman tiles found at Man- 
chester, 413. 

Timesitheus, C. Furius, Roman portraits of, 
66. 

Tintern abbey church plan, 204, 221. 

Tissington, font at, 319. 

Toads, supposed representation of in Hell- 
mouth carvings, 329 et seqq. 

Tombs, in chantry chaples, 15-17. 

Topsham, font at, 320. 

Torrigiano, chapel designed by, at West- 
minster, 12, 28. 

Tournai fonts, see Fonts. 

Trapps, John, commentaries of, referred to,72. 

Triforium omitted in early Cistercian churches, 
227. 

Triggers, early varieties of, 165. 
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Trochilus, connection of crocodile with, 321 
et seqq. 

Troughton, Dr. Nathaniel, 4 Selection from 
the pencil drawings of, etc, notice of, 180. 

Trunnions, invention of, 153. 

Tupholme abbey described, 396. 

Tynemouth, The, Benedictine Priory of, 
W. H. Knowles on, 183. 


V. 


Vallance, Aymer, on The rood-screen in 
Moulton Church, Lincolnshire, 339-342. 

Valens, coins of, at Corbridge, 59. 

Valentinian I, coins of, at Corbridge, 59. 

Valentinian II, coins of, at Corbridge, 59. 

Vaults of chantry chapels, 22-25 ; in Cistercian 
churches, 223 et seqq, 233 et seqq. 

Vaulting ribs, Cistercian, 264, et seqq. 

Vesta Tannenberg (Hesse) early hand-gun 
from, 158. 

Villard de Honnecourt, plan of Cistercian 
church sketched in album of, 215. 

Viollet le Duc, Mobslier Francats, quoted, 81 ; 
on the “* Cluniac School,’’ quoted, 187; on 
Courcy, 177. 

Vischer, family of gunsmiths at Nuremberg, 


157. 
Von Romocki, Geschichte der Explosivestoffe, 
quoted, 146. 


W. 


Walcott, Rev. Mackenzie, Four Minsters round 


the Wrekin, referred to, 281. 

Wakefield, chantry chapel on bridge at, 5. 

Wardrobe accounts of Edw. I and Edw. II, 
81; of Edw. IV, 88. 

Warnham church, bequests to building fund 
of, 407. 

Waverley abbey church plan, 204. 

Waynflete, William of, connection of with 
Tattershall church, 349. 
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IN DEX. 


Wells, cathedral church, chantry chapels in, 
ae Tanfield, herse over Marmion tomb at, 
we Rainton, house of Sir John Duck at, 75. 
Westminster, chantry chapel of Henry V at, 
Whales, mention of in mediaeval bestiaries, 


335: 

Whaplode church descnbed, 389. 

Wihtred, king of Kent, 113 et seqq. 

Williams, A. M, on The Romano-Britzsb 
Establishment at Stroud, near Petersfeld, 
Hants, see under Stroud. 

Winchester cathedral church, reredoses in 
chapels in, 14; vaulting of chantry chapels 
in, 24. 

Windows in Cistercian churches, 229 et seqq; 
270 et seqq. 

Witcombe, Roman villa at, 41. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, monument of in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 17. 

Worcester, Prince Arthur’s chapel at, 10 et 


seqq. 
Y. 


Yatton, tomb in chantry chapel at, 15. 

Yaxley, crocodile symbolism at, 320. 

Yeames, A. H. S. on 4 Note om a Roman 
Sarcophagus now in the Museo delle Terme, 
62-66. 

Yorkshire Chantry Surveys, referred to, 2. 

York, St. Mary’s Abbey, plan of, 203. 

York wills, extracts from, dealing with 
bequests of jewellery, 98-102. 

York, Notes on Prehistoric, 172. 


Z. 


Zollner, Caspar, inventor of the process of 
rifling gun-barrels, 170. 
Zones, see Hartshorne. 
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